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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


The twelve Essays on Indian Economics included in this 
Volume represent the first instalment of the writings and speeches 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade, which his numerous friends 
have long desired to see in a collected form. The keynote of 
these Essays is furnished in the first Chapter on ** Indian 
Political Economy,” and the subsequent Essays ohly develop 
the main thesis in their practical applications to the subjects 
of Credit Organisations, State Encouragement of Agriculture 
and Industry, Emigration, Local Self-Government, Emancipa¬ 
tion and Relief of the Agricultural Classes, and the Alienation 
of Land in British India. It is well known that on many of 
these points, the views held by the representatives of Indian 
public opinion are not always in full accord with those which 
jSnd favour with the most popular English sentiments on these 
-subjects. This divergence of views makes it the more import- < 
ant that the presentment of Indian thought should be made by 
one who has studied botl:^ sides of the question with a conscien¬ 
tious desire to arrive at the truth. The Essays now published 
cannot fail to satisfy the reader that Mr. Justice Ranade has 
stated the case fairly without exaggeration. He has spared no 
pains to make himself acquainted with first-hand sources of 
information. After setting forth the results of the study of the 
original authorities, the modifications suggested by the circum¬ 
stances of this country in the received maxims of English 
Political Economy are stated without reserve and with a full 
sense of responsibility in terms which, it is hoped, will carry 
conviction to i^any minds, which have not lost the power of 
assimilating new truths. There are clear indications already of 
a change of feeling in the highest quarters on many of these 
subjects. Under the influence of the Imperialist sentiment, the 
hold of the old orthodox idea of Political Economy is gradually 
loosening, and a higher conception of the fonctions of the State 
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is being more and more practically rdblised than was the cas»- 
thirty years ago, when the laissez fane policy was predominant. 
The circumstances of India, just emerging from the depression- 
caused by manifold calamities of famine and pestilence, also 
require a specially sympathetic treatment. The time, therefore^ 
seems opportune for presenting to the public the most maflirred 
thoughts of modem India on these lai^e Economical Questions 
which call for immediate solution. 


NOTE FOR THE SECOND EDITION. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1898 during 
the life*time of the author. With the kind permission of Mrs.. 
Bamabbai Ranade, widow of Mahadev Gorind Ranade, ^his> 
second edition is now issued to the public in the hope that it 
will command the wide circulation which it so well deserves, 
especially at this momeut when important questions relating to 
the development of the material resources of the country are* 
keenly discussed. 

Madras, ) 

March im, ) G. A. NATESAN & C30. 


NOTE FOR THE THIR3 EDITION 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Bamabbai Banade, we are* 
enabled to issue the third edition of this booj^ in this form. It 
is hoped that it will command a still wider circulation than the* 
last. 


MADR46, ) 
Mmrch 1916. ) 


O.A. NATESAN&OO. 
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XI. 


PRUSSIAN LAND LEGISLATION 
AND THE BENGAL TENANCY 
BILL.* 


I N one of our former numbers we presented an 
outline of the ;:,Toat Reform achieved by the 
* Government of Ruisia about twenty-five years ago, 
which resulted in the emancipation of many millions 
of the praedial serfs on Crown lands and th? estates 
of the large proprietors in that country,, A similar 
economical revolution was effected in the earl)* part of 
the century on an equally large scale, and with equal¬ 
ly beneficial results, in the social and agricultural 
economy of the kingdom of Prussia. To us in India 
which is now in the active throes of a great agricul¬ 
tural crisis in every portion of its widely scattered 
provinces, the origin and progress of this enfranchise¬ 
ment of the Prussian peasantry possess a more than 
mere historical interest and teach us lessons which, in 
the interests of this country, We may not ignore with¬ 
out exposing ourselves to a great social cataclysm. The 
agitation in Bengal in connection with the great quea. 
tion of the tenancy bill will soon come to a head with 
tihe return of the Viceroy and his council to Calcutta^ 
and the strife of class against class, and of labour 
against capital, will be fought out to the bitter end. We 
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feel persuaded that the land legislation of Prussia in 
the early part of this century furnishes the most 
striking and historical parallel to this great impending 
crisis. There, as in Bengal, the Government of the 
country sided with the cause of the enfranchised 
labourers as against the all-powerful landlord; there, 
as in Bengal, the tradition of a free peasantry in a 
remote past, smothered but not killed outright by a 
long period of depression, furnished the stimulus for 
renewed efforts on a grander scale. This same 
problem is equally prominent in contemporary politics 
in other parts of India, but the classes representing the 
interests of capital have not the cohesion and 
power which the Bengal zamindars possess, and 
which establishes the closest resemblance between 
them and the great feudal aristocracy of Prussia. 
Of course, there are deep underlying diffei'ences in 
the situation which we shall notice later on, but the 
resemblances are sufficiently great to warrant a care¬ 
ful study of the Prussian land question by Indian 
students. We propose accordingly to furnish a brief 
remme of this great revolution which, in its distant 
cons^uences, has raised Prussia from a second class 
power to be a leading State of Ccmtinental Europe 
and enabled it, with a confederated Germany at its 
back, to control the destines of modem civilization in 
the latter half of this century. 

In the fdlowing observations we have in view 
the Prussia of the first half of this century befote the 
yk^ies of 1866 and 1870 raised it to its present 
lowering position. The see^of Prussia’s present 
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advancement were sown in the great humiliation 
which overtook the country on the battlefield of 
Jena, which annihilated for a time the power of the 
Hohenzollerns and made Prussia the spot of Napoleon*s 
victorious armies. Alone of the continental powers, 
however, her sovereigns and generals took part with 
Great Britain in the great revenge on the battlefield of 
Waterloo. It was in this period of national humilia¬ 
tion that Prussia consigned her destinies to the great 
statesmanship of her chancellors Stein and Harden- 
burg, who, more than Bismarck or Moltke, may claim 
the glory of having saved Iheir country in the dark 
hour of her national humiliation. The feudal system, 
and the social polity and agricultural economy based 
'On its principles, were buried in the great overthrow 
at Jena, and when the national energy had its up¬ 
heaval, it refused to be bound by the old trammels and 
urgently called for a change. The cycle of reform 
commenced in 1807, when mimicipal independence 
was conferred upon the towns, invidious privileges 
regarding taxation were abolished, monopolies and 
jrestrictions gave place to a more liberal system of local 
and general management and a more equitable 
administration of justice. The foundations of a 
^stem of universal conscription, and general, if not 
compulsory, education, h^ been laid ig the last 
c^tury by Frederick the Great, and were vigorously 
jtushed to completion at this time under the stress a 
;great necessity. These agencies have contributed 
4ilong with other reforms* to be more particularly. 
aiorieed hereafter, to devdop the latent energies of tlm. 
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population in all directions. The eight provinces of 
the kingdom, Prussia Proper, Posen, Silesia, Pomera¬ 
nia, Brandenburgh, Saxony, Westphalia, and 
Rhineland Were about this time sub-divided into 
districts; these last contained many departments, 
which were either made up of townships or rural 
communes. These unions, departments,-and provin¬ 
ces have each their representative councils consisting 
of privileged landholders, representatives of the old 
nobility and of elected representatives of the depart¬ 
ments and town communities. The holders of 
privileged estates, who exercised vast judicial and 
administrative powers under the Feudal System, have 
been allowed to retain a considerable predominance in 
these provincial and local councils, as also in the 
upper house of the legislature, but their other powers 
were destroyed by the agricultural legislation in the 
commencement of this century. These few remarks 
upon the general course of Prussian reform will now 
prepare the reader to follow intelligently the great 
work of liberation achieved in connection with the 
^ agricultural economy of the country, which falls with¬ 
in the mure immediate scope of our present inquiry. 

A. brief survey must here be taken of the condi¬ 
tion of landed property and its distribution between 
the differen^classes of the populationr interested in 
the ownership and cultivation of the soil. The 
feudid conc^cm of land was that it determined the^ 
status of the owner, and too often the land became 
the unchanging subject of fixed ownership and did. 
not feyow tile changing tot of the cultivator or trf ther 
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proprietor. Land in large areas, and bounded by the 
natural limits of rivers or mountains, was held in 
common by entire communities of settlers, and this 
common right was affirmed by an interchange of 
fallow with cultivated land after every five or six 
•years, in^course of time the cultivated land was broken 
up into smaller lots for the larger sections of tribe, and 
these subsequently became subjects of individual rights, 
while the pastures and forests were held in common 
as before, and, when the feudal system was organized,, 
became the demesne land of the sovereign, or mano¬ 
rial lands of the barons. 

The western provinces of Prussia, lying to the 
west of the Weser river, being early colonised by more 
civilized Dutch and Flemish settlers, gave more scope 
to the position and independence of individual pro¬ 
prietors of farms, while Silesia, Posen, and Pomerania 
retained more exclusively the old organization of village 
lands, being owned in common by entire communities 
of cultivators. In these provinces, the land was divid¬ 
ed periodically into lots, which were re-distributed after 
intervals of seven years, while the pasture lands were 
used in common. On this condition of things, the 
feudal system of the middle ages impressed its stamp 
and effected great modifications. Its general effect was 
to destroy or subordinate the ancient rights of small 
farmers, as also of village communities, to the domin- 
km ol the lords of manc»:s, who monopolized all 
the profits and privileges of the land included in their 
domains, partly by gift of the Crown, partly by ford* ^ 
hie diqsosseSsioD, and partly by the impootion U hard. 
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conditions of military aifd personal services subse- 
•quently commuted into payments of tithes and other 
burdens of serfdom or slavery. The cultivating pea¬ 
sant forfeited o» surrendered his personal freedom and 
became a fixture of the soil he cultivated, valuable 
only for the services he rendered. He could not rise 
superior to his low status, and the aristocratic noble 
could never forfeit his high caste. Custom, as settled 
by general assent or judicial decree, was the only res¬ 
traint to these exactions of the barons, and gradually 
rural society crystallized under its force into distinct* 
factors. The personal services were commuted into 
money payments, but the nobility continued to have 
the monopoly of the lands, which they let to the 
peasantry to cultivate on most disadvantageous terms* 
The original distribution between the eastern and 
western provinces thus reappeared under the steady¬ 
ing influence of custom. The powers of landlords 
were less onerous, and the sense of property at the 
best a more or less limited hereditary, or leasehold 
usufruct, and the rights of equal succession to the 
peasants* farm were more distinctly and fredy recog¬ 
nized in the western than in the eastern districts. 
But as a general feature, the old customary law Was 
nearly effaced by the growth and abuses of the Feu¬ 
dal System. So that about the middle of the last 
'C^tury, when Prussia was Uessed with a capaUe 
ruler in the person of Frederick the Great, die largest 
propordonrff peasant-estates were subject to fib 
cubbing and unquestioned jdommion of' die. nobtea,. 
didr highest interest In these hpihf ima 
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or less limited usufruct. Ohiy a very small propor¬ 
tion of estates were freeholds or customary copyholds, 
but even here the owner’s powers of Alienation were 
very restricted. Such was the miserable condition of 
the peasantry in the last century, and we have now 
to trace the gradual steps by which the enfranchise¬ 
ment of many millions of the peasants, and the bes¬ 
towal upon them of full proprietary rights, were ac¬ 
hieved by the genius of Stein and Hardenburg in the 
^early part of this century. 

With rare statesmanship they grasped the fact 
that the essential condition of rescuing the country 
from its miserable helplessness was to effect a radical 
change in the relationship of the soil with the person 
whd cultivated it. They laid hold of the principle of 
individual and independent property' in the soil as the 
cardinal point of their reform and subordinated all 
other cwisiderations to this main end. In the words 
of the first edict issued, by Stein, the great underlying 
principle of reform was: 

to remove whatever had hitherto hindered the individual 
iMm obtaining that degree of well-being which he wai capa¬ 
ble of reaching by exertioni according to the beet of hi# 
ability. 

This edict, for the first time in Prussian legisla- 
ti(m, recognised the fact that land was made for man, 
and promised to encourage all facilities for the acqui- 
^tion of absolute ownership and the free use of the 
land. As a commencement, it was resolved that all 
> personal servitude should be abolished before 1810, 

Wi^‘three years from t!» promulg^tioa of the 
MkcL The shaddes thus fdl d! from ^ bodies and 
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spirits of many millions of human beings, and this 
inspiration of new energy helped the subsequent work 
of reform. In i8io, Stein, the author of the edict of 
1807, was banished by the Emperor Napoleon, and 
Hardenburg-became chancellor of the kingdom and 
liis edicts moderated the sweeping force of the first 
edict by the adoption of a more cautious policy, which 
effected the same end gradually without the risk of 
disruption and violence. A gradual abolition of servi¬ 
ces and rights of common was shown to be possible 
by these famous edicts for the “ promotion of national 
agriculture”and ‘‘for r^ulating the relations of 
landlords and peasants.” This legislation of 1807 and 
1810 was subsequently carried out by numerous sup¬ 
plementary edicts, and by the inauguration of plans 
for subsidizing with the help of State funds under¬ 
takings for the promotion of agricultural prosperity, 
which were beyond the means of the peasant proprie¬ 
tors so freed from their feudal, bondage. 

We shall now address ourselves to a closer consi¬ 
deration of the methods followed out by the Prussian 
Government in giving effect to these great edicts, 
which abolished serfdom or personal services, consoli¬ 
dated the peasant’s common rights and encouraged 
, credit organizations. The guiding principle in regard 
to the first of these changes was that all that is com¬ 
mon is hartful to the individual, and that perfect 
freedom of agricultural organization constitute the 
strength of the rural popubtion and of the nation at 
large. ToaboUsiia&aftccoaduneBtsoBfw^ 
idom^to remoft ol property b 
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land—to relieve the peasants from being the sole class 
liable to the payment of State charges—to buy out 
the rights of the lords of manors over their peasant 
serfs’ services—and turn these serfs into free proprie¬ 
tors—to commute the real charges and services—to ' 
consolidate rights of common—and to facilitate the 
improvement of farms and other landed properties— 
these were the manifold methods by which effect was 
given to the edicts of 1807 and 1810. A brief notice 
of the legislation in each of these directions will illus¬ 
trate the greatness of the work done in Prussia. 

Personal servitude was abolished in 1807, and all 
servitude attached to the land was made to cease 
from 1810. Real charges, which constituted the 
conditions on which the peasants held their lands, 
were not abolished at this early epoch. By the old 
customary law. the power of eviction was unhamper¬ 
ed except by the condition that the landlord should 
find a new peasant for the cultivation of the soil. 
When absolute freedom of aliijiation was allowed, 
there was a great danger that the landlords would 
buy out or evict their old tenants and retain the vaca¬ 
ted lands in their own hands. The edict of 1807 
accordingly restrained the freedom with this condi¬ 
tion in favour of all peasants who had any hereditary 
•or particular interest in the lands, that these lands 
could not be absorbed except by the free consent of 
the parties. If the lord had satisfied all the claims of 
the peasant possessors, he was permitted to convert 
such lands into large peasant farms. The edict of 
x8iii introduced a further modification. In coose- 
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quence of the operation of the former edict, two par¬ 
ties were recognized as having co-equal interest in 
land, the lord entitled to the real charges and services^ 
but burdened with an obligation not to absorb pea¬ 
sant properties and the necessity of finding a cultiva¬ 
tor for them, and the h^editary or leasehold peasant 
burdened with the charges and servitudes melitioned 
above. If the parties agreed to a mutual compromise, 
the State gave full liberty to the landlords to carry 
out the agreement, The rights of landlords to be 
compensated were: (i) the right of property, { 2 } 
claim for services, (3) the dues in money and kind^ 
(4) farm stock and (5) real services. The rights of the 
peasant which had to be valued for compensation 
purpose were; (i) claim for support in misfortune, (2> 
the claim for wood and forest produce, (3) obligation 
on the lord to build and repair buildings, (4) obla¬ 
tions on the lord to pay taxes, (5) and certain rights of 
grazing. As some of these rights were not capable 
ci valuation, the parties were left to arrange thdr 
differences amicably, otherwise the State intervened. , 
A balance was struck between these mutual rights 
gnd obligations, and as this balance was against fhe 
peasant proprietor, a commutation was effed^ by the 
peasant’s foregoing ond-third of a free or copyheld 
hitddmg and one 4 ialf of Ihq odier holdin|!s to h 4 
i^er which both parties wWe Isft free toractaa ^ir 
Interests dictated This commutation vm also « 
payable in the shape of a r^t charge. In vatiuhl^ die 
of the peasant, die farm bi:fldu^" ^ 

Money oohinmtat^ 
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because the peasants had no money to spare, while the 
land In their possession had little value. To check 
any sudden disturbance of properties, the liberty of 
commuting was at first allowed to holders of beredi* 
tary and taxable properties and was subsequently* 
exta^d^ to smaller farms. • In 1815, it was ordered 
thatrf’ents in kind and money rents should be extin¬ 
guished or made terminable by their possessors, who 
were permitted to receive twenty-five years* value by 
way of redemption. In 1849, a commission composed 
of rent receivers and rent payers in equal numbers 
was appointed, who fixed the form of commutation, 
and the rates and prices so fixed were made obliga¬ 
tory on all parties. It Was in these various ways 
that the benefits of personal freedom, free use, and 
free transfer of land, the abolition of all personal dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and status as regulating the capadty 
for holding lands, and the abolition of the rights of 
pre-emption were secured, and restrictions on absorp¬ 
tion of peasant properties were gradually lessen^ 
It is to be noted that, as was the case later on in 
Rusda, no compensation was aOowed for the aboli¬ 
tion personal servitudes. The serfs on Crown lands 
weresifnilarly set free by an Act of State. All res¬ 
trictions in the interests of State pdlcy, such as the 
leqmsition of sanction for alienation upon the transfer 
of land, were abolished by the edict of 1861. Kes^ 
trictkms as to the use of private forests were similarly 
done away with. It was ths last edict of 1861, that 
the formation d agricultural associatioitt 
flo mndi'uae by been made In suhsefiiet^ 
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years. Of course, it is not to be supposed that there 
were no alternations of policy in respect of this libe¬ 
ral and far-reaching legislation. There were nume¬ 
rous examples of retrograde amendments in 1815 and 
•1851, but on the whole the policy of converting pea¬ 
sant holdings into absolute properties was honestly 
carried out, till in i860 the final l^islation on the 
subject completed the work commenced sixty years 
before and abolished all vestiges of feudal restraints 
tipon the powers both of landlords and peasants. 

The commutation of real charges was a more 
difficult problem, and the State had to intervene by 
appointing experts to act as arbitrators and fixing dfi- 
oial prices and rates o£ compensation when parties 
would not agree. When the rent charge so conftnuted 
did not exceed two-thirds of the value of the land, its 
payment was undertaken by the rent charge banks. 
If it exceeded two-thirds the bank authorities might 
refuse advances. The arrangements for the settle- 
ment undertaken in the early part of the c^tury 
were carried out by an allotment of portions of pea¬ 
sants* holdings to the landlcards, varying from one- 
H^ird to half of the lands in their possessm. The 
kgislatioQ of 1850 and subsequent years interposed 
the machinery of courtstmd arlntmtors to determine 
tqon^ cmpensations for abqBshed mnt chargmfiDd 

p^vided machih^ cd State-subsidiised tad 

ehixge banks to h^ the peasant to liquidate h& liafai- 
litiasat his convenience u^hhcmtany dm 

l^tndlord. Of great reip^ 
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province was dealt with separately after due conside¬ 
ration of its circumstances. 

The abolition of the rights of common and forest 
rights was secured on a principle similar to that which 
was applied so effectively in respect of lands, servi¬ 
tudes, and rent charges. The'interest of every sharer 
in thesd rights of common was valued, and to the 
owner of the same an equivalent piece of land was 
allotted, ai^d when the land was insufficient for such 
a purpose, a rent charge was created in his favour, 
tnd these rent charges were subsequently commuted 
at twenty or twenty-five years purchase. In carry¬ 
ing out these arrangements, partlfes were encouraged 
to come to a settlement, by which, as far as possible, 
their holdings would be consolidated, and the views 
of a majority of the interested parties were allowed to 
prevail in respect of such consolidation or exchange 
arrangements. This principle of subordinating indi¬ 
vidual to public rights and conveniences formed the 
basis erf the compulsory drainage and irrigation 
schemes of improvement, as also of forest 
growth and conservancy which on a grand scal^ 
were at this time undertaken by Government, 
while smaller works were promoted by compulsory 
or vduntary associations of interested landowners. 
When the State did not undertake improvements, it 
at first subsidised them by handsome advances of 
pulrfic loans, and more than fifty lakhs of rupees were 
advanced in this way in seventeen years (1850-1867K; 
The payments made in satisfaction of these denuyjl, 
ema6 
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meat of agriculturei which had the charge of these 
funds for helping similar fresh undertakings. Besides 
these direct subsidies, more recently the Prussian 
Government has sought to create a spirit of self-help 
by securing to such advances, when made by private 
individuals for purposes of improvements, paramount 
rights even against mortgagees for purposes *of re¬ 
covery, and has also empowered such associations to^ 
issue mortgage debentures which were at first secured 
by a minimum State guarantee. This condition, how¬ 
ever, has of late been dispensed with as no longer* 
necessary. The land tax, which pressed heavily in 
former times, was al£) established on a fair and cer¬ 
tain basis, being two to four per cent, on the value of 
the net yield, the incidence of the tax on land being 
made equal to the weight of taxation on other kin<ib 
of property. It is no wonder that, under such sti- 
midtis, resd credit institutions, mortgage debenture 
banks, rent charge banks and self-help associations of 
all sorts were promoted all over the country providing 
the machinery and the funds, by which the great 
national aims of the l^islature wore facilitated by a 
free exchange of capital, with the least possible risk 
a|ld the largest possible returns. 

The brief summary d the land legisktion of 
Prussia itdll not'be con^<^ without some reference 
tostafastkal^ures, idmwingbow^^ during the last 
sixty yearly ^ enfrandnse- ^ 

itmt haye in e|iention, the work of refoim has 

cstiwt^ tn be ^even^y*i£Sfe^ 
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auUiotis of acres, and out of this vast total, nearly 
forty-five millions of acres of land were in some form 
or other brought under the influencf of this special 
legislation. Nearly thirteen lakhs of persons have 
commuted team of hand ser\;ices by consenting to 
land allptments or making money payments. This 
change alone represents a saving of the labours of the 
peasant class for thirty millions of days. In respect of 
rights of common, seventeen lakhs of owners consoli- 
(^ted or. settled their right of common over forty-one* 
and-a-half million acres during the whole of this 
period of sixty years. Only one-twentieth of this work 
remained to be done in 1867. The tendency towards 
dismemberment has been thus counterbalanced by the 
encouragement towards consolidation, and in the end 
it has been found that the danger of excessive sub-, 
division d land has been avoided. In i860, fifteen 
per cent of the total area of sixty-five-and-a*haH 
millions of culturable land bebnged to the municipali¬ 
ties ; forty-four per cent., or twenty-eight millions to 
non-peasant proprietors, «.e., the holders of large 
estates; thirty-five per cent or twenty-four imOions 
were team farms of peasant proprietors, and five per 
cent or three-and-a-half millions were smaller hold- 
ii^ The aggregate average of peasant prqjcrties is 
riius neariy the same as that of large properties. Ilie 
transfer of land effected by the dis^nebisemeat 
leghbtioa may thus he ^d to have roughly divided 
die land equally between the mk landlords and flit^ 
ptiot free men. There are now about fif^ thousam! 
^tes, and more dikn fonr 
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hiiddie-class proprietors, who own from twenty to 
two hundred acres. There are further fourteen lakhs 
erf peasant propri^ors with only sixty thousand ten¬ 
ants of superior holders and about twenty lakhs of 
agricultural labourers. «The proportion of rural to ^ 
urban population in Prussia is seventy per cent, of the 
former to thirty per cent, of the latter. Heavy in¬ 
debtedness, the attendant evil of small proprietors, 
has been found to prevail in Prussia as in other coun¬ 
tries, though the redeeming feature about Prussiap 
economy is that this indebtedness has been due chiefly 
to the efforts of the people to liberate and improve their 
holdings^ and it has a tendency to diminish, as the 
charges created by the land legislation and by loans 
borrowed for improvement are being gradually 
Redeemed. Taking the value of landed estates at 
seven hundred millions, the amount of mortgage debt 
wa^ three hundred and seventy-five millions, of which 
about twenty-five millions were represented by the 
loans made by rent charge and debenture banks, and 
the remaining three hundred and fifty millions were 
due to, private creditors. Hie proportion of mortgage 
debt to the value of land was formerly two-thhds in 
place of the present proportion ci one-half. The 
figuies given above include the debts due^ from the 
privileged holdings as also from peasant proper¬ 
ties, Peasant properties are m fact in many parts 
<rf the country less heavily charged than priv^ed 
eMates. 

la ^ irocids A pariaiila^^ 

lof 1i& Itts been 
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may be stated in concluding this review of Prussian 
legislation, that the Prussian nation in the early 
part of the century found itself burdened by a cum¬ 
bersome feudal system and writhing in the agonies, 
of serfdom. Prussian statesmen accordingly set them¬ 
selves to a manifold task, which in sixty years was 
fully accomplished, the task of converting the feudal 
serf into a free proprietor, of removing the restrictions 
which the'privileged owners of land felt so heavily, 
and making them unjncumbered lords of their pro¬ 
perties, of abolishing all the confusion of tenures, 
charges, and services, of relaxing entails, of commu¬ 
ting rights of common, and of encouraging improve¬ 
ment with State help and State compulsion, and 
facilitating the free exchange of land. And all these' 
great reforms have been carried out without imposing 
any serious burden on the State’s resources, without 
any violent disruption of the economical relations of 
different classes of society, and without the shock of 
revolution or internecine class straggles. 

Here in India, we sadly need the help of similar 
Statesmanship. With a growing poptdation and 
limited resources, the struggle for existence is already 
being felt as a strain on the social system. Meanwhile, 
the experiments that have been undertaken to remedy 
these disorders are not suggested by any broad view 
of the future, or any just consideration for vested 
^ts. We refer especially In these remarks to the 
proposed legi^tion in the lower provinces of Beiigs! 

. mid Behar, whidi {nesent the largest analogies to ffie 
of Prom in the early put of tlw oepithry. 
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There, as here, the old customary rights of property 
have suffered a depression from long disuse, and the 
rise of a moneyed and privii^ed class of landlords, 
«who have invested in land on the faith of solemn 
pledges and are naturally anxious to turn their bar-, 
gain to their best advantage. This class often press 
heavily, as in Behar, upon the peasant majority of 
the population. There can be no doubt that remedial 
l^islation is urgently required to check these evils, 
and quite independently of the saving‘ clause con*, 
tained in the law of 1793, which extended the 
permanent settlement to these provinces, there can be 
no doubt that the Government, in its capacity as 
sovereign, has every right to undertake legislation 
intended to remove admitted and general grievances. 
We cannot, however, approve of the direction and 
spirit of the legislation embodied in the proposals, 
which will soon come on for discussion before the 
Su(Hreme Legislative Council in respect of this Bengal 
Tenancy Bill. The proposed legislation is based on 
lines which are diametrically opposed to the princi¬ 
ples we hfve described above as having influenced- 
the great Prussian Chancellors. While the one «mght' 
to disencumber land and encourage the growth of ab-' 
solute property both in the landlord class and in ^e 
peasantry, At proposals embodied in the tenancy bill 
are intended to increase these mutual encumbrances 
and the existing comfflexity d rights and intere^« 
While the Prussian kgida^ was guided At 
lainc^ot ^bwmgcompmsationlor^^ aboStiDiioi 
se^vkes 
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nature of personal slaveryi the Bengal proposals reject 
all idea of compensation. While the Prussiah states¬ 
men have tried their best to minimize executive inter¬ 
ference in the settlement of class relations, the theory 
underlying the Bengal* bill is,.that the State executive 
and judicial machinery must prescribe and regulate 
. every little incident of the relations between the 
owners and tenants of land. The only result, and to 
aome extent the intended result, will be that the 
pxisting confusion will be still more confounded, class 
will be set against class, the sacredness of former 
pledges will be violated, the landlords ruined without 
compensation and reduced to the class of rent-receiv¬ 
ing pensioners, and the rayats taught to look 
more and more to the State as their sole landlord 
without acquiring the training necessary to raise 
them to a sense of their position. We shall try to 
make our meaning more plain in the sequel of this 
paper. We shall only premise here with a view to 
prevent all possible misunderstanding, that we do not 
side with the optimist advocates of the existing condi^ 
tion of things. We freely allow that an urgent reform 
and a radical reform is called for, but our corftention 
is that the lines on which the legislature proposes to 
proceed are radically mistaken and will never lead to 
any real settlement of the present disputes. 

The first portion of the tenancy bill is devoted to 
the consideration of khamar and rayati lands. What 
il seeks to do in this connection is not only to register 
t^hts and tenures but tostiismlatethe growth 
^yntwai^ .hdtdingB to the area of 
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khamar land, that is, the land in the actual posses¬ 
sion of the proprietor and not let by him to a ryat for 
cultivation. The law is to presume that all land not 
shown to be khamar is rayati land. The landlord’s 
powers over khamar lands are absolute, while in regard 
to rayati lands his powers will be greatly controlled by 
the proposed legislation. Even when rayati land is 
forfeited for default in the payment of revenue and 
bought in by the landlord, it cannot be divested of its 
rayati character unless the landlord keeps it in hi§ 
own hands. The moment he lets it to a tenant, 
its rayati character revives by force of law. So far 
as the record of existing rights is concorned, we see 
no reason to object to the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment. But this exaggerated value set upon the 
reduction of khamar land, and the creation of new 
rayati lands, appears to us to be thoAughly wrong in 
principle. It is true some customary incident of 
ancient times is pleaded as an excuse for the revival 
of this policy. But circumstances have so altered 
since then that its revival cannot fail to be mis*^ 
diievQ^ Our own view of the matter is, that while 
respectihg all existing ancient rights there should be 
no artificial discouragement |o the growth of absdute 
property in land. If the rayati land is insufficient to^ 
meet fht existing wants Uf an increasing populatkm, 
by all means encourage theryats to Imy klumm lands, 
for coneideraHon by paying cempensation regulated on 
a system of real ^^liatgus and exfmided over a long 
i Wi^^lan^4 daa^ wbolm invented in 

fttrehitesdC 
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rights. Rayati land pre-supposes a limitation and 
complexity of rights, while the tendency of all? 
remedial legislation should be to make as many 
holdings, khamar or jerait, as possible. Land gains^ 
in every way and loses notiiing by beinj made the 
absolute property of the owner. The Prussian legis¬ 
lation was based on this principle, and we cannot but 
strongly deprecate the suggestion that a contrary 
policy should be inaugurated in Bengal at this day* 
The proportion of khamar land is actually so small, 
being less than ten per cent,, that it appears to us to 
be extremely unfortunate that this apple of discord 
should be wantonly thrown as a temptation in the 
way of the agricultural population of Bengal and; 
Behar. 

The next two chapters of the bill relate to the 
rights of subordinate tenure-holders and are open to 
the same objection, that the bill seeks to make much^ 
more complex the relations of parties in place of 
simplifying them and allows relief to one class at 
the expen^ of another without providing compensa¬ 
tion. It is well known that the permanent ^mindari 
settlement of 1793 was made on the basis cff exacting 
nine-tenths of the average revenue of the estate as 
land tax and allowing one-tenth to the aamindar for 
the expenses of collection, and the risk and responsibi¬ 
lity he incurred on that account The xamindars 
created subordinate tenure on the same principle dt 
tecoverii^ a fixed and a much larger propm^km of 
^ revenue. This reservation it is now proposed to 
tet by fixing fiiirty per cent as the fii^t oi the. 
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profits of a subordinate tenure-holder, which should 
inot be encroached upon by any enhancement of the 
^payment claimable by the. zamindar from him. In 
^the case of jangalbari or waste lands generally 
reclaimed at the expense qjf the zamindar, this limit is 
fixed at twenty per cent. Over and above these 
provisions, it is proposed to rule that no enhancement 
shall at once double the former rate, and that no 
enhancement shall take place except at the interval of 
ten years. At every stage of the process, the civil 
court’s intervention is made compulsory, and in the 
matter of registering these tenure rights and their 
transfers, the Collector’s authority is interposed at 
-every step. It has been estimated by competent 
authorities that there are in all about eleven-and^one- 
third lakhs of tenure-holders against two-and-a-half 
ilakhs of zamindars and revenue-frediolders, and that 
they represent an income of eight ^crores of rupees 
as against thirteen crores, which is the income (rf 
zamittdars and owners of revenue free lands. These 
tenure-holders are thus a veiy important class and are 
well able to take care of their own interest. ^ By thdr 
^edbcatioD and intelligence, they are far removed hem 
the state of helpless. dependence, which to a large 
•extent is pleaded a ju$t^catiOin for the active mter*> 
ferenoe of the Government on bdudf of the lyats or 
oultivatocs of the soil The change^ if neceisaiy, 
m thdr condition should have been in the direction ol 
theoB bec^ hdl prq)!ldors 1^ 

iltt on Ihe huk k a ^ and' 
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equitable compensation. A balance of mutual liabtU- 
ties and advantages ought to be struck, and according 
as that balance turns in favour of the aamiodar or the 
tenure-holder, a money paym^t should be made in 
a lump sum, or a rent charge spread over years, or* 
an allotment made of an equivalent portion of land, 
followed thereafter by an extinction of all the incon«^ 
veniences of subordination and division of interests^ 
and rights. Anyone of these arrangements would 
certainly have a more satisfactory result in the general 
advancement of the country than the plan of tinker* 
ing with existing rights in the assumed interests of one 
class to the prejudice of the zamindars as at present 
proposed. The perpetual interposition of civil courts- 
and revenue authorities can only result in paralys¬ 
ing private efforts and increasing the sense of depend¬ 
ence on the State as the only regulator of private 
rights, than which nothing can in the end prove 
more prejudicial to all classes concerned. 

By far the most important portion of the bill 
relates to the position of the ryats. The evident 
and avowed intention of the proposed legislation i$> 
stoted to be the creation of a large class of what are^ 
called occupancy ryats. The old Khoodkhast lyat, no 
doubt, did possess customary rights and < interests in 
land long before the permanent settlement was mad^ 
and he was not in principle subject to arintm^ 
enhancement and eviction. His position was serioudy; 
damaged by the settlement which, in order to seem 
^ prompt payment of the revenue under the immt 
armeiaamiiidais 
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these powers made serious encroachments on the ryat's 
independence. The Khoodkhast ryats were like the 
mirasdars of the Deccan, Just as in consequence of 
the Bombay survey settlement, mirasdars have 
disappeared and the old upari tenants have been 
turned into occupancy hdlders, the old Khoodkhast 
ryats were by force of circumstances transformed to a 
large extent into tenants-at-will. After a long period 
of depression, Act X. of 1859 first conferred occupancy 
rights on all ryats who occupied any particular hold¬ 
ing for twelve years at a fixed rental, and it is now 
proposed to confer this occupancy right on all ryats 
who are residents in the village for a term of twelve 
years. The status of the holder determines the status 
of the holding and confers on the land a privileged 
character, thus reversing all past traditions and in¬ 
variable practice, by which the tenure of the land re¬ 
gulated the status of the cultivator. The bill further 
proposes to confer special privileges upon this class. 
Their lands will be heriditableas well as freely transfer- 
aHe, and they may also sublet the land without 
restrictions. Their rents can be raised but the limita¬ 
tions are 90 many and so complicated that private 
^contract will cease to regulate these enhimcements in 
tile majority of cases, and the interposition of settle- 
tamt (^cers and civil courts Will become a Wne qua 
lioii at every steji.* The ocotpancy ryot's rent cannot 
be Inoreased except after a resort to courts; he cannot 
be ejected even for i^uit in payment excegi hy a 
aiimiar The f%bt of fve-aniition to 
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similarly clogged with conditions so that it can only 
be exercised with safety after a resort to th^ courts. 
The very price is to be fixed by the courts if parties 
do not agree, as they will not in the majority of cases. 
Even when the landlord buys the land, the moment 
he lets it to a third party, that party acquires the status 
of a ryat as freely as though he had succeeded by trans¬ 
fer from the former occupant. In regard to 
enhancements of rent, it is provided that no rent 
can exceed one-fifth of the gross produce; that no 
enhancement can double the rent; that no enhance* 
ment can take place except by a contract approved 
of by the Revenue Collector, or by a decree of 
Court; and the Revenue Collector is to determine 
the rates of land up to which enhancements may 
be made, and these rates are to be accepted by 
the civil courts as conclusive in all cases. An increase 
of rent claimed by reason of a general rise of prices is 
to be shared half-and-half, provided the half is not 
more than the proportion of the rise of prices to old 
prices. No rate can be doubled at any single en¬ 
hancement, and an enhancement once made must 
Md good for ten years. 

These are some of the provisions intaided to 
protect the intereste of the ryat classes. Our objec¬ 
tion to the change is not baaed on any indiff^ence to 
the interests of the ryats. These ryats number more 
than ten millions m all and pay a rental of twenty- 
^ miilions tp the aamindats and tenuie-holdfm» and* 
as ive have aaid» they hoki cent td the 

lindh Iv the Smcb atupndcw 
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interests claim all the protection which far-sighted 
statesmanship can confer on them. Our principal 
contention is that the landlord’s rights, sanctioned by 
usage and by law» will be adversely affected by the 
changes without providing any compensation to these 
classes, and that the permanent peace and advance¬ 
ment of the country will not be promoted by provi¬ 
sions which» at every step, set class against class and 
compel resort to the courts, or to the Collector’s 
agency. The interest and ownership in land will 
still continue to be as divided as before between quan^ 
relsome partners, and no real [^improvement will take 
place. Our own proposal is that as far as possible 
the entanglement of private relations should be simpli¬ 
fied, and the occasions of conflict and sub-divided 
ownership should be minimized. We would confer 
full proprietary rights on the ryats of whatever degree 
who hdd rayati lands, f.e., non-khamar| but these 
lull rights should extend only over a limited portbn of 
the estate so held and will have to be purchased for a 
prq>er equivalent in the shape of resigning in the 
landlord’s favour all rights over the other portion not 
ao reserved. The Ikbilities and rights of the ryats 
find thp landlords must be duly weighed one again^ 
the others and on the prindpte of a diding scal^ we 
<wonld apportion the land between the two classes,, 
ass^lng md the krg^.part absdutdy to the 
ryat, another to the landkMrd^ and it a balance is stiff 
bit du^ we provide in mon^ 

emtdhai^ mSi 
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increased interest in their absolute properties. The 
more practical question relates to the way In which 
this liberation of the land from its present entangle¬ 
ments can be brought about. Our own proposals are ^ 
based on the recorded experience of > similar under^ 
takings which have been successfully carried out in 
other ^untries; In the first instance, we would en¬ 
courage the redemption of rent and other charges 
paid by the ryats to the zamindars, and revenue- 
free and tenure-holders. The present value of the 
payments made by them to these classes comes to 
about twenty-one crores. These twenty-one crores 
paid to the zamindars and tenure-holders are, on an 
average, one-fifth of the gross value of the annual 
agricultural wealth of Bengal, which has been roughly 
estimated by Major Baring—now Lord Cromer—at 
one hundred crores. As there are about ten millions of 
ryats, this represents an average gross production of 
one hundred rupees for each cultivating r>^t*s family, 
out of which he has to pay at present twenty rupees 
or one-fifth share. Estimated in acres and taking the 
yield per acre to be ten rupees, it follows that each 
ryat cultivates about ten acres and pays two rupees 
an acre out of a produce worth ten rupees per acre. 
In die case of the occupancy ryat, we would divide* 
his holding into three parts, make two of these parts^ 
over to him in absolute right and hand over the third 
as absc^te khamar land to the landlord. In the case 
of other ryats we would divide the holdings half ami 
Kfttir As this arrangm^ will not settle the account' 
df.thekrmidu^ rights azidiial^ties^ the h will 
18 
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bftve to be made up by money rent charges, tht 
cyat, left *in possession of his one-half or one-third^ 
lidding, diould be required to pay his old rent on the 
reduced holding for a period of thirty or forty years, 
so as to repay balance of the purchase money with 
interest If the parties cannpt be made to agree to 
this slow method, the Government could easily render 
them this help by advancing the money wherewith 
the ryats might be enabled to purchase out their land¬ 
lords’ claims, Tte capitalized value of half of twenty- 
one crores will he about two hundred crores, and that*^ 
of one-third of twenty-one crores will be one hundred 
and forty crores. The Government could safely float 
any loan at four per cent, and pay off the zarnindars 
for the loss of their rights over the reserved portions 
of the ryats’ holdings, and recoup themselves by levy¬ 
ing six per cent, interest from the ryats for a term of 
thirty-five years. Purchase on these terms will be 
^mpulsory, and the landlords will more ea^y be 
reconciled to it than consent to see themselves de¬ 
prived of a valuable property without any compensa¬ 
tion as tbt present bill proposes to da Thrifty ryats 
might be allowed the option of redemption at an 
oarii^ period by the induoemmt of a considerable re¬ 
duce in the total capitidized value. This latter 
plan has be^ sucmsfully diiogUd in Kusria in mpeci 
of the serfs who recdved oi^thM of thrir master’s 
lands in fre^d right 1^ mother plan would 
off the mutual lialnlities aiid of the twn classy 
accord as in tite 
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once for all, or a rent charge, created for term of 
years with a provision for a sinking fund, would have 
to be arranged. This was the principal feature of 
the Prussian plan of enfranchi^ment, and it has this 
advantage that no liability is»thereby thrown on the 
Goverpment. Even under the Russian plan, the 
liability of the Government is only nominal, as it only 
intervenes in place of private money-lenders because 
its credit is exceptionally good, and its powers of levy 
^re proportionately more effective. In this way we 
could achieve the liberation of the ryats in Bengal in 
a generation or two without any violence to vested 
rights, and our plan would above all train and edu¬ 
cate the people by a slow discipline of thrift to 
retain their newly acquired status. The present pro¬ 
posals of the bill simply coniiscate the interests of one 
class to benefit another and can only be justified on 
socialistic or communistic principles. 

The elements of national prosperity are wanting 
in a country whose principal resource is agriculture, 
and that agriculture is in the hands of a thriftless and 
poverty-stricken peasantry, who are weighted down 
with heavy charges, and whose life and labours are 
not cheered by the charm and strength inspired by a 
sense of property. If this country sadly wants a 
proud and independent yeomanry as the backbone of 
its strength and prosperity, it no less equally needs 
^ leading and the light of propertied men. A Opm- 
’ ^e^orce from land <rf t^ who cultivate it 

Mtioiral evil, and im less an evil & it to find 
of Sfioaft farm er s aB over iSm Huitk 
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High and petty farming, with an upper ten thousand 
of the holders of large landed estates, and a vast 
mass of peasant farmers, this mixed constitution of 
rural society is necessafy to secure the stability and 
progress of the country. * The bill under consideration 
robs Peter to benefit Paul, and at the same time it 
creates an hostility of interest where entire union 
should prevail, and it clogs the land with a variety of 
interests and ownership and entangles mutual relation 
in such a manner as to drive both parties constantly 
into civil courts. We know our suggestion is so far 
out of the lines within which the discussion has 
been hitherto conducted that it is not likely to attract 
favourable attention on the part of the extreme 
advocates either of the ryats or the aamindars* 
Our perception, however, of the perilous nature of‘an 
obstinate persistence in a laism faire policy is 
so keen and our disapprobation of the revolu¬ 
tionary proposals now made is so radical, that 
we have deemed it necessary to scatter this seed 
on the field of discussion and wait to see if it 
falls on good soil. A settlement based on the 
plan advocated by us will successfully iMXomplish 
aH the ends that the Government has in view, 
and the xamindars wilt not be in a worse position 
they are now. They FiH get full compensation 
for the loss of their rj^ts over one portion of their 
estates, and their dominion over the other half will 
be cl a character which could never hereafter be 
<}uestibQed. On the otha: hand, if the present bSI 
into laWtIhe re^raintson the hadl^'s power 
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m the matter of enhancements and evictions, in the 
levy of rent, in the claim *for improvemdits, and 
disturbance, v^ill soon succeed in gradually lowering 
the status of the zamindars to the level of pension ^ 
receivers. Such a state of things will keep up and 
intensify all the elements of strife, and just as 
the riots and disturbances in Eastern Bengal have 
paved the way for the present legislation, further 
disorders will suggest more drastic and retrograde 
remedies in the future. It is above all important 
*to put an end to this irritation, and this can only be 
done by the adoption of one or the other of the alter¬ 
native plans of settlement which we have ventured to 
propose. Let each man's land be as much his absolute 
property as his house or clothes, and things will settle 
down themselves agreeably to the interests of all parties 
concerned. The British Government in India, power- 
ful as it undoubtedly is, cannot command the power 
to retrace its steps in such matters and throw the 
country backwards a hundred years. This attempt 
to revdutionize in a retrograde direction is bound to 
fail and will fail cmly to suggest a further repetition 
of the same unsuited remedies. 

To sum up the pdnts in which our proposal pos¬ 
sesses undoubted advantages over the present biU 
(i) Both would effect a re^listributtoo of land, hot 
while the bill would make this allotment without 
compensation, our proposals are based on the grant of 
adequate compensation to the parties who might be 
deprived of ihetr existing rights; (2) while the present 
1)01 would perpetuate the exktii^ conflict and create 
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fresh confusion and complication of interests in land^' 
our proposal would simplify this entanglement as far 
as may be possible; (3) while the bill would create 
an artificially defined class of subordinate tenants 
t^pted on all occasions to throw off their subjection, 
and a landlord class hemmed in on all sides by incon¬ 
venient obligations, we would create an entirely* inde¬ 
pendent peasantry trained by thrift to prize its inde* 
pendence, and at the same time confer an absolute 
property in their lands on the zamindars and tenure- 
holders ; (4) while the bill would drive both classes' 
into civil courts and the Kacheries of revenue and 
settlement officers at every step, we would simply 
lock up the doors of these coercive agencies by taking 
away the usual inducements for strife and dissension^ 
and make custom and contract the measure of the 
obligations binding one class to another, instead of a 
harassing and penal law; (5) while the bill would 
create fresh occupancies and destroy khamar land, we 
would increase the latter and raise the former once for 
all to their full Status; (6) while the bill would in tl?e 
end cover the land with one dead-leVel of pauper 
tenants, we would ensure their more hopeful esnstence, 
asDtring always to attain a higher standard of comfort, 
alongside of a rich middle and upper class of great 
tutorial lords. 

One word more before we conclude. The present 
bill makes no provision for the rights of the Governr 
ment tenants in Khas Mahals. There is no indication 
that die Govemmet^ Is prepared to bind itsell by the 
x;estrictioixs it so generously imposes upon 
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to receive less than one-fifth of the gross produce 
rent, or to refrain from ousting tenants without re¬ 
sort to the courts, or from doubling the rent at once, 
or to pay for improvements, or give ten years* rent ^ 
as compensation for disturbance. The conditbn of* 
the rj^ats in these Khas Mahals does not compare 
favourably with the zamindars’ ryats in Eastern 
Bengal. The ryats' advocates in Bengal should 
certainly not content themselves with partial legislation, 
which makes it possible for Government to ref rain from 
dealing towards itself the same strict measure of equity 
which it proposes to deal to others. And as we are oa 
this part of the subject, we may well ask whether, 
under the periodical assessments, Jhe State landlord 
is prepared to concede as against itself the same 
measures of restriction and moderation which it is so 
anxious to provide for the tenantry of the zamindars. 
Here in this Presidency, Government doubles and 
treWes, in many case s quadruples, the assessment at a 
leap, the assessment has to be pa jd punctually on 
pain of forefeiture of all interest in land, there is no 
limit that the assessment in all cases shall not 
exceed one-fifth of the gross produce, and no payment 
is made for improvements or disturbance when a ryat 
is ousted from his ancestral lands. In all these 
respects, the revenue administration in other parts of 
India must be put on a more equitable footing before 
Government can with clean hands ask the zamindars 
in Bengal to surrender the proprietary rights guaran* 
teed to them by one hundred years continuous posses^ 
^on, itndon tbe faithof which moBt of the settled 
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estates have changed hands to such an extent that the 
idea of depriving the present race of landlords of their 
advantages, without compensation for the loss thus 
thrust on them, savours very much of a communistic 
and latter day Saints* revolution, than which, in a 
country circumstanced as India is, nothing can be 
more disastrous and perilous alike to the people and 
to their rulers. 



XII. 


THE LAW OF LAND SALE IN BRITISH 
' INDIA* 


f pHE question of the law of land sale in British 
X India has been the subject of a standing con¬ 
troversy for the last twenty-five years and more, and 
*the new Act for the relief of the Deccan agriculturists 
has raised the subject from one of speculation into a 
matter-of-fact reality in its relation to this Presidency. 
Prior to this peridd, the tendency of British Indian 
Legislation and administration had been generally to 
assimilate the laws and institutions of India with the 
latest innovations in Europe. Usury laws were 
abolished in 1855, because Mr. Bentham and others 
had denounced them in England, and the English 
Legislature had removed those restrictions on the 
universal freedom of contracts. Local cesses and 
•octroi duties were abolished not only in British India, 
but also throughout the Native States, because they 
interfered with the freedom of trade. Inam com¬ 
missions were set up, and so-called settlement 
operations were carried on with a view to equalise 
taxation on all classes without distinction. It 
was a part of this same system that led Govermnent 
to abolish the old mirasi tenure, and the joint 
Pliability of the village, and substitute in its places the. 
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survey occupant’s tenure, and when the first settle¬ 
ments were introduced, much credit was takqn for 
conferring on the ryats the most unrestricted power of 
transferring their interests in* land. This tendency to 
innovation and the levelling up of Oriental institutions 
to the requirements of the most radical theorists in 
Europe was in its full swing before the mutinies, and 
the annexation policy and the denial of adoptions 
were only the political phases of this same spirit. The 
fearful blaze of that period of troubles opened the eyes 
of the ruling authorities to the great mistake that had 
been committed, ^hen the conservative traditions of 
the first conquests^ the policy associated with the 
memories of Elphinstone, Munro, Malcolm, and Met¬ 
calfe, was given up for new-fangled ways of thought 
and revolutionary action, recommended by men like 
Bird and Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in our Presidency by Goldsmid, . Hart, Cowper, 
and Willoughby. 

With the reversal of the political maxims which 
had till then obtained sway in regard to Native ^tes,. 
a ailnilar reaction was for the first time seen to in^ 
fiuence what may be called the ]|^me Administration 
of the Empire. In consequence of the law which 
made, land, both anc^tral and acquired, freely alien¬ 
able ior the debts of its owner, a great change 
wassbwly but steadily taking place in the status 
aad position of the proprietary classes. All over 
Ihdiii, lands were sold for arr^ of revenue by the 
revenue offictrs imd for decreed debts, bdth secured 
Und unsecured, by Ae civS courts through the coet* 
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cive process of sales* and this change was visibly^ 
tending to the impoverishment of the old proprietors 
and transferring the lands into the hands of strangers 
and non-residents, who generally belonged to the 
mercantile and trading classes and bought up the * 
land for no other attraction than its character as a 
paying investment. This change of possession had 
excited some attention even before the mutinies 
began, especially in the North-Western Provinces,, 
but at that time the Government of that province 
•expressed its inability to do anything more than to 
watch the natural and unrestricted course of the freo 
transfer of prc^erty. During the height of the 
Mutiny, it was however noticed that in many cases 
the ousted proprietors had re-entered into possession, 
and that the old tenantry had sympathized with 
them and sided with them against the new purcha-r 
sers. In August 1858, this matter attracted th^. 
notice of the court of directors. They observed that 
the rapid transfer of lands from the hands of the old 
proprietors to those of persons with no local influence 
was a source of weakness to the Government, and? 
without suggesting immediate measures of relief, they 
recommended the subject to the attention of the Gov-, 
ernmentof India. The Government of India, in 
forwarding die Home despatch to the Government of' 
the North-Western Provinces, suggested the advis; 
ability of restricting coercive sales of land to mortgage 
decrees, and the Sadar Court of the North-Westefi^ 
PiDvinces was also in favour of a similar restrictionu 
Ito further steps, however, appear to have beam 
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taken at the time with reference to this suggestion. 
Early in the next year, Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord 
Derby), sent out a despatch which may be said to be 
the starting point of this controversy regarding the 
policy of permitting land to be freely sold for all 
secured and unsecured detts of the owner by coercive 
process of the civil courts, or of his own will and 
choice. After noticing that the freedom of transfer 
had been a source of weakness to the Government, 
inasmuch as the new purchasers had no hold on the 
tenantry who sided with the ousted proprietors, the 
despatch suggested that in respect of past transactions 
efforts should, if possible, be made to bring about com¬ 
promises, and in regard to the future*, it was recom¬ 
mended that the powers of the judges of the lowest 
courts should be restricted to suits for money and 
movable property, that no execution against land 
should be permitted for decrees below a certain 
amount, and that lands should not be sold with¬ 
out the sanction of the District Judge, as had, in 
fact, been the practice in the case in those provinces 
before 1834. 

This despatch was forwarded by the Government 
•of India to the local authorities, who in due course 
dlicited the views of their chief revenue officers, and, 
through the Sadar Court of the District Judges, with 
«efecenceto the questions raised in it. As might 
be expected, the revenue officers gave their opinions in 
iavour, more or less, of restrictive legislation, while 
the judicial officers for the most part maidtained the 
'Wisdom of masterly inactivity in this matter. The 
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minutes recorded by Mr. Reade, Mr. Muir, and 
Mr, Strachey (since Sir W. Muir and Sir J. Strachey),. 
on one side of the question, and by Sir G. Edmond- 
stone, the then Lieutenant-Governor, and Mr. Pearson 
(since the Hon’ble Justice Pearson), on the other, may * 
be said to exhaust all that can be said for and against 
the measure of allowing land to be freely sold in exe¬ 
cution of decrees. The most noticeable feature of this 
correspondence is, that while the chief judicial autho¬ 
rity of the province, the local Sadar Court, sided with 
^the views of the revenue officers to a great extent, the 
chief executive officer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province minuted strongly against all the proposals 
made by the RdVenue Board, and suggested only 
slight improvements in procedure as a sufficient pallia¬ 
tive for the disease. We can only present a short 
summary of the views held by the several officers who 
toc^ part in this discussion. 

Mr. Muir suggested that there should be no res¬ 
triction on voluntary mortgage or sale, or on the action 
of the courts in enforcing such contracts. In the case 
of ample debts, he was of opinion that the person and’ 
movable property of a debtor, and his houses and town 
gardens might be attached and sold, but not his lands. 
In the execution of decrees on mortgage bonds, it was 
suggested that the Cdlector should try to secure 
sat^action by transferring the property for a term of 
years on the payment by the transferee of a sum eqtal^ 
to the decree, or by making over the land to the mort¬ 
gagee creditor for a term of years to pay himself out 
^ its usufruct and have his claims discharged. If 
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neither of these alternatives were possible, the land 
should befsold, or the debtor and his estate should 
pass through the Insolvency Court, which should be 
allowed to count the usufruct of the land for fifteen 
years among the assets of the estate. Mr. Reade, who 
was then senior member of the Revenue Board^ sug¬ 
gested that sales might take place in execution of even 
money-decrees after all attempts had failed to secure 
payment by selling the movable property of the deb¬ 
tor, and by letting his lands on farm for a period of 
years, but that such sales should not be ordered with¬ 
out the sanction of the District Judge. The creditor 
should be required to pay ten per cent, upon the value 
of the decrees to reimburse the Government for the 
trouble of realizing his debts. Mr. Thornhill, Com- 
missbner of Allahabad, disapproved of the sale process 
and suggested that the best way to ensure a cheeky 
was to tax extravagance in marriage expenditure. 
Mr. Cocks, Commissioner of Jabalpur, suggested in 
additkm to the prohibition of sales by civil process erf 
the lower courts, that no alienation by a proprietor 
should be held valid, which had not the consent of 
his next two generation of heirs. Mr. Pinkney, 
jGOmttiiasioner of Jhansi, thought that the transfer of 
Jand front the old proprietors to the mercantile classes 
Was not capable oif being remedied. Mr. WSliams, 
CoRunasioner First Divisimt, approved of the proposed 
()CohihitiQn of transfers of land by decrees of courts 
m the gcouiid that it muld check extravagance, and 
in the mmmfiiik. mi^ested that bivtl courta 
he fikH the dfects of temporal; 
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attachment of the profits of land by way of satisfy¬ 
ing the decree. Mr. Harvey, Commissioner* of Agra, 
suggested that under strict Hindu law it was only the 
usufruct that was liable to be sold in payment. of the ^ 
debts of each hereditary holder in possession and that 
no larger interest should be sold. Mr. Batten, Com¬ 
missioner of Rohilkhand, was of opinion that the 
political evil of such transfers was much exaggerated, 
and that any restrictive legislation would be a confes¬ 
sion of error and weakness and opp)Osed to the teach- 
*ings of Political Economy* If a change were to be 
made, he would only restrict the exemption to decrees 
below three hundred rupees, and in suits above that 
amount the execirtion against land should be in the 

handsof the European Judge, who should refer the 

adju^ment to the Collector. Mr. Gubbins, Comrnis- 
sioner of Benares, proposed to extend the exemption 
to ^les for arrears of revenue along with those under 
deorees court. In the first case, the sales should 
I hold good for twenty years at the most,. after which 
tho property should return to the owner. In the case 
of sales under decrees, including simple and mortgage 
4ebts, only the life interest of the debtor should be 
transferable. If he and his heirs join, the alienation 
might hold good for two lives, but beyond that period 
it should not be binding. Even private alienations 
should be void beyond the period of two generations. 
Mr. Currie. Collector of Boolandshar, suggested the 
necessity of the introduction of a law of entail to take 
up the place of the obsolete provisions of the Hindu 
Mitak^aLaw of joint iwoperty as the only effcetbe 
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remedy. Mr. Mayne, CoDector of Banda, dis* 
approved of tlie proposal regarding entail as being 
opposed to Native feeling and maintained that the 
necessity of borrowing was forced upon the ryats by 
the pressure of the revenue assessment. He accord¬ 
ingly suggested that the Assessment should be lighten¬ 
ed. He was of opinion that the political consequen¬ 
ces of free transfer were exaggerated and that there 
were benefits arising from the infusion of stranger 
blood. At the same time, he considered that the 
change, as far as it had gone, Imd been sufficient, andf 
that, if possible, the further destruction of the old 
proprietors should be prevented, and while upholding 
private contracts, he suggested that decrees for simple 
debts should be satisfied by a temporary transfer of 
* farm and not by the sale of land. The Collector of 
Cawnpore, Mr. Sherer, was of opinion that the evil 
complained of was due to the direct engagement of 
the Government with proprietors of small estates and 
that no prohibition of sale could remedy it. Mr. 
Strachey, Collector of Moradabad, in a very sugges¬ 
tive minute, urged that the evils complained of were 
owing to the novel and rigid revenue system that had 
been introduced, substitutii^ individual rights and 
liability in place of the old joint responsibility and the 
absence of the power of alienation. The change was 
not in all cases from bad to worse, for stagnation 
would mean impoverished proprietors, and the curse 
of landlords, impotent for good, would be doubljr 
heavy in a country which was almost -entirely an 
agricultural one. The evil, in Mr. Strachey*s opinion 
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could not be remedied by merely legislative changes^ 
or the reform of the procedure of courts. TRe Govern* 
ment must take upon itself all the functions of a 
wealthy landlord. He accordingly advocated the^ 
plan of Government agricultural banks on the model 
of the^ French Credit JRmcier. As far as legislative 
relief could legitimately be extended, he thought that 
the Government had done enough by enacting 
Sections 194, 243 and 244 in the new Code of Civil 
Procedure. 

The North-Western Provinces Government, after 
eliciting the views of its revenue officers, referred the 
question to the Sadar Court, who consulted the Dis¬ 
trict Judges upon the matter. Mr. Pearson, Judge of 
the Sagar and Narbada territories, in an exhaustive 
minute discussed both sides of the question and gave 
his opinion against the proposed restrictions upon sale 
and the prqxjsed substitute, namely—temporary 
transfer or farm of the profits. Mr, Wynyard, Judge 
of Shajdianpore, suggested that sales in execution of 
deciees could not wdl be abolished as long as the 
C^ventment retained that process to recover its arrears 
of revenue, and that all that could be done by way of 
remedy was to take steps to secure the attendance of 
hdth parties when the suit was tried, and to make the 
District Judge's sanction necessary in cases of sale for 
decrees exceeding three hundred rupees. Mr. Lean» 
Judge of Mirxapore, expressed his doubts about the 
validity of the political argument urged for a change 
of the law, and he concurred in all essential points 
Pearson. Mr. Vansittart, Judge of Baxeffiy,. 

19 
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maintained that although the mischief was chiefly 
owing to the revenue system with which the civil 
courts had no concern, yet, as political expediency re- 
• quired it, he would vote for the change and exempt 
ail revenue-paying lands from liability to any process 
of the courts. Mr. Plowden, Judge of Ghazeppore, 
also suggested that the remedy for the evil complained 
of was to be sought in a reform of the revenue system. 
The revenue system broke up the talukdaries and 
violated the principle of the joint liability of village^ 
communities and substituted individual* ownership in 
its place under the Pattedari and Ealkahandi sys* 
term Mr. Ross, Judge of Farrakabad, urged that, under 
a settled and strong Government, the evil complained 
of was unavoidable under the operations of a law of 
equal succession. While, therefore, a complete check 
was impossible, he suggested as palliative measures 
the necessity of registering all bond affecting land, of 
increasing the powers of pre-emption and exempdng 
lands from sale for debts below one hundred rupees, 
and lastly, he advised that a preliminary inquiry ^ould 
precede the sale with a view to ascertain and ddSae 
the interest sold. 

The Sadar Court of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces expressed themselves in favour of compelling the 
cteditor fost, to exhaust the personal property of the 
debtor and then of limiting sales of land to decrees in 
which the property to be sdd had been distinctly 
hypothecate, and to cases of fraud on creditois. They 
were also in favour of declaring the exemption 
liadliom liability to sale in ^aspect of decrees . 
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small amounts, and requiring the MunsifFs to secure 
the sanction of the District Judge before proceeding 
to sell the land. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, in reporting his views 
upon the whole correspondence, expressed himself * 
strongly against all the heroic remedies and thought 
that tKe provisions of Sections 194, 243 and 244 of 
Act VIII. of 1859 were sufficient for the present 
with a slight amendment of Section 244, so as to 
dispense with the necessity of finding sufficient 
Security, and he suggested that it was desirable to 
watch their effects for some years and to be con¬ 
tent till then with a direction to require that, in all 
executions of decrees for money, process shall in the 
first instance issue against the movable property, and 
that the interests to be sold should be carefully ascer¬ 
tained by the Collector, so as to secure to the pur¬ 
chaser a carefully defined title. 

This summary of the views of the revenue and 
judicial officers in the North-Western Provinces will 
show the wide diversity of opinion that prevails on 
the subject among persons in every way competent to 
judge about the issues involved in the dispute. AH 
varieties and shades of opinion are represented in it, 
from the extreme conservatism which would abolish 
entirely the powers of even voluntary transfer and 
make the ryat a serf of Government lands, or revive 
the system of entail, to the extremely radical prin- 
qples of a la% 8 s«zfoiire policy of doing nothing by 
way of interference between man and man. A 
ahrong consensus of views appears, however, to be 
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in favour of a middle course which, while restricting 
the enfofted sale of land to decrees, which by their 
express terms affected it, would uphold the power 
of private transfer by way of sale or mortgage^ but 
would even in cases, where sales might be necessary 
and proper, first try file effects of a temporary 
attachment and farm of the profits. This view, it 
will be seen, was first suggested by Sir W. Muir and 
coincides in all essential details with that which has 
received the sanction of the legislature in the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act. 

To proceed, however, with the history of the 
land sale controversy, the Government of India 
appears to haye taken no further action in the matter 
on the conflicting views of the North*Westem Pro¬ 
vinces officers, and to have contended itself with 
watching the effects of the new G)de of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure for some years as recommended tw 
Lieutenant-Governor. It must be remembered, how- 
that the revulsion of feeling caused hy the 
mutinies suggested the introducticm of Sectim^ ig4, 
243 and 244 in the Code, and these Sectk^ majr 
well be reckoned as the first acknowledgment of a 
phange of policy on the part of Government in this 
connection, and a recognition of its obligation to res¬ 
pect the national sentiment regarding ancestral land 
and its duty to preserve the old hereditary proprietors 
of the same in ^eir possessimi. It was hoped at the 
time that by making the decreed amount payable hf 
instalments, and by permitting temporary attach¬ 
ments of the lands eithar through a receiver appointed ; 
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by the courts or through the Collector of the District, 
sufficient time and consideration would be setured to 
help the involved proprietor to redeem his lands and 
retain his status. ^ 

In its newly acquired provinces, the Government 
* of India proceeded a step further in the declaration 
of this hew policy. In the Punjab, a circular order 
having the effect of law was issued as early as Octo¬ 
ber 1858, directing that no hereditary or jointly 
acquired property in land should be sold in liquids* 
<ion of a sum decreed in Civil Courts without the 
sanction of the Judicial Commissioner. In 1866, when 
the Code of Civil Procedure was extended to the 
Punjab Provinces, proviso was ordered to Section 
2o8 (which declares all rights in lands as liable to 
attachment and sale)-—to the effect: 

That no immovable property ihould be attached or eold 
without the eanotion of the Oommiesioner of the Diviiioa, 
and no hereditary or jointly-acquired property in land ahould be 
attaelied or eold wi^out ffie eanotion of the Chief Court. 

Similar provisions were introduced by the Govern¬ 
or of India in its Proclamations, extending the Code 
ofCivU Procedure to the other non-regulation districts. 
In the Central Provinces and in Oudh, it was added 
that no ancestral pre^rty in land should be sold in 
satisfaction of a decree without the sanction of the 
Judicial Commissioner, and no self-acquired property 
in land should be sold without the previous permission 
of the Divisicmal Commissioner, In the Chota 
Nligpur District of the Bengal Provinces, under orders 
" of the Government of India issued as far bock as 1 833, 
^movable property was not sold in liquidaticm of 
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debts, but under the order of the Political Agent of 
the Provfbce the estate of the debtor was sequestrated, 
and the assests were appropriated to the payment of 
the creditor after allowing a small maintenance to the 
indebted proprietor. When the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure was extended to this province, these powers of 
the Commissioner or Political Agent were expressly 
reserved, and without his sanction no sale could take 
place. In the Berar Districts, the sanction of the 
Divisional Commissioner and of the Resident respec¬ 
tively was required before ancestral or self-acquireS 
land could be sold. It was only in the so-called 
regulation provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras and 
the North-West, that no legal restriction was placed 
upon the freedom of sale. In all the other provinces, 
the power of allowing sale was left to the discretion of 
the chief revenue and judicial authorities. The neces¬ 
sity of such sanction acts as a deterent upon money¬ 
lenders, who, seldom, if ever, succeed in making out a 
case sufficiently strong to satisfy the higher authorities. 
As the introduction of Sections 194,243 and 244 was 
the first step in the way of securing the restriction of 
complete freedom of transfer in land, this requisition of 
superior sanction might well be regarded as the second 
decisive step taken by the Government with a view to 
protect the old proprietary classes from being deprived 
of their lands by the superior enterprise and intelli¬ 
gence of the money-lenders. 

In course of time, it was however discovered that 
the checks sought to be imposed in both the ways 
j|bove mentioned proved comparatively ineffecrive in 
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Operation, and this led to what may well be called the 
next phase of this land sale controversy. The subject 
was first broached by the Judges of the Chief Court in 
the Punjab, who complained that the discretion 
vested in them by law required some definite rules tc^ 
guide it in a spirit of uniformity throughout the terri¬ 
tories, and they asked for a legislative measure which 
would define more particularly the circumstances iti 
which the sanction should be given or refused inde¬ 
pendently of the question, whether the other assests of 
the land-owning classes were sufficient or not, which 
was the only point inquired into in practice. This 
reference re-opened the larger question of the desirabi¬ 
lity of such r^trictions upon the freedom of sale. 
Mr. Justice Boulouis expressed himself strongly in 
favour of absolutely refusing permission to the sale of 
land in a zamindari or Bhayachari village in respect 
of mdney debts unless the land was mortgaged to the 
decree-holder. Mr. Justice Simpson went further and 
desired that there should be no exception even in cases 
of mortgage bonds. The Division Officers, who were 
consulted on the point, reported their views with the 
same diversity which has been already noticed in res¬ 
pect of the North-West Provinces. The G)mmissioner 
of Delhi was of opinion that the sale of land should be 
prohibited in all cases, except under decrees for arrears 
of revenue, in which cases, as the Government claimed 
the right to oust owners for such arrears, there could 
be no hardship in selling the land at the instance of 
the private suitor. The Commissioner was not inclin¬ 
ed to make any exception in favour of mortgage. The 
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Deputy Commissioner of the same Division expressed 
himself in favour of reserving the mortgagee’s right 
And would only extend the prohibition to sales for 
money decrees. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Goorgaon was inclined to object to the restriction 
proposed, but would allow* one year of grace to the 
involved debtor to stave off the sale. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Kamal would dispense with all 
restrictions, as also with the necessity of sanction, and 
was of opinion that the provisions of Section 243 and 
244 were quite sufficient restrictions, in all cases. 
The Commissioner of Hissar was ali>o inclined to take 
an equally favourable view of the ramindar*s position 
and was content to watch the effect of the provisions 
of Sections 243 and 244. He was however opposed 
to the policy of allowing forced sales in cases of 
decrees for arrears of revenue and for money borrow¬ 
ed for improvements. The Commissioner of Jallandar 
on the other hand would prdiibit all sales of heredi¬ 
tary and jointly acquired land under all circumstances. 
The Commissioner of Amritsar thought that Bou- 
louis* proposal to forbid sales in respect money* 
decrees, and to allow them in case of mc^rtgage debts 
would simply prove futile and lead only to an increase 
of mortgage transactions. The Commissioner of 
Lahore was in favour of the total prohibition of sale 
under all circumstances. Mr. Griffin, Deputy Com. 
missioner of Lahore, would restrict the prohiintion t6 
ancestral property only, leaving jointly acquired »pro- 
periytotake care of itsdf. The Comm^srioiier o 
Eawal Pindi was in favour d Mr. Boulouis’ proposal. 
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The Commissioner of Derajat was opposed to prohibi¬ 
tory legislation and thought that the restrictigns under 
Sections 238 and 244 were sufficient. Mr. Brandereth 
Commissioner of Multan, thought that our revenue 
arrangements were chiefly responsible for the indebt¬ 
edness of the zamindar clsf^, and that as long as 
these arrangements continued, ancestral lands should 
not be liable to coercive sale on account of simple 
dd>ts and mortgage transactions. Mr. Barnes, 
officiating Commissioner of Multan, thought that 
4here was no need of amending the law, and that the 
present restrictions were sufficient. 

The Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, Mr. P. 
S. Melvil, reporting his own views upon the reference, 
urged that the Punjab had passed through its stage of 
pupilage and had entered upon vigorous manhood, 
and that the people were growing in intelligence and 
wealth; be was of opinion, therefore, that it was not 
necessary to b^ive recourse to retrograde legislation, 
and that the security of land should continue to exist 
for all debts for which no special security was pro¬ 
vided, but that it should not be sold in execution till 
all other arrangements to pay the decree within a 
reasonable period of about flfteen years had failed. 
He accordingly suggested that the existing law 
should remain unchanged except that the requisition 
about adequate security in Section 244 should be 
done away with. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, however, in reporting upon the whole cor¬ 
respondence )iis own views, expressed himself strongly 
in ‘^vonr of an absolute prohibition of the sale of 
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hereditary and jointly acquired lands in execution of 
decrees ^;id suggested that the term for temporary" 
alienation under Section 244 should never exceed 
twenty years. The Judges of the Chief Court were 
requested accordingly to submit a draft of the pro¬ 
posed amending law. These Judges, however, differ¬ 
ed among themselves. While Mr. Justice Boulouis 
and Mr. justice Simpson were in favour of further 
express prohibitory legislation, Mr. Justice Lind say 
Was strongly disinclined to move in the matter and 
took bis stand upon the Financial. Commissioner’* 
dissent and the report made by the High Court of 
. the North-West Provinces in regard to the satisfac¬ 
tory working of sections 243 and 244 in those provin¬ 
ces as palliative measures. In consequence of this 
conflict, no further action was taken in this connec¬ 
tion. This closed what may be called the second 
stage of this land controversy. 

The third stage of this controversy began in 
1870, with a reference from the Government of India 
to all the subordinate Governments requesting an ex- 
piression of their views in regard to the success which 
had attended the working of Sections 243 and 244, 
since the new code became law. These Sections, it 
will be easily seen, were in the first instance suggest¬ 
ed by the land systems of the northern and eastern 
portions of India, where individual zamindars, as in 
Bengal, Behar, and Benares, or zamindaris held by 
village conmmnities, as in the North-We^ Provinces 
and the Punjab, were sufficiently large in extent to^ 
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allow a prospect of their being profitably managed by 
means of receivers and Collector’s agents under At¬ 
tachment. This state of things did not exist in the 
ryatwari districts of Bombay and Madras, where the 
system obtains of small holdings and individual res- • 
ponsibility, and in their case it was to be expected 
that fhe Sections would prove inoperative and obso¬ 
lete. The reports of the two Governments and of 
the judicial officers subordinate to them confirmed 
this anticipation. The Madras authorities reported 
•that Section 244 had never been extended to their 
provinces, and that Section 243 also was not much 
resorted to. The Bombay authorities also made a 
similar report, in the non-regulation districts of the 
Punjab, Oudh, the Central Provinces and the Berars, 
the Sections were inoperative on another account. 
‘These provisions pre-supposed a division of authority 
between the judicial and revenue services. In these 
provinces, however, both these functions were com¬ 
bined in one and the same official, and while the 
check of superior sanction was in operation, Section 
244 was found to be unworkable in its practical ap¬ 
plication. In the North-West Provinces and Benga 
also, Section 244 was proved to have been either not 
worked at all, or to have been abused. As regard 
Section 243, however, the authorities in both the 
provinces reported that it had secured on the whole 
beiieficial results by way of mitigating in a consider¬ 
able percentage of cases the extreme severity of the 
kw implied in the final resort to the sale process; yet, 
even in these districts it was observed that the Sec- 
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tions worked less satisfactorily in the case of small 
than in large estates. 

It was in the course of this inquiry into the 
working of Sections 243 and 244* that the authori- 
•ties of the Central Provinces ventured on their own 
.account to re-open the laftd sale controversy and the 
views of Colonel Keatings, Chief Commissioner ) Mr. 
P. S. Melvill, Judicial Commissioner; Mr. (now Sir 
“Charles) Bernard, Commissioner of Nagpur; and Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Nicholls, Deputy Commissioners, 
were elicited upon the general merits of the policy of 
restricting the freedom of sales in execution of de¬ 
crees. In view of the fact that the settlement had 
ibeen recently introduced in these provinces, and that 
property in land had been a new creation of the 
settlement, Mr. Melvill saw reason to change the 
views he had expressed as Financial Commissioner of 
the Punjab, and urged the necessity of a restrictive 
measure by which lands would be exempted from sale 
for debts contracted prior to the settlement. He 
further proposed that, after due notification, during 
which all debts contracted since the settlement might 
.be cleared off, all sales of land in execution of decrees 
should be prohibited without any distincrion of ances¬ 
tral or self-acquired lands. Colonel Keatings, the 
^Oiief Commissioner, was not prepared to go so far as 
Ux, Melvill. He would confine the exemption t^ es¬ 
tates yielding more than three hundred rupees 
annual rental. All smaller estates diould be l^t 
be dealt with under the existing laW which reguires 
:sanctiQii befcffe sale* T^e two systems of freedom 


a s 
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and restriction of sale would, he thought, be thua- 
working side by side and serve to educate The people 
3ut of their tutelage. The Chief Comtnissioner also 
differed from the Judicial Commissioner on another^ 
point. He proposed to make a distinction between 
ancestral and self-acquired lands, and to regard all 
lands* howsoever acquired, as ancestral after fifty 
years possession or two successions of heir, and to 
exempt only the ancestral lands so defined from sale. 
In the case of large ancestral properties preserved' 
from sale, the Chief Commissioner proposed that the 
debts of the owners should be paid off by an attach¬ 
ment of their profits, or by handing them over to the 
creditors for a teftn of twenty-five years at the most, 
to be in the end restored back to the owner free of aS^ 
claims. In these several ways the inevitable change 
would, he thought, be sufficiently retarded to avoid 
all political inconvenience and any sudden social* 
revolutidn. Of the minor authorities consulted, the 
Dqiuty Commissioners of Jabalpur, Chindwara, 
Nimar and Narbada Diviaon were of opinion that 
no diange in the existing law was called for. Mr. 
Bernard, Commissfoner of Nagpur, however, prop^ 
to exempt aU lands, whether ancestral or acquired^ 
from compulsory sale by process of civU courts. Mr. 
Brooks, the Commissioner and Mr. NichoWs, Assistant 
Commissioner, Seoni, were inclined to dMnc 

tioD between ancestral and selt-acqiiired property,, 
and while exempting the one from sale, when there 
ware heirs Bving and subjecting it instead to tempo¬ 
rary alienations, they did not think any protectioo 
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should be extended to the other, whether it was joint 
or divided, and they'would extend the same law to 
Mahomedans as well as Hindus. 

Here this fourth stage of the controversy »ended 
for the present without leading to any practical result, 
so far as the Central Provinces were concerned. In 
1872, Sir William Muir became Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, and, in, connection with 
the new rent and revenue bills, re-opened the whole 
discussion. The Honourable Mr. J. D. Inglis, Mr. 
C. A. Elliott and Mr. Reade wrote strongly in favour’ 
of restrictive legislation. Mr. Inglis suggested that 
after a certain time personal property alone should 
be held liable for unsecured debts, as also for arrears 
of revenue^ that ancestral property should be exemp¬ 
ted from sale on account of unregistered mortgage 
debts; and that decrees founded on roistered mort¬ 
gage bonds should be satisfied as far as possible by a 
temporary transfer of the property, which should be 
only sold when such an arrangement was impossible. 
Mr. Reade was of opinion that mortgage transactions 
abould be respected, and that, in regard to the past, 
limple debts also had a claim to be satisfied out of 
land. He, therefore, proposed that a term of two 
years should be fixed for the realization of all previous 
unsecured d^ts> and that, after that term, simple 
debts should bd only realized from the person and out 
pf the movable property of the debtor. In regard to 
Biort|age debts, he proposed that there should be no 
iatemipce wtei the property mortgaged ^was 
4i^|uke4 Where it was ancestral, the daki shouM 
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be paid ofF by a farm or attachment of profits for a 
term not exceeding thirty years. Mr. Ellidtt urged 
that the zamindar should be regarded as a person 
holding land burdened with a public duty» and that 
while all claims in respect of old debts should be 
respected, it should be declared for the future 
that the civil courts would not lend their help 
to realize new debts by the sale of the land or 
by any process severer than a thirty years* farm, 
the zamindar holding during the farm as a privileged 
tenant. 

In the meanwhile, Sir William Muir had learned 
to moderate his old extreme views, and he content* 
ed himself with the proposal that larids should be 
exempted from sale for unsecured debts, that there 
should be in every district a court for the relief of 
encumbered estates, like the G)urt of Wards, and 
that Seer lands should be inalienable beyond the life¬ 
time of the holder. These views were referred to the 
Judged of the High Court, Allahabad, two of whomi 
Mr. Justice Turner and Mr. Justice Pearson, strongly 
condemned retrograde measures, while the third 
Judge, Mr. Justice Spankie, gave a very doubtful 
support. Sir William Muir afterwards^ toned down 
his proposals still further and contented himself with 
recommending that the execution work in the case 
of land sales should be transfarred to the CollectorSi 
who, if they found the lands hopele^y involved, 
should proceed with the sale. If there was a hope 
of rescuing the estate by good management within 
years, the Cdlector should assume sodi 
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management. Eventually, Sir William Muir with¬ 
drew all * his chief proposals so far as the North-West 
Provinces were concerned on the ground that it was 
now too late to think of prohibiting the sales of land 
for unsecured debts, and expressed himself satisfied 
that a better execution of the powers conferred under 
Sections 243 and 244, or an enlargement of these 
powers, was all that was required under the . circum-- 
stances. The effect of this unconditional surrender 
on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor was that in 
the Nordi-West Provinces, Rent and Revenue Acts 
of 1873, the only new provision that was inserted, 
was in Section 7, relating to ex-proprietary tenants, 
by which proprietors who lost or ^rted with their 
lands were recognised to have the status of pri- 
vil^ed tenants in Seer land, holding at a rent of four 
annas in the rupee less than that paid by tenants-at- 
will, and this rent could not be enhanced, ex¬ 
cept for specific reasons laid down in the law. This, 
was the only outcome at the time so far as the North- 
West Provinces were concerned of all this lengthy 
controversy. Subsequently as suggested by Sir Wiflianr 
Muir, in amending the Code of Civil Procedure, the 
Legislature took care to enlarge the Collector’s 
powers and to lay down specific rules of procedure 
for his guidance in the matter of the execution 
of decrees against land, the absence of which 
rules was so much complsuned of by the various 
subordinate Governments, who were consulted about 
the wmUug ofthe Sections 243 and ^4 of Afft 
VXXI.<rf l859* In Oudh, however, a Rdid Act lb 
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favour of the Talukdars was passed in 1870, by 
which special provision was made as to the way in 
which revenue officers were to assume the manage¬ 
ment of encumbered estates and to arrange for the 
liquidation of the estates. The Broach Talukdars Act* 
passed in the next year wal modelled on the same 
principles, and later on, we have had several Acts in 
the same spirit for the benefit of particular classes^ 
notably the Zamindars of Sind and Chota-Nagpur. 
Before the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act was. 
passed, the Acts named above were the only outcome 
of this long discussion. 

The land sale controversy, however, did not end 
with the enactment of these measures. It was re¬ 
opened in the Central Provinces in 1874 under the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. ^(since Sir John) Morris^ 
when the subject was started in connection with a 
new revenue and tenancy bill fgr those provinces. 
The minutes recorded by Mr. Morris, Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Carpenter, Commissioners of Jabalpur; Mr. 
Jones, Commissioner of Nagpur; and Mr. Low, Com¬ 
missioner of the Narbada Division, go over the whde 
ground of this most controversial subject and might 
be said in some degree to complete the literature of 
the restrictive school of thinkers and statesmen. As 
the Government of India was not prepared to prohi¬ 
bit all involuntary transfer of landed properties, the 
discussion at this time was confined chiefly to the 
devising of means by which the evils of a too rapid 
. tranMer might be obviated Mr. Granti for instance^ 
.j^.|Mroposed that the best way to protect the rynts** 
so 
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interests, and deter Bania purchasers from investing 
their spare cash in land, was to hold that no absolute 
proprietary title to land could be recognized in India, 
and to enforce upon the purchasers the full responsi¬ 
bilities of the holders of land by placing a check upon 
the choice of managers,* and in the last resort by can¬ 
celling the settlement, if necessary, and pensioning off 
the dispossessed holder by a part payment of the 
Jamma. These drastic remedies alone could, in his 
opinion, check the evil; all the other measures only 
touched the surface symptoms of the. disease in the 
body-politic. The necessity of sanction, for ins¬ 
tance, enforced in the non-regulation provinces, had 
become in the course of time impotent of effect. Mr. 
Jones also proceeded on the same track, when he laid 
down as one of his postulates that‘the mere exemption 
of lands from sale for money debts would be an in¬ 
sufficient remedy^ He, however, thought that Mr. 
Grant’s scheme would effect too sweeping a change 
and it would be impossible to work it. The land 
might be protected, but the produce of it from year 
to year would be sequestrated. He accordingly pro¬ 
posed his own scheme which would allow private 
transactions of sale, but put a stop to involuntary 
transfer by civil process except in the case of debts 
expressly secured on the land; and with a view to 
secure a check upon extravagant loans, he would re¬ 
quire that all loans, for which ancestral property was 
to be mortgaged, should be contracted only under the 
Collector’s supervision and should be held to be void 
.aitd of no ob^tory force without such caosent 
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Further he would leave parties to exercise their rights 
fr-eely, in respect of self-acquired land, except that he 
would encourage family entails §nd settlements. In 
respect of past transactions, he would constitute each 
Deputy Commissioner's Court into an encumbered • 
estates court and help the spMy release of estates by 
loans from Government. Mr. Grant thought that 
Mr. Jones’ scheme about investing Collectors with 
the power of certifying good and legitimate loans 
would be found impossible to work, though he thought 
^better of the encumbered estates scheme. Mr. Low 
thought that the old proprietors were ruined not by 
the Banks so much as by' the txcessive temptations 
to borrowing placied in their way by the settlement. 
He agreed with Mr. Grant in thinking that the best 
way to reduce these temptations was to enforce the 
responsibilities of proprietary possession. After this 
was done, the next step was to limit the power of 
alienating ancestral land to one quarter of the estate 
at the owners’s pleasure and to declare the remaining 
three-quarters inalienable. The only form of aliena* 
tion that Mr. Low would permit under his scheme 
was a lease for ten years only. Involuntary aiiena* 
tion of ancestral estate by civil process would only 
be allowed in cases when the original bond had been 
certiBed by the Collector as having been passed for 
sufficient consideration, and the property charged did 
not exceed one-fourth of the owner’s possessions^ 
Mn Carpenter^ Commissioner of the Jabalpur Divi¬ 
sion, contented himself with a more modest and cer¬ 
tainly less involved scheme of reform. He thought 
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that the evil would be best checked by insisting npoa 
€he creditor the necessity of filing a written state* 
ment of his account with his debtors in the Regis* 
trar*s office, and he would also have a register of all 
^)roperties, showing how far they were encumbered 
or free. He disapproved bf all strong remedies, but, 
if further legislation was desired, he expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of exempting lands from sale but 
leaving them liable to the attachment of their profits 
for eight or ten years. Finally, Mr. Morris, the 
Chief Commissioner, discussed all the . views of his 
subordinates and found more or less*fault ^ith them 
all as being either unworkable or undesirable, but at 
the same time he refused to take upon himself the 
responsibility of suggesting any particular measures 
for adoption. He, however, made alternative sug¬ 
gestions to the effect that aU property in land should 
be declared exempt from sale in execution of civil de¬ 
crees, and that the only alienation which should be 
allowed to the owner was a lease for a term of less 
than tea years, which lease might be transferred to 
the creditor in satisfaction of his claim. If the latter 
measure seemed to be too radical, he suggested the 
establishment of Encumbered Estates Courts, and 
was of opinion that the Civil Courts should rduse to 
recognise all alienations save those certified by die 
seudjcourts. This concludes the sixth phase of these 
land-sale controversies. 

None of these discussions of 1859 and 1873 in 
the North-West Provinces, of 1869 in the Fui^b, of 
1871 and 1874 in the C^:al Provinces, seem 
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liave produced much eflFect upon the legislature, exc^ 
in measures of partial operation for the relief of parti- 
ouiar classes, which were never recognised to be any* 
thing but temporary expedients. The general law 
for the Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras * 
continued to be one of unfet*tered freedom. Sir A« 
Hobhhuse very justly characterized the extreme pro¬ 
posals of the officers of the North-West and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces as violating the spirit of all sound 
legislation and advised more cautious proceedings. 
•The subject was, however, not to be laid at rest by 
the dictum of the law member, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India was soon after forced to take 
action in the *Iast stage of this controversy 
which had > its rise this time in the Bombay 
Presidency. The immediate occasion which attracted 
public attention to the subject in this Presidency was' 
the outbreak of the riots in the Deccan districts in 
1875. The inquries undertaken by the Commission 
included this among other topics, and they raked up 
the whole of the past literature on the subject as far as 
this Presidency was concerned It appeared from this 
research into past records that as early as 1844, 
Captain Anderson, of the Revenue Survey, had com¬ 
plained of the mechanical action of the courts and 
urged the necessity of getting a valuation of landed 
property made by independent assessors prior to the 
issue of the order of sale and compelling judgment 
•^editors to accept it at that price. Mr. Frere and 
Mr, Rose recommended the estaMishment of usury- 
daws and the opening of licensed Government pawn* 
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broker’s shops. Mr. Rose further urged the justice of 
exempting houses and mirasi rights from being sold in* 
execution of money-decrees. Usury laws had obtain¬ 
ed in the Madras and Bengal Presidencies and in the 
Jlorth-West Provinces, but they had found no place in 
the Bombay Code of 1827.* Accordingly, the enact¬ 
ment of a usury law limiting interest to a maxiftium 
rate of a twelve per cent., also the introduction of 
some provision requiring all bonds to be registered,, 
and transferring houses and lands into the creditor’s 
possession, to pay himself out of the usufruct thereof, 
in a term of years—these measures W(:re suggested 
as palliative remedies in 1844 in the interests of the 
lyats. The Government of Bombay, however, negatived 
aH these proposals. 101852. Captain Wingate took 
up the subject of the compulsory sale of the ryats’' 
lands in ex^ution of decrees, and urged a change of 
the law on the ground that such sales were unknown 
in the times of the old rulers, were further opposed 
to native feeling and were but rarely resorted to till 
the land settlements were made. He advocated the 
policy of declaring that lands should not be sold on 
account of unsecured debts, though they might be 
freely mortgaged and sold voluntarily, and in such 
cases decrees might be specifically enforced in regard 
to them. Captain Wingate also recommended a 
usury law and proposed to invest the courts with a 
discretionary power to allow proper interest He 
suggested the advisability of reviving the institution of 
Panchayats to try summary suits vsdued at less than 
Ibirty rupees and the extension of a general insolvency 
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law. These recommendations remained unnoticed 
for nearly thirty years, but it is strange that 
almost every one of the proposak then made by 
Captain Wingate has of late received the sancj 
tion of the Legislature. ^ The usury law, the 
exemption of lands from civil process for un- 
aecufed debts, the panchayat courts, a liberal 
insolvency law—these are the leading features of 
the new Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act. To pro¬ 


ceed however with the history of the subject, in 1859, 
-pytler recommended the establishment of a regis¬ 
try of the ryats’ debts in the Mamlatdar s office, with 
a view to check fraud and show all payments made 
by the ryats. In ^ 860, Mr. Jacomb submitted a plan 
of Government savings and town banks to help 
needy ryats with easy interest. The Government of 
Bombay did not support either of these pro¬ 
posals. For the next twelve years, Bombay officers 
seemed not to have thought much of this subject, 
as the prosperity brought on the country by high 
prices secured a sensible advance in the comfort of 
the people. In 1872-73. however, hard times returned 
and Mr. (now Sir Raymond) West published ha 
pamphlet: “The Land and the Law of India,” 
which gave birth to a long discussion, both in and 
out of the Presidency. Mr. West proposed that ^ 
power of alienating land should be limited. He urged 

^ the Government that it should declare aU ass^ 

8^ land to be expressly inalienable except wiA its 
assent, or reassessable to a rack rent on such idieim- 
tkm for the benefit of the public. If this might be 
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deemed to be too strong a measure, he proposed to- 
confine thfe power of alienation with the Collector’s 
consent to the surplus land, i>e,, land exceeding a 
certain fixed necessary minimum for comfortable 
subsistence, and it was this excess land alone which 
was to be liable to attachment and sale. The 
dwellings, the crops, and the cattle of the 
agriculturists should also be exempt. His next pro¬ 
posal was that mortgages and leases for more than 
one year be subjected to the same rules as sales. Mr, 
West further proposed to limit the right of enforcing"’ 
a Specific Partition of Property. The necessary mini¬ 
mum requisite for the support of a’family should not 
be partitioned, but the se^^rating sharers should be 
paid off in money. A system of family settlements 
for large estates and a liberal law of insolvency 
crowned the edifice of these proposed sweeping 
reforms. Mr. Pedder also contributed his mite to the 
literature on this subject. He argued for a reformed 
procedure, a law of bankruptcy, and finally the ex¬ 
emption of land from sale in execution of decrees. 
Hiis exemption, however, was mot to apply to the 
crops or profits of land. We next have the inquiries 
conducted by the Deccan Riots Comm^on, of wjiich 
the immediate outcome has been the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists Relief Act of 1879. As far as the subject 
of land sale is concerned, it is to be noted that the 
Commission reported in favour of aboliriiiog sales of 
knd in execution d wmey decrees. They further 
sitggested die necessity of a liberal insdveQcy kw, of 
he ab(tfri(m of dvil imprisonment, and establ^ 
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ment of public notaries and registration of all pay* 
meats in pass books. The Bombay Government, 
under Sir Phillip Woodhouse, however, negatived the 
recommendation in regard to the extonption of land 
from sale, as also the proposal to abolish imprison-*' 
ment for debt. When Sir Richard Temple, however, 
became Governor, he took up the subject again with 
his usual energy and urged the necessity of giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
in the matter of a law exempting lands from sale 
in execution of money decrees except when they 
had been specifically pledged. He also pressed for a 
more liberal insolvency law, and a law for limiting 
the rate of interest. These suggestions were approved 
by the Government of India, and the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists Relief Act was passed into law. 

We have thus reviewed the whole history of this 
lengthy discussion for the past twenty-five years in 
the North-West Provinces, in the Punjab, in the 
Central Provinces, and finally in the Bombay Presi* 
dency. There can bf^ no question that the relief sa 
tardily given is in accordance with the conservative 
instincts and traditions of the people. A tborouf^ 
review of the whole discussion like the one we have 
now summarized can alone bring out all the bearings 
of this most important question. The (^emment of 
India has ^own great practi(^l wis^m in refusing 
to lend its support to the more extreme proposals of 
its revenue officers. Mr. Justice West, Mr. Elliott, 
Mr. Grant, fir. Jones and the other authorities ap- ^ 
|)ear to us to have ignored die main conditions of t^ 
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problem. The country is in a transition stage, pass¬ 
ing from §emi-feudal and patriarchal conditions of 
existence into a more settled and commercial order of 
things, from a period of disturbance and wars into 
► one of peace and tranquility, from payments in kind 
to cash payments, from the laws of custom to the rule 
of competition, from a simple to a more complicated 
social organization. No economical l^islation can 
succeed under such circumstances, which seeks to run 
against the current, or stem the torrent. In all coun¬ 
tries, property, whether in land or other goods, raustc 
gravitate towards that class which has more intelli¬ 
gence and greater foresight, ancT practises abstinence, 
and must slip from the hands of thqse who are igno¬ 
rant, improvident and hopeless to stand on their own 
resources. This is a law of Providence and can 
never be wisely or safely ignored by practical states¬ 
men for any fancied political or sentimental conside¬ 
rations. As long as the difference in the habits and 
education of the saving few, represaited by the Bania 
and Brahmin classes, and the spending many who 
•count by millions among the military and the cultiva* 
ting classes remains good, property will gravitate 
from the one class to the other, notwithstanding all 
prohibitory l<^;islation* The utmost that Govern¬ 
ment can safely venture to do is to regulate this in¬ 
evitable transfer, to temper the change so as to avoid 
all immediate hardships. An insolvency law cannot 
l>eneiit anybody, where none but the castaways and 
waifs of society to degrade diemsd^es toseek its 
advantage. A law of {(jxoed entaib cannot be 
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pected to work when the notion of equal inheritance 
by birthright is so thoroughly engrained i^ the na* 
tional mind. A minimum sufficient for subsistence 
cannot be fixed when the natural conditions of soil 
and climate permit of the lowering of the standard of* 
■necessary comfort to any •conceivable limit. The 
force«of resistance must well forth from within and 
cannot possibly be superimposed. The forcible pro* 
hibition of all transfer of real property, voluntary and 
involuntary, can never mend matters—it can only 
.stereotype existing poverty and aggravate existing 
helplessness. The Government of such a large Empire 
cannot afford means to be the banker of its millions of 
insolvent tenants^and cannot equalize the changing 
conditions of bad harvests and scanty or irregular rain- 
^all As we have said above, it can only adopt tempo- 
Tary expedients and watch anxiously the effects of its 
experiments. It must accept as inevitable the tendency 
to ccMicentration of the landed capital of the country, 
and only limit its agency to the minor work of 
smoothing the gradual change. The only settlement 
of the problem that is possible is not to its taste. It 
45hould withdraw from its position as landlord and look 
upon the land tax as a tax like any other monopoly 
taxes. A permanent ryatwari , settlement, fixed in 
:grain which the land produces, and commuted into 
money values every twenty or thirty years, can alone 
furnish a solution of this agricultural problem. 
differences subsequently spring up between class and 
class, as th^ have on occasions sprung up in Bengal^ 
the Government can interfere as a mediator, and right 
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matters by protecting the weafe^ against the strong. It 
will not, iipwever, for fancied political considerations 
accept this position or allow middlemen to come be¬ 
tween itself and its pauper tenants, and its attempts 
tio undo the legitimate influence of the saving classes 
can only end in a great disaster. The Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists* Rdief Act can hardly bring any permanent real 
relief, while the standing cause of all the embarrass¬ 
ments of the ryats continues at work with untempered 
rigidity. It is hoped that the new regime, from which 
all hope so much, will turn its attention to this, 
aspect of the question and devise a remedy which 
will establish an accord between the economical, 
^ial ahd intellectual conditions of the population^ 
and secure the real advancement of the country on 
a permanent foundation. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


A T the desire of the Chairman and on behalf of the 
Xx promoters of this movement, I wish to bespeak 
your favourable attention to a few observations on the 
objects of this Conference. Wc are met here to-day 
W a purpose which is eminently catholic and accept¬ 
able to all. The programme of the Congress gathering 
is avowedly political. Here we eschew politics alto¬ 
gether, for there is really no conflict of interests 
between the rulers and the ruled, who all alike desire 
to produce the industrial and economic progress of this 
country. The object of the Social Conference similarly 
sets the reformers and the orthodox majority in appar¬ 
ent opposition. Here on. the economical platform all 
shades of opinion, all differences of views on social, 
political, and religious objects, may unite and co¬ 
operate. This is a point on which it is needless to 
dilate much. Our people in times of old set to them¬ 
selves only one question, and all our works on Philoso¬ 
phy and Science commence and end with the problem 
of deliverance from evil—which is described to be 
three-fold—the weakness and sinfulness of our internal 
nature, the evils we suffer from others, whether gods 
or men, and lastly, the evils we suffer by reason of our 

^ Inaugural Addrass at the first Industrial Conferenoe, Poona,. 
1S90. 
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physical surroundings. People will not easily agree as 
to the method of deliverance from the first set of evils 
—hence the diversity of creeds. In their advocacy of 
their own particular creed, they will not even admit 
the right of others to cross-question them about their 
faith, and they are too often disposed to deny the exist¬ 
ence of any sin or weakness when challenged by others. 
In respect of the second class of evils, different classes 
of men will necessarily disagree to some extent, and 
proposals for co-operation are not always welcome. 
In regard to the third class of evils, however, presented 
by the poverty of our resources and our physical weak¬ 
ness, all men are agreed and all have a common good. 
In this country especially there is no room for a 
difference of opinion. Hindus and Mahomedans, 
Parsees and Christians, the rulers and the ruled, the 
privileged and the unprivileged classes, all stand on a 
common platform, and, as the constitution of the 
present meeting itself demonstrates, are prepared tc 
work together. The work of this Conference thus 
possesses certain advantages which are denied tc 
similar gatherings for other more or less sectarian and 
party purposes. 

The problem we have met here to consider is one 
of ways and means. About the existence of the evil, 
there is no difference of opinion among us. The 
highest official authorities, like Sir Evelyn Baring, 
Sir William Hunter, and others, with the highest non- 
ofi&cial authorities such as Professor Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Mr. Hyndman, are agreed in admitting that the 


* Lord Or^mtr. 
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poverty of this country is phenomenal. The existence 
of this poverty needs no demonstration. We need 
only walk through our streets and study the most 
superficial aspects of our economic situation, and the 
fact forces itself upon us that we are a people of little 
resources. Many millions among us scarcely earn a 
couple of annas a day ,many millions more are always 
underfed and live on the borderland of famine and 
slow death, into which the failure of a single monsoon 
^precipitates them. Of course, this condition of things 
is not of yesterday and is not the result solely of 
foreign conquest and competition. It is an old, a very 
old inheritance. If we feel it more keenly now, we 
feel it because we are being roused from the sleep of 
Ages, and our eyes have learnt to see, and our ears 
have learnt to hear. 

The question of our comparative improvement or 
decline under foreign rule is similarly a question of 
antiquarian history. The practical question for us all 
to lay to heart is not the relative, but the absolute 
poverty and the present helplessness of the country 
generally. To a certain extent the historical discus^ 
sion of the situation is instructive. There can be no 
doubt that whatever may have been our improvement 
in other respects, we have in recent times become more 
than ever dependent upon the single resource of agri¬ 
culture, precarious and contingent as that resource is, 
upon influences we cannot control or count upon with 
certainty. The co-ordination of industries, which 
-regulates th6 due j^oportions of men who plough the 
:SoiI an<i:raise law produce, with tho^ who thanui^^ 
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ture this raw produce, and others still, who exchange 
and distribute it, and the interplay of whose three¬ 
fold activities makes a nation thrive, was never a 
veiy strong factor of our collective social polity. We 
have been all along like most ancient nations, more 
or less exclusively agricultural. But our contact with 
the world outside, and the freedom of exchange which 
has resulted in consequence, have produced one most 
undesirable result. They have aggravated the situa¬ 
tion by making us more than ever dependent upon a 
single and precarious resource. The industry and 
commerce of the country, such as it was, is passing 
out of our hands, and, except in the large Presidency 
Towns, the country is fed, clothed, warmed, washed 
lighted, helped, and comforted generally by a thous¬ 
and arts and industries, in the manipulation of which 
its sons have every day a decreasing share. Foreign 
competition, not because it is foreign, but because it 
is the competition of Nature’s powers against man’s 
labour—it is the competition of organised skill and 
science against ignorance and idleness—is transferring 
•the monopoly not only of wealth, but what is more 
important, of skill, talent, and activity to others. 

The increases* of our exports and imports should 
not dazrfc our vision. The increase is good so far as 
it ^sm; but it is not unmixed good, when that increase 
tlmt we are only perfecting ourselves in the 
^ growing raw produce, and are forgetting 
if Misuse, the and the wealth of resources which 

«§aimiacturiiig and industrial activity brings in its 
year,we egqpoited sixteen erores d rupees 
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worth of wheat, rice and pulse, fifteen crores raw 
cotton, ten-and-a-half crores opium, nine-and-a-half 
crores oil-seeds, eight crores raw jute, nearly five 
crores of hides and skins, one crore of raw wool, 
three-fourths of a crore worth of dye stuffs, half a 
crore of spices, half a crore of raw silk, and a crore 
of miscellaneous produce. Out of a total of nearly 
one hundred crores of produce exported, seventy-five 
crores were thus raw goods, while of manufactured 
or half manufactured goods, cotton six and one-third 
crores, jute nearly two crores, sugar half a crore, tea 
five and a quarter crores, indigo four crores, and coffee 
two crores, making a total of only twenty crores, 
were again the product of foreign skill and capital. 
While we exported raw cotton worth fifteen crores of 
rupees, and six and three-quarter crores worth of 
cotton goods, we imported twenty-seven crores of 
cotton goods, and nearly four crores worth of twist 
and yarn. This single export and import represent 
the change in our condition typically, and, in fact, 
sums up the situation. India, fifty years ago, clothed 
herself with her own manufactures, and now she is 
clothed by her distant masters. The same is the case 
with wool, silk and other textiles, with oils and hides. 
In 1888-89, we imported forty-one lakhs of rupees 
worth of umbrellas, fifteen lakhs worth of children's 
toys and games, twenty-two lakhs of stationery, forty- 
one lakhs worth of paper, ten lakhs of soap, twenty 
lakhs of matches, sixty-six lakhs worth of glass, ten 
lakhs worth of clocks and watches, carriages worth 
seven lakhs of rupees, eight lakhs candles, ten lakhs 
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furniture, fifteen lakhs worth of arms and ammunition, 
twenty*one-and-a-half lakhs of books, sixteen lakhs of 
leather and leather goods, thirty-one lakhs of paints, 
nearly two crores worth of oils, both kerosine and seed 
oils, nearly two-and-a-half crores of Railway mate¬ 
rials, two and one-third crores of machinery and mill- 
work, and iron, steel, and metals of all sorts worth 
five crores in all. We imported even flour, salt, and 
salted fish, and, lastly grain and 'pulse. This is our 
condition, and when the whole situation is thus taken 
in at one view, we feel that we are standing on the 
edge of a precipice, and the slightest push down will 
drive us into the abyss below of unmixed and absolute 
helplessness. Our shipping is not ours; not even the 
coasting trade is carried on in our bottoms. The pro¬ 
portion of native craft to the total tonnage is two and 
a third per cent., and it is a stationary percentage. 
Our banking is not ours, though to a large extent we 
find the money which finances the exchange banks. 
The insurance and the freight and the commission 
business are all foreign monopolies, and the foreign 
merchant’s hand is seen trafficking direct with our 
producers in the remotest and smallest villages. The 
Railways are admittedly foreign monopolies. We 
have, of course, no legitimate ground to complain 
abont t^ese foreign agencies. They do very useful 
they are our masters, and helpful masters 

a Mme are apt pupils. They all indicate one fact 
^ our people should lay to h^rt, but which they 
li’hloo often tempted to lose sight of. Foliticad aaden* 
Aiidykjiot only p^cular vantage grocmd 
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which we have lost. Commercial and manufacturing 
predominance naturally transfers political ascendancy, 
and in this our collapse has been even far more com¬ 
plete. Of course, the situation is not hopeless, for no 
situation is ever hopeless to those who master its real 
significance and resolve to do their best to improve it. 
As stated above, the question at issue is one of ways 
and means, and it is this question which we have met 
to consider. 

There are some people who think that, as long 
as we have a heavy tribute to pay to England, which 
takes away nearly twenty crores of our surplus ex¬ 
ports, we are doomed and can do nothing to help 
ourselves. This is, however, hardly a fair or manly 
position to take up. A portion of the burden repre¬ 
sents interest on moneys advanced to, or invested in, 
our country, and so far from complaining, we have 
reason to be thankful that we have a creditor who 
supplies our needs at such a low rate of interest. 
Another portion represents the value of stores supplied 
to us, the like of which we cannot produce here. The 
remainder is alleged to be more or less necessary for 
the purposes of administration, defence and pay¬ 
ment of pensions, and though there is good cause 
for complaint*that it is not all necessary, we should 
not forget the fact that we are enabled by reason of 
diis British connection to levy an equivalent tribute 
from China by our opium monopoly. I would not, 
tlierefore, desire you to divert and waste your energies 
in the fruitless discussion of this question of tribute, 
irtiidi had better be left to our politicians, 

1 % 
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Secondly, in certain quarters, it is feared that 
till we find in India coal and iron in abundance, our 
struggle with the present situation is hopeless. The 
answer to this is, that the resources of iron and coal 
that have been discovered are not utilised by us to 
the full extent. It will be time enough to complain 
when we have done our best with the existing coal 
and iron fields. There can be no question that the 
success of foreign competition is greatly helped by the 
abundance of these materials, but far more helpful 
than these materials is the spirit and skill which work 
them, and which conquerred India long before steam- 
power came into use, and which turned the balance 
of trade against India. If we but acquire the spirit 
and the skill, the resources will be discovered in yet 
unexplored situations all over the country. 

Thirdly, people are also heard to ask in despair 
the question: Where is the capital to come from 
which will enable us to buy the coal, iron, and machi¬ 
nery, and hire foreigners’ skill, and make them do 
service for us here ? Our resources are no doubt 
■ scanty, but they are abundant enough, in all con¬ 
science, if we would only use them as such, and not 
throw them away into the sea, as we do year after 
year in deference to old traditions and antiquated 
fears and mistrust. Every year we import in treasure 
bullion, gold and silver of the value of twelve crorts 
i.6., three crores of gold and nine crores of 
Tbe whole of the gold disappears and is ab¬ 
sorbed by the soil, and of the silver seven* crores are 
aent by us to the mint every year, and die rest is 
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absorbed like gold. Since i<S34, this absorbing process 
has secured the virtual destruction of nearly four 
hundred and fifty crores of wealth, which might have 
been turned to better account. The saving of four 
hundred and fifty crores in fifty years by twenty-five 
crores of people is not a sign of great prosperity, but 
we have made our position worse by burying it or 
using it unproductively. This hoarding, at least, proves 
that nearly eight crores of rupees may be each year 
turned to capital account if we were only resolved so 
to use it. 

Fourthly, of course, in the choice of ways and ■ 
means, it is not open to us to adopt certain plans of 
operation, which, however much they might be con¬ 
demned on abstract grounds, have been followed with 
practical success in many of the most enlightened 
countries of Europe and America. We cannot, as 
with the Government of these* countries, rely upon 
differential tariffs to protect home industries during 
their experimental trial. We cannot except the 
Government here to do what France or Germany does 
for their shipping trade and their sugar industry, and 
ask Government bounties and subsidies to be paid out 
of general taxes. These are heresies according to 
English Political Economy, such as is taught to us, 

, and whether they be really so or not, it is useless to 
divert our energies in fruitless discussion and seek to 
achieve victory over free trade. We may however 
fairly expect Government to try as an experiment the 
policy of the Culture System, which the Dutch Gov¬ 
ernment actually worked for thirty years in its own 
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Possessions, the East Indies, with signal success, and 
the principle of which is acknowledged by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in its policy of tagai advances and its 
Railway development. If the Government borrows 
crores of rupees every year and constructs railways 
and canals out of these loans, it can as well encourage 
the growth of new industries by guaranteeing or 
subsidising such enterprises in their pioneering stage. 
It has done so successfully in pioneering tea, cinchona, 
and cotton enterprise in certain parts, and it can well 
extend the scope of its operations in other and more 
fruitful directions. It can also very well be asked ,to 
produce its own stores here, just as it produces certain 
minor articles required by its military and postal 
departments. It can also undertake to buy leather, 
woollen goods, etc., from the Indian producer, and 
thus secure the benefit of a sure custom at remunera¬ 
tive rates to new undertakings. It can finally help 
people to join their capital together under such 
guarantees and official supervision, and afford such 
special facilities as the Governments of Europe have 
extended to land improvement banks. 

After all, Government help can do but little, save 
pioneering work. The Government of India is anxious 
to help us. It is prepared to encourage emigration 
abroad and immigration from densely crowded to 
sparsely inhabited tracts. But where are the • men 
who are prepared to take advantage of this extended 
field of colonization both in India, Burmah, and dse- 
wh^e? We have yet to realise thesituatbn. We have 
to resolve to work earnestly and perseveringly wth 
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a purpose and an organization which will conquer all 
obstacles. The evil is too great and of too long a 
standing to be brought under control by private indi¬ 
vidual efforts. We have to work with a will to pull 
long, and pull all, and to pull till we succeed. It 
is on this account that we are meet together. This 
is only a preliminary meeting. We have to move 
the other provinces and arrange for a general con¬ 
ference of those who think with us on this matter, 
and when the men of light and leading from different 
parts meet together, we may hope to set the ball roll¬ 
ing. The promoters of the movement have not hit 
upon, this Conference on the spur of the moment, or as 
an agreeable distraction. The idea has been slowly 
developing itself. It first found expression in a speech 
made two years ago at Ahmednagar. Since then friends 
have worked and tried to educate public opinion. A 
very thoughtful article covering the entire range of 
the Indian economical situation and suggesting ways 
and means appeared in one of our journals, and it has 
attracted extensive notice. The particular positions 
taken up in that article may be controverted and have 
in fact been controverted, but its general accuracy as a 
description of the existing state of things has not been 
questioned, and if it promotes discussion, it may yet 
serve most important purposes. I think I have placed 
before you the whole situation and have also given 
you an idea of the lines on which I desire that the 
entire question should be discussed now or hereafter. 
We have tb keep in mind the following almost 
sxiomatic truths in all our deliberations:— 
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1. The work of the Conference should be con¬ 
ducted, and its constitution framed on non-sectarian 
and non-party lines, so that all classes of people may 
take part in it, 

2 . What we have chiefly to avoid is the pursuit 
of impracticable objects. We should husband our 
little resources to the best of our power, and not 
exhaust them by vain complaints against the drain 
of the Indian tribute, or by giving battle with free 
trade. 

3. We must realize clearly our exact situation, ‘ 

first, our phenomenal poverty, and secondly, oyr 

growing dependence on the single and precarious 
resources of agriculture. ' 

4. Having realised this situation, we must 
strive to correct it with a full sense that we cannot 
do all that we wish in a single year or a decade, and 
that we can at the most create the spirit and the 
tendency, and initiate the movement of change and 
set it afloat. 

5. The proper scope of the work to be done is 
to correct the disproportion between our engrossing 
production of raw agricultural produce and our back¬ 
wardness in the production and distribution of 
manufactured produce. 

6 . In the accomplishment of this aim we should 
not forget that there are permanent advantages and 
disadvantages enjoyed by certain countries and races, 
which regulate distribution and choice of labour, and. 
that we cannot hope to accomplish impossibilities. 
And yet within these limits there is ample scope for 
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good and honest work for many a decade to come in 
the utilisation of our existing—relatively to us ample> 
though as compared with other countries scanty—re¬ 
sources of natural agents and capital with our limit¬ 
less supply of labour. The skill and patience of our 
industrial classes are a rich inheritance which cannot 
fail to help us if we but provide a larger sphere for 
its growth and training. 

7. Bearing these limitations and advantages in 
mind our more immediate efforts should be directed 
to the improvement by art and industry of our raw 
wealth of agricultural produce, and of the articles 
which we send away as raw produce and import as 
manufactured produce. 

8. No hand-made industry can hope to thrive 
in competition with industry moved by cheap natural 
agents. The free use of natural agents moreover 
makes large investments of capital a necessity, and 
thus handicaps all individual efforts beyond rivalry. 
What we have to bear in mind is, therefore, the 
organisation for industry and capital on the joint 
stock principle for collective and large undertakings. 

g. The superior skill of the foreigner must be 
availed of freely by importing it from other countries 
till we train up our own people for the work, first, in 
technical institutes here and in foreign countries, and 
further, in the far more practical discipline of facto¬ 
ries and mills at work. 

lO. Our resources of capital are scanty, but if 
we only knew how to use such resources as we have, 
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and brought them together, we have more wealth 
and capital than we can at present properly handle. 

11. While we put forth our energies in these 
directions, we can well count upon the assistance of 
the State in regulating our co-operative efforts by 
helping us to form deposit and finance banks, and 
facilitating recoveries of advances made by them, by 
encouraging new industries with guarantees or subsi¬ 
dies, or loans at low interest, by pioneering the way 
to new enterprises, and by affording facilities for 
emigration and immigration, and establishing techni¬ 
cal institutes and buying more largely the stores they 
require here, and in many cases by producing their 
own stores. 

12 . State help is after all a subordinate factor 
in the problem. Our own exertion and our own re¬ 
solutions must conquer the difficulties which are 
chiefly of our own creation. 

These are a few of the thoughts which occur lo 
me at this moment. You are most of you far better 
and more practically versed in these matters ^than I 
can well hope to be, and if I were called upon to 
justify this presumption on my part, I can only ap¬ 
peal to the fact that it has been the Brahmin’s here¬ 
ditary privilege to formulate the nation’s wants and 
suggest remedies. With these observations, I shall, 
with your permission, conclude the speech and resume 
my seat. 



VIII. 


TWENTY YEARS’ REVIEW OF 
CENSUS STATISTICS.* 


'pHE Decennial Census Report for 1891, for the 
1 Bombay Presidency, loses much of its interest 
by reason of the great delay that has taken place in its 
•publication. This defect, however, sinks into insigni¬ 
ficance by the side of another and more serious omis¬ 
sion, for which apparently there was less excuse,—we 
refer to the disappointment caused by the total and 
studied neglect to bring together the facts and figures 
of the past three Censuses, in a way to illustrate the 
Social and Economical History of this Presidency, 
during the last twenty years. Attempts, indeed, have 
been here and there made to compare and contrast the 
Census figures of 1891 with those of 1881; but these 
attempts, being only half-hearted and unsystematic, 
lead to very inconclusive results. In the first place, 
India is not America, and a period of ten years is too 
short a term to measure any real or permanent changes 
;n the condition of Indian Societyv The figured re¬ 
sults of 1881, moreover, had the additional disadvant¬ 
age of recording the losses sustained, in consequence 
of the great Famine of 1876-78, and thus furnished no 
:^fe basis for a comparison ofthe normal conditions 
of life in this Country, and of its progress or otherwise 


* PuUiahed in the Poona Quarterly Journal, i89S, 
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in ordinary circumstances. Thirdly, the Census figures 
of 1881 were arranged and classified in many respects 
upon lines not observed in 1871, and these lines have 
been again abandoned in enumerating the results of 
the last Census. For these reasons, the Census Report 
of 1891 appears to us to be useful chiefly in its Appen¬ 
dices, and we propose, in the following pages, to make 
an attempt to present a connected view of the progress 
of this Presidency during the last twenty years, as far 
as it may be gathered from a comparison of the re¬ 
sults of 1891, with those of the Census of 1871, only 
occasionally referring to the intermediate Census of 
1881. Mere figured Statements, however detailed 
and numerous, have no suggestiveness about them, 
and it is necessary to study them in the lights and 
shades of contrasts and comparisons to obtain practical 
lessons for the guidance of the Administration, and for 
the studies of the Political Economist. We shall con¬ 
fine our observations for the present to the purely Bri¬ 
tish Districts of this Presidency, reserving our remarks 
upon the figured results for the F'eudatory States to a 
future issue of this Journal. . 

The area of the British Districts has continued 
constant, being about 125,000 square miles. The 
Populations Statistics, however, do not present station¬ 
ary' figures. The total Population, according to the 
Census of February, 1871, was 16,228,774. The 
numbers were almost stationary in 1881, being 
16,454,414, or an increase of only two-and-a-half 
Lakhs— 1*5 per cent, in ten years. In February 1891, 
the numbers returned were 18,857,004, the increase 
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being over twenty-five Lakhs, or i6 per cent, in 
twenty years, or about 88 per cent, per year. The 
Density of the Population, which was 130 per square 
mile in 1871, and 135 in 1881, has increased to nearly 
151 per square mile. A comparison of these figures 
with those of England and \\'ales cannot fail to be 
very instructix e. The area of England and Wales is 
58,186 square miles, and its Population, which waS 
22,712,266, in 1871, rose to 29,001,048 in 1891, 
showing an increase of 6,278,782, or nearly 30 per 
cent, in twenty years, being nearly double our rate. 
This high rate of increase was, it must be noted, 
maintained notwithstanding the great relief given to 
the Population of England by an extensive system of 
Emigration, the like of which relief, we do not enjoy 
here. The actual density of the English Population 
increased from 389 per square mile in 1871, to nearly 
500 per square mile in 1891. The rate of increase 
in this Presidency was only 8 per cent, against the 
English rate of 1*5 per cent per year, and the increase 
in our rate of Density is only 2 o per cent against the 
English figure of iio percent. In other words, the 
rate of Density in England, which was three 
times our rate in 1871, has now increased to 
three-and-a-half times the average Density in this 
Presidency. 

We have next, to examine the details for the 
several Divisions of the Presidency. For enumeratioa 
purposes, the Census Report of 1872 recognised 
chiefly four Divisions based on the principle of distinct* 
ive physical and clipiatic peculiarities, namely, the 
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Deccan, Konkan Guzerath, and Sind. In the Census 
of 1881 this principle was not followed, and the 
grouping was made on the basis of five Divisions 
•(Deccan, Konkan, Guzerath, Karnatic, and Sind) 
based partly on physical and partly on Language 
peculiarities. In 1891, the same principle was 
followed with this further change, that the Kanara 
District, which was classed under Karnatic in 1881, 
has been classed under Konkan this time. These 
changes make it impossible to compare the totals of 
one Census with another, and introduce a needless 
element of variation which should always be avoided 
in such enumerations. We have found it necessary in 
■consequence of these changes, to take up the District 
figures separately, and then group them together, and 
the following Statement presents the comparative 
results of the ascertained totals of Population by Dis¬ 
tricts and Divisions in 1881 and 1891. 
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It will be seen from this Statement that the 
increase of Population in Sind has been nearly twice 
the average for the Presidency, it has been a little 
over the average in the Deccan, sensibly below the 
average in Guzerath and Konkan, and much below 
the average in the Karnatic. The surplus Population 
of Guzerath finds a convenient out-let in the Panch 
Mahals, that of the Deccan in Khandesh, that of the 
Konkan in Bombay, while in Sind the expense of 
* arable but unoccupied lands is almost limitless, being 
dependent upon the extension of Irrigation and not 
on Rainfall, and there is apparently no out-let for 
such expansion in the Karnatic Districts. The rela¬ 
tive densities of the several Divisions disclose the 
following variations in the proportion of increased 
density during the last twenty years. 


Dentitjr. 


Divisions. 

Years. 

Remarks. 

1871. 

1 

1891. 

Ouze^th 

279 

1 300 


Deccan... 

134 

162 

The largest absolute 

Konkan, ) 

exolnding > 

193 

217 

increase in Density 
occurs in the Deccan, 

City of Bombay ' 
Karnatic 

185 

191 

and the least, in Kar* 
natic. 

Sind ... 

47 

60 1 



If the Panch Mahal figures be excluded from 
those of the Gu^mth Divittoas, the increase of 
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Population in twenty years in the older and settled 
Districts of Guzerath, has been only eight per cent, 
and in Broach, there has been an actual decrease 
which requires to be accounted for. Excluding 
Khandesh, the increase of population in the Deccan 
Districts has been about I4'0 per cent, in twenty 
years. The Sind rate of increase is nearly equal to 
that of England. The Konkan Districts show a rate 
of increase which is nearly equal to that of the 
Deccan, excluding Kandesh, and the Karnatic Dis¬ 
tricts fare the worst of all—the increase being almost 
nominal—only 4*0 per cent, in twenty years. It is 
obvious that the small proportion of increase in these 
Districts is due to the after effects of the Famine, 
from which apparently, these parts of the Country 
have not yet recovered. The Population of Belgaum, 
Dharwar and Kaladgi or Bijapur in the years 1871, 
1881, and 1891, will be seen from the following 
Statement. 


Districts. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Belgaum ... 

944,985 

864,014 

1,013,261 

Dharwar 

989,671 

882,909 

1,057,814 

Kaladgi or Bijapur ... 

816,273 

638,493 

796,339 

Total. 

2,750,929 

2,385,416 1 

2,86«,S14 


It will be thus seen, that these three Districts 
lost neatly riiree-and-a-half lakhs of their Popula¬ 
tion or 3*0 per cent, in the faming and they have 












been just able to make up that deficit during the last 
ten years. The actual loss of Population was, of 
course, more than three-and-a-half Lakhs, for, the 
norma] increase in ten years must be added to this 
figure of registered deficiency. This circumstance 
accounts for the small rate of increase in these Dis¬ 
tricts. Compared with the totals of 1881, the increase 
in the Karnatic Districts has exceeded 2o*o per cent, 
in ten years, the rate of increase being 2*o per cent, 
per year. In the Deccan Districts, Khandesh and 
Nasik did not suffer a shrinkage of Population, in 
consequence of the Famine, and Khandesh showed 
an increase of over two Lakhs, and Nasik of 143,000 
people. The other four Districts showed a falling 
off, of 27,109 in Nagar 20,732 in Poona, 22 g in 
Satara, and 136,888 in Sholapur,* the deficiency 
being in all one-and-four-fifths of Lakhs between the 
totals of 1871 and 1881. The actual increase in 
these four Districts between i88i and 1891 is about 
seven Lakhs, which raises the proportion of increase 
in ten years to nearly 2o-o per cent. In other words, 
the Deccan Districts, having suffered less severely, 
have rallied more rapidly than the Karnatic Districts 
—which now stand very much where they stood 
twenty years ago, in point of Population. The 
Guzerath Districts, excluding Panch Mahals, did not 
suffer in any way from the Famine, and the slow 
progress of Population there, appears to be due parl^ 
to external checks, such as Cholera and Fever morta¬ 
lity, and p^y, to the operation of prudential and 
preventive influences. Hie advantages of a fertile 
IS 
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Soil and industrious Population are fully utilized by 
the existing Population of three hundred Souls per 
square mile, and the available area for extension is so 
limited that the Ryots have no other resource but to 
emigrate to the Panch Mahals. There is a similar 
escape for the congested parts of the Deccan in 
Khandesh, and for the Konkan Districts apparently 
in Bombay. 

Excluding Sind, whose climatic conditions are 
so entirely different from the rest of the Presidency, 
there are only four Districts where the extent of 
available arable land per one hundred of the Popula¬ 
tion exceeds ten Acres, and in two only, Khandesh 
and Panch Mahals, this provision exceeds twenty-five 
Acres per one hundred of the Population. In all the 
remaining Districts, the proportions are below ten 
Acres per one hundred of the Population, which, as 
everybody will admit, is a very nominal figure. 
These proportions will perhaps, not be quite intelligi¬ 
ble without further amplification. As the chief depen¬ 
dence of our increasing agricultural Population is on 
the land still available for cultivation, the following 
•Statement has been prepared to show, what area of 
•culturable unoccupied land is still available for 
further expansion of cultivation, to keep pace with 
the increase of Population. 
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District. 

Population. 

Aofes of 
Cultivated 
Land. 

Land still 
Available for 
Cultivation. 

Ahmedabad 

871,589 

1,870,717 

87.872 

Eaira 

871,589 

747,565 

74,132 

Panoh Mahals ... 

313,417 

480,716 


Broach 

341,490 

649,477 

Surat 

649,989 

740,266 

65,260 

GUZERATH.Total. 

3,048,074 

4,488,741 

430,932 

Thana 

847,424 

953,993 

115,046 

Kolaba 

350,405 

704,786 

57,914 

Ratnagiri 

1,019,136 

398,406 

395,877 

5,403 

Eauara 

324,746 

61,743 

EONEAN...Total... 

2,615,371 

2,379,402 

240,106 

Ehandesh- 

1,406,851 

3,187,064 

779,864 

Nasik 

843,582 

2,316,207 

134,076 

Nagar 

888,755 

3,079,555 

123,263 

Poona 

1,067,800 

2,451,806 

18,188 

Sholapur 

750,689 : 

2,456,513 

23,031 

Satara 

1,225,989 

2,123,870 

35,245 

DECCAN... Total... 



1,113,667 

Belgaum 

938,750 

2,087,353 

105,157 

Dharwar 

988,037 

3,113,655 

103,899 

Bijapur 

816,037 

2,314,014 

72,953 

EARNATIC. Total. 

2,742,824 

7,515,022 

282,009 

Earachi 

423,495 

850,476 

1,139,634 

Hyderabad 

721,947 

2,198,200 

2,300,263 

Shikarpur 

776,227 

1,490,961 

1,722,414. 

Upper Sind Fron¬ 
tier ... 

89,995 

522.390 

154,781 

Thur and Farkar. 

180,761 

5,278,623 

443,203 

SIND ... Total... 

2,192,425 

10,340,650 

5,760,295' 

Grand Total ... 

16,882,360 

40,338,830 

7,827,009 
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The averagCrper head of the Population of cul¬ 
tivated area is one-and-a-half Acres in Guzerath, one- 
and-four-fifths Acres in Konkan, two-and-a-half Acres 
in the Deccan, two-and-three-fourths Acres in Karna- 
tic, and two-and-one-third Acres in Sind. These 
figurq||give for the Presidency, an average of two 
Acres of cultivated land per head of the Population, 
or ten Acres per head of each Peasant Proprietor’s 
fan?ily. As regards arable land available for cultiva¬ 
tion, it is about five per cent, of the cultivated area in 
Ahmedabad, ten per cent, in Kaira, about thirty-seven’ 
per cent, in Panch Mahals, four per cent, in Broach, 
and nine per cent, in Surat, the average for the 
Division being nine per cent, of the cultivated area. 
In the Konkan, this margin is one-and-a-half per 
cent, in Ratnagiri, twelve per cent, in Thana, eight 
per cent, in Kolaba, and nearly twenty pe/ cent, in 
Kanara; this last figure brings up the average for the 
whole Division to nearly ten per cent. In the Deccan, 
this proportion of arable to cultivated land is twenty- 
four per cent, in Khandesh, five per cent, in Nasik, 
four per cent, in Nagar, less than one per cent, in 
Poona and Sholapur, and about one per cent, in Satara. 
The average for the whole Deccan is seven per cent. 
These same proportions are five per cent, in 
Bdgaum, and three per cent, in Dharwar and Bija- 
|>ur. The average for the whole Division is four per 
In Sind the luicultivated arable land largely 
exceeds the cultivated^ land in Karachi, Hyderabad 
and Shikarpnr. The average for the whole Division 
Js nearly ifinctjr ;#ent It wOl be seen from these 
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details that, excluding Sind, there is not much room 
left for extended cultivation except in Panch Mahals 
and Khandesh, and to a small extent in Kanara and 
Nasik, In Sind these conditions are reversed. In all 
the older and settled Districts of the Presidency, the 
Agricultural Classes must, henceforth, resort chiefly 
to intensive cultivation or improvements. As it is, 
about one Crore of the agricultural Population manage 
barely to support themselves upon the yield of about 
Sour Crores of Acres, including fallow and twice 
cropped lands, and have, except in Sind, Khandesh 
and Panch Mahals, less than fifteen Lakhs of arable 
land to fall back upon for extended cultivation. 
These figure results present a very dark future as 
looming before our vision, if our chief dependence 
were placed on extended cultivation, as the only 
resource for supplying the wants of our increasing 
Population. 

The only escape from this danger lies in the 
direction of the gradual transformation of the chief 
means of our livelihood, and the growth of an Urban 
and Industrial Population, in other words the rise of 
Towns or Cities. A careful examination of the 
statistical results furnished by these Census Reports 
satisfies us, that there are indications which prove 
that such a change is operating strongly in our favour. 
Defining a Town, as a collection of over five thousand 
inhabitants, it aippears (i) that there has been a laige 
increase in the number of our Towns, and ( 2 ) that th^ 
increase of tHe Town population has been greater than 
the increase of the Rural population. In 1871, there 
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were in the twenty-three Districts one hundred and 
seventy-eight Towns, excluding the City of Bombay, 
with a total population of 2,134,419. In 1881, 
a different principle was adopted, which did not 
accept the test of Population as the basis of distinc¬ 
tion, and sixteen places below five thousand in Popu¬ 
lation were included, and twenty-eight places with a 
Population exceeding five thousand were excluded, 
from the definition of Towns, giving as the result one 
hundred and sixty-five as the number of Towns accor- ^ 
ding to the Census of that year, with a Population of 
2,925,190 inhabitants. This unnecessary refinement 
was dropped in the last Census enumeration, and 
applying the old test of Population, it was ascertained 
that there were in all two hundred and thirty-one 
places which had more than five thousand inhab¬ 
itants, and which might, therefore, be regarded as 
Towns. Comparing the figures for 1871 with those 
of 1891, it will be seen from the following Statement 
that all the Divisions except Karnatic showed an in¬ 
crease under this head. 


NameB. 

Number of Towns. 

Population of Towns. 


1871. 

1891. 

1871. 

1S91. 

Ouzerath 

35 

46 

592,459 

665,856 

Koakan 

26 

30 

218,397 

283,292 

Doooan 

65 

96 

724,862 

957,499 

Karaatio 

43 

34 

412,268 

387,863 

Sind 

9 

25 

186,431 

342,295 

Olty of Bombay ... 

1 

1 

644,405 . 

821,764 

Tolai ... 

179 

232 

2,778,822 

3,458,569 
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The number of Towns has thus increased nearly 
thirty per cent., while the Populatiod of these Towns 
shows an increase of nearly twenty-five per cent. The 
total increase of the Population in twenty years has 
been shown above, to have been about sixteen per 
cent., and it is thus plain that there is a slight ten* 
dency inclining the scale in favour of Urban over 
Rural increase. This last appears to have been about 
fourteen per cent., the actual figures being I3,553»962 
• as against 15,398,4 [j, as the Population of the Rural 
tracts in 1871 and 1891 respectively. So far, the 
figures are not unsatisfactory. The pcr:?ntages of 
the Rural and Urban population for the several 
large Divisions, according to the Census Reports for 
1871, 1881, and 1891 will be seen from the following 
Statement. 



187i. ( 

. _ . . 1 

1881. 

1891. 

Names. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Guzerath... 

.21 

79 

19*9 

801 

21-5 

78-5 

Eonkan ... 

8 

92 

9 

91 

8-8 

91-2 

Deccan ... 

13*8 

87'2 

14'3 

85-7 

15*4 

84*6 

Earnatic ... 

15 

85 

122 

87-8 

1 13 5 

86*5 

Sind 

9 

91 

10*7 

893 

1 12*6 

87*4 


The above Statement shows clearly that the pro¬ 
gress is very slow and not very striking. Guzerath 
retains an easy command over the other Divisions, 
and no District in that Division comes up to the 
level of Ahmedabad, which has twenty-five per 
cent Urban to seventy-five per cent Rural popu¬ 
lation. 
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The Sind figures are more hopeful, and the 
Deccan also appears to be slowly but successfully 
struggling against ruralization. The Karnatic Dis* 
tricts, however, do not appear to have yet recovered 
from the shock they sustained during the Famine. 
Taking the several Districts in their order, while 
Poona, Dharwar and Karachi show large advances in 
the direction of urbanization, and Ahmedabadi 
Broach, Nasik, Bijapur and Belgaum show 
slight advances in the same direction, ten Dis¬ 
tricts, Ratnagiri, Surat, Thana, Kolaba, Kanara, 
Nagar, Satara, Thur and Parkar, the Upper Sind 
Frontier, and Hyderabad show a slight decline, and 
Kaira, Panch Mahals, Khandesh, Sholapur, and Shikar- 
pur, show decided decline in the Urban elements of 
their Population. Even in the Districts which show 
better results, the so-called Towns are only larger 
Villages, and are wanting in the essential element of 
industrial activity. 

This partial and not very strongly marked ten¬ 
dency towards urbanization is also attested to by the 
figures which show the relative proportions of 
Villages of different sizes and Population. Exclud- 
ng Sind and the City of Bombay, it appears from the 
Census Returns of i88i and 1891 that, while the 
prqxvtioo of Villages inhabited by less than five 
hundred persons was 65*5 per cent, in 1881, this pro-. 
portion fell to 60 per cent.-in 1891. The proper- 
tTdn the class of Villages next above 4 t, with a 
poptilition, ranging from five hundred to one thousarul: 
per cent, in 1881, and 23 per cent, in 1891 
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the proportion of the class next above it, with inhabi* 
tants ranging from one thousand to one thousand and 
five hundred, was 97 per cent, in 1881, and 11*3 per 
cent, in 1891; of the class next over it, with a Popu¬ 
lation ranging fron two thousand to three thousand, 
the proportion was 2 per cent, in 1881, and 27 per 
cent, in 1891; and of the highest class of all, with 
Populations ranging from three thousand to five 
thousand, the proportion was 1*3 per cent, in 1881, 
,and 2*6 per cent, in 1891. It is not generally known, 
but is none the less true, that the proportion of Urban 
to Rural population normally stands higher in this 
Presidency, than in most of the other Provinces of 
India. 

Of course, it must be noted that the residents of 
Urban Towns, as defined above, are not all really 
Urban, m respect of their profession or source of live¬ 
lihood, and on the other hand the residents of Rural 
areas do not all of them derive their livelihood from, 
the land. It thus becomes necessary to examine the 
Statistics about the occupations of the people given in 
these Census Reports. The Census Classification of 
Occupations given in the Report of 1891 departs so 
materially from the principles adopted in the two 
previous Reports, that no fair comparison can pro¬ 
perly be made between their results. Both in 1871 
and 1881 there was a large class, nearly fifty per cent, 
of the total Population, who, being dependent on other 
persons, were returned as having no prof^ion or occu* 
pation. This principle was not followed in 1891, 
when all these d^>etid^s were counted as forming 
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a portion of the class to which the male or female 
bread-earner, on whom they depended, belonged. 
This appears to us to have been a perfectly wanton 
innovation, and even if there were some apparent 
advantages in the new classification, the Report ought 
to have furnished columns of Comparative Tables con¬ 
trasting the results of 1891 with those of previous 
years on the old basis. 

In the absence of such Comparative Tables, we can , 
only present the results Separately. In 1871, persons 
employed in Government and other Public Service 
were 184,332, and formed i*i per cent, of the whole. 
The Professions absorbed 135,340 persons, and were 
8 per cent, of the whole. Those, who engaged them¬ 
selves in Personal Service, were 281,216, and wfere 
1*7 per cent, of the whole. The Agricultural Industry,, 
including the care and breed of Cattle and Sheep, 
was followed by forty Lakhs, who thus constituted 
247 per cent, of the entire Population. Those who 
were engaged in Trade and Commerce were about 
four-and-a-half Lakhs, and were 2*6 per cent, of the 
whole. Artizans and Handicraftsmen came to about 
twenty-two Lakhs, and were 13*5 per cent, of the 
entire number. All these classes made up forty-five 
pier cent.; and the Unoccupied and dependent Classes 
came up to ninety Lakhs, being fifty-five per cent, of 
iijbe total Population. In 1881 Government Public 
Servants and those who were employed in the Profes¬ 
sions, made up 1*5 per cent., those rendering Personal 
Service were I’l per cent, and the Commercial anA 
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Trading Classes represented 1*2 per cent. The Agri¬ 
culturists were thirty-two per cent., the Industrial and 
Artizan Classes were fifteen per cent., and the Un¬ 
occupied were forty-nine per cent, of the whole. In 
the Census of 1891 the heading of Unoccupied Classes 
was jiiscontinued as a separate Class, and we find 
that sixty per cent, of the total, and sixty-nine per 
cent, of the Rural, populations are shown to be Agri¬ 
cultural. 'fhe Artizans and Handicraftsmen, or the 
Industrial Classes, are shown to be twenty-one per 
cent. Their proportion is slighty higher in Towns 
than in the Country. The two Classes between them 
absorb eighty per cent, of the Population. The 
Trading and Commercial Classes are shown to be 4*6 
per cent, in Towns, and 3*5 per cent, in the Country. 
Those who rendered Personal and Domestic Service 
are shown to be 2*7 per cent. Those engaged in 
Public Service appear to be 3*8 per cent., and the 
Professionals 3*3 per cent. If we have these percen¬ 
tages, so as to exclude the dependent Population, 
mostly women and children, we shall arrive by a 
rough guess at what these proportions would be under 
the old plan of classification. The old proportions of 
those engaged in Agriculture and Handicrafts do 
not appear, thus, to have been sensibly altered in 
favour of the latter Classes; and the same remark 
holds good of the Commercial and Trading Classes. 
This seems to be the general impression left on the 
mind by a study of these figures—into the details of 
which, we cannot now afford to enter at greater 
length^ 
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The Statistics relating to Occupied Houses are 
also vitiated by the innovations adopted at the last 
enumeration, of excluding Unoccupied Houses from 
the Census definition of a House, and the omission to 
classify Houses according to quality, which attempt 
was made in 1871 with some success. 

The Census of 1871 showed that the total number 
of Houses in the Bombay Presidency was 3,254,540, 
out of which ^bout 336,629 were of the Better Class, 
and were occupied by 1,885,910 persons. The rest, 
about ninety per cent., 2,917,911, were of the Inferior 
sort, and were occupied by 14,342,842 persons. 
These figures furnish a safe basis for fixing the relative 
number of our Classes and Masses, which are as eight 
to ninety-two of the Population. In the Deccan Di¬ 
vision, including the Karnatic, the average number of 
persons per House was 5*43, in the Konkan it was 57, 
in Guzerath it was 3*6, and in Sind it was 4*9 per 
house. The superiority of Guzerath, in this respect is 
further brought out by the fact that out of the Better 
Class of Houses fully fifty-eight per cent, are found in 
the Guzerath Division. The Deccan comes a long 
way behind, and Konkan and Sind follow at no great 
distance. The Census of 1881 showed the total 
numbi^r of Occupied Houses and other Buildings to 
have been 3,605,812, being an increase of two-and-a- 
half Lakhs over the figure for 1871, but of these 
2,822,731 Houses were occupied. Between i88i and 
1891 the several Divisions showed the following 
increa^. 
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Name. 

1881. 

1891. 

Increase 
Per Cent. 


Houses 

Houses 

Houses 

Houses 

In 

In 


in 

Towns. 

in 

Country. 

in 

Towns. 

in 

Country 

Town. 

Conn* 

try. 

Guzerath... 

1,35,293 

i99,082 

1,60,737 

5,36,209 

19 

14 

Eonkap ... 

42,465 

4,30,144 

46,667 

4,90.320 

11 

Deccan ... 

1.28,001 

6,37,867 

1,87,468 

8.61.770 47 

23 

Karnatic ... 

54,488 

3,75,847 

69,475 

4,46,611 


17 

Sind 

42,223 

3,91.331 

64,804 

56,95j 

4,52,216 

53 

15 

Bombay City 

28,310 


100 


Here also, next to the Town and Island of Bombay, 
Sind heads the list; Guzerath, while it is absolutely 
at the head of the rest of the Presidency, shows no 
progress. The Deccan Districts take a high rank, and 
Karnatic and Konkan come last. 

We have now passed under review all those 
points of the Census enumeration which have a bear¬ 
ing upon the Economical condition of the Country. 
The Statistics relating to Sex and Age and Civil 
Condition, Education, Religion, Languages, and 
Infirmities are interesting in themselves, but they have 
little or no direct bearing upon the Economical Well¬ 
being of the Population, and must, therefore, resist the 
temptation of entering upon a consideration of these 
matters. We hope, however, to take them up in a 
separate issue of the Journal. 






IX. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA. 


N OW that the subject of Local Self-Government 
has been raised from a mere speculative ques¬ 
tion to the position of the one great problem of the 
<iay, which absorbs general attention • and taxes the 
highest statesmanship of the rulers, it cannot fail to 
be of interest to review the subject historically in its 
development in the free and self-governed communi¬ 
ties of Europe, where these institutions have been 
long naturalized to the soil and have influenced the 
political and economical arrangements in various 
forms and degrees, so as to serve at once as a warn¬ 
ing and an example to this country. The Cobden 
Club has published a series of essays on the subject of 
Local Government and Taxation in England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, Holland, France, Russia, Spain, and 
Germany, and in the English Colonies of Australia 
and New Zealand, and we propose to summarize in 
the present and consecutive numbers the more im¬ 
portant of these exhaustive reviews, and discuss the 
Indian bearings of the positions there laid down and 
the analogies suggested by our own local institutions 
of customafy and legislative origin. 

England deservedly enjoys the foremost rank in 
respect of the great historical antiquity, and the 
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unbroken continuity of its local institutions. Mr, Rath- 
born, in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century^ 
has stated on the highest authority that in England 
alone local taxation had reached the magnificent total 
of fifty-five crores of rupees a few years ago, a re¬ 
venue almost as large as the whole of the net revenue 
of British India. In this country our total municipal 
and local funds expenditure does not represent one- 
tenth of the Imperial expenditure, while in England 
the proportion is as high as two-thirds of the grand 
• total of the Imperial expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and if the English portion of this expenditure 
is alone taken into account, it may be fairly estimated 
that the English people spend as much on their local 
Government as they raise for the public or general 
expenditure of the Empire. This single fact will 
clearly bring home to every one the enormous de¬ 
velopment of the powers and functions of Local 
Boards in English boroughs and counties. None of 
the other countries of Europe can present more 
m^ignificent totals of receipts and a more varied ex¬ 
penditure, or afford a more instructive field for the 
study of local responsibility and power. As the des¬ 
tinies of India are now indissolubly united with those 
of England, and that country furnishes the fountain- 
source of brain power and initial energy of the ad¬ 
ministrative body in India, we propose to select the 
institutions of England for our more immediate study 
in the following observations:— 

It may. be noted at the outset that, as far as the 
lowest unit of local power is concerned, no countiy in 
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Europe could present a more self-contained and self- 
sufficient organization than the village community of 
India. The Russian wtr, the German gau, the 
French commune^ the English j^arish, though kindred 
in origin to the Indian village, never possessed the full 
independence which the latter community enjoyed in 
times of old. The people of this country, however, 
did not proceed further in the development of civic 
and communal life. The old Greek and Roman 
communities developed their civitas and demos with a 
luxuriant fulness, which has been rarely equalled, 
except in some of the towns of Italy, the free towns of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, in the 
best days of European history. The Greeks and 
Romans, however, broke down lamentably when they 
tried their hands at large organizations, and it is in 
this direction of the organization of Local Boards, and 
the incorporation of parishes into hundreds and can¬ 
tons, and these latter into counties and departments, 
and the whole under one national State, that the 
countries of Europe have achieved their most reihark- 
able success. Moreover, the more important of these 
States, such as the British Isles, and the Colonies and 
Dependencies of Great Britain, the United States of 
America, and the German Empire, have successfully 
solved the great problem of a federation of States 
under sovereign Congress, Diet or Parliament, which 
forms so to speak the coping stone of the edifice. It 
will be thus seen that there have been four distinct 
stages of growth in the history of these local institu¬ 
tions, and the different nations pf Asia, the old Medt* 
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terranean Republics, mbdern Europe, and the Colonial 
Empires of Europe and America, have each contribu^ 
ted in their own way to the symmetrical development 
of the little parish unit into the great Confederacy of 
States, which appears 'to be evidently the destined 
form of the future political organization of the human 
family. 

Guizot has well observed that in the primitive 
condition of society, when status, and not contract, 
^governed the relations of private life, when law Wa& 
personal and not local, when tribes, castes and 
nationalities formed distinct groups, when inter¬ 
communication was difficult, and the central autho¬ 
rity was limited to purposes of foreign war, none but 
the local form of Government could have any practi¬ 
cal existence. When these local groups are absorbed 
into a central organization, it may be regarded as a 
distinct advance in civilization. In the history of 
local Government in England, it is necessary to bear 
this point prominently in view. The Anglo-Saxon 
times present the old features of local Government in 
their purest form, attended however with their great 
drawback of a permanent tendency to disintegration. 
It was the strong pressure of the Norman Conquest, 
which first, though not without many centuries of 
struggle, checked this tend^cy, and by an infusion 
of races sowed the seeds of the great English national¬ 
ity. The old Saxon divisions of the country were 
based upon the parish (the Indian mouje) as the 
initial unit * A group of parishes made up the hun¬ 
dred (the Indian Tad of Tashil or Feta), and several 
14 
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of these hundreds made up the' county, the equivalent 
of our Revenue Zilla or Prant or District. Rural 
society in old England recognized only two distinc¬ 
tions ; the Thanes or land-owners, and"the Thralls or 
slaves. The large Thanes were the chief men of 
their villages with a body of free tenants and a large 
number of slave dependents. The leading Thanes 
met in *‘the town-moot,** and elected the town 
Reeve, or Patel. The town Reeve and the leading 
Thanes governed their little village republic in all 
local matters, repaired their roads and bridges, judged 
petty offences, settled their petty civil disputes, assess¬ 
ed their holdings to pay judicial fines, and executed 
commissions of inquiry issued by the central autho¬ 
rity. The leading Thanes sent their representatives 
to the Hundred-Moot” or Local Boards, which 
consisted partly of such representatives, and partly of 
the parish priests and other functionaries, and this 
body had large fiscal, judicial, and executive powers. 
It levied assessments imposed by themselves or by 
the central power, it dispensed civil and criminal 
justice as jurymen and honorary magistrates 
under the presidency of the Sheriff of the Hun¬ 
dred, the Deshmukh or Desai of the old Indian 
Revenue System. A group of these hundreds made 
np the county, which was the most influential cor¬ 
porate body so far as local authority was concerned. 
It consisted of the representatives of the hundreds 
associated with the Bishop, Sheriff, and Earl who 
represented the central power. In its judicial chatac- 
lec, die county board, called ** the Fedk-Moot,’* heard 
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appeals from the hundred courts. This same body 
was referred to by the earl or lord-lieutenant of the 
county to ‘muster the land proprietors for war by the 
Royal sheriff (the Indian Collector) to assess and col¬ 
lect State dues and by the Bishop to regulate Church 
matters. Water-courses, roads, and bridges in the 
whole county were subject to its authority, and it 
had the sole cognizance of the registration of land 
transfers. On rare occasions, these folk-moots sent 
representatives to the grand councils of the nation, 
called the Witenagemotes or meetings of the wise 
elders of the State. Taxes were but few in those 
days and not needed; men rendered and exacted per¬ 
sonal services instead both in war and peace. There 
were large cities, and these were governed or rather 
they governed themselves on the analogy of the hun¬ 
dred. The meeting of the free men in these cities 
combined the judicial and administrative functions of 
the parish, the town and the hundred moot. They 
sent, however, no representatives to the county-moot. 
The King’s sheriff for the county collected the assess¬ 
ed taxes in these cities, and the first step taken in the 
direction of civic liberty was in obtaining Royal 
charters, by which a fixed composition in commuta¬ 
tion of the sheriff 's uncertain dues Wus secured to 
them. When this payment was made, the King’s 
officer did not interfere with the lo:al authority of the 
town guilds, which made their own bye-laws and re¬ 
gulated their trades in accordance with the exigencies 
of long settled customs. 

Such, in brief, were the main features of the 
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distribution of local authority and power before the 
Norman conquest. The details given above present 
Strange analogies and contrasts with the existing local 
bodies in India, which it is unnecessary to notice at 
length here as they will easily be recognised by the 
most superficial observer. The Norman conquest 
substituted at first a foreign court and nobility for the 
old Saxon King’s and Eorh, but left the territorial 
and local arrangements for the most part undisturbed. 
The growth of the barons under the Feudal System, 
however, soon eclipsed the splendour of old traditions, 
and encroached upon the continuity of the Saxon 
order of things. The barons obtained fiefs and grants 
over-riding all local powers, and they soon took up 
the place of the old sherififs and aldermen, and dis¬ 
charged these duties by means of stewards or depu¬ 
ties. The towns gave up their independence to seek 
shelter under the protection of these powerful barons. 
The old parish and hundred-moots became the barons, 
courts, and the old free-holders, now reduced to the 
status of the baron’s tenant.^ discharged the functions 
of assessors. The long-continued struggle between 
the Crown and the Church in these early feudal times 
resulted in the enforced absence of the Bishops and 
parish priests from the new courts. As these barons 
and their deputies were too powerful subjects to be 
dealt with by the local authorities, the Kings, as they 
grew in power, appointed commissions of peace and 
conservators to assist the sheriffs; sent their sheriffs 
on circuit to collect the fiscal burdens and administer 
criminal and civil justice, directed the nominatioo of 
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high constables and parish constables for police regu¬ 
lation and appointed coroners to hold inquests. The 
later Plantagenet Kings, with a view to check the 
power of the nobles, encouraged and legalized the 
growth of the honorary justices of the peace at the 
great centres of local authority in the counties, and 
granted charters extending the liberties of the munici¬ 
pal burghs. - The justices of the peace in course of 
time monopolized to themselves the functions of the 
old town and hundred and county moots, and the 
barons’ courts and sheriffs’ towns. They were mostly 
large land-owners, they sat as a full bench in the 
quarterly general sessions, and singly or in twos in 
petty sessions and disposed of j miscellaneous offences 
without the help of a jury. They were the guardians 
of peace and discharged the higher duties of an orga¬ 
nized police by helping the high and petty constables 
and conservators. They levied taxes with the assen(t 
of local representatives for the repair of roads and 
bridges. They built their own gaols and provided 
accomodation and discipline for vagrants and incarce¬ 
rated prisoners and appointed overseers to superintend 
the dispensing of charity to the poor. One of their 
body was appointed lord lieutenant of the county and 
had the charge of the militia, and this officer was 
also entrusted with the charge of the county records 
and presided as chairman at quarter sessions. The 
dd dective principle of Saxon times thus gave way in 
the administration of counties to that of nomination 
by the Crown. 

While this chaise was taking place in the coun-^ 
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ties, the elective principle underwent a similar trans¬ 
formation in the larger burghs or municipal towns, 
which had proved so useful allies to the Kings in their 
disputes with the barons. The city of London took 
the lead in this new development. The larger cities 
purchased their freedom by paying heavy fines to the 
King, Bishop or Baron who overlorded them. They 
obtained charters securing to them the right of elect¬ 
ing their own mayor, and justices or magistrates. 
They further secured an immunity from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of baronial, and even King’s courts for their citi¬ 
zens. They purchased by a lump or commuted pay¬ 
ment freedom from all liability to the sheriff’s juris¬ 
diction in the matter of fiscal levies. They soon ob¬ 
tained the right of sending representatives to Parlia¬ 
ment. These great powers, so secured, were mono¬ 
polized however by the leading citizens in their guilds 
and town councils, and the free citizens of Saxon 
times gradually lost their right of citizenship in their 
own borough administration. Self-elective boards 
acting in the counties as justices of tbe peace and 
nominated by the King, and in the towns as 
town councils and nominated by the Liberties 
and Guilds, soon monopolized all local powers in 
England. These great changes were contempora¬ 
neous with the Wars of the Roses which destroyed 
the powers of the factious nobles, and the reformation 
which destroyed the powers of the Church and paved 
the way for the Tudor Line of English Kings, who ad¬ 
mittedly wielded more absolute powers thati their old 
Saxon or even their great Plantagenct predecessors. 
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The next period witnessed under the Stuart 
Sovereigns the decline of the Sovereign’s arbitrary 
powers, and the firm establishment of Parliamentary 
liberties. In respect of Local Government, however, 
this period is less eventful. The Kings of England^ 
having succeeded in their struggle with the nobihty, 
soon found that the city burghers and the Protestant 
knights of shires, who had proved so useful to them, 
would not go any further length in exalting the prero- 
gatives of the Crown, and in consequence of this dis- 
* covery misunderstandings arose and culminated in the 
attempts of the Kings to rule without Parliament by 
the help of standing armies. The burghers and 
knights proved.stubborn in their resistance, and after 
the restoration, especially under James II, it Was 
deemed best to rescind their old liberties and issue 
new charters with more restricted powers. The town 
council were bribed into support and new com¬ 
missions were issued, to whom many of the duties of 
town conserv'ancy and improvement were entrusted. 
These attempts were of course facilitated by a decline 
of the public spirit and an increase of corruption in 
these close boroughs. While the liberties of the 
towns were being thus circumscribed, the authority 
of the Justices of the Peace in the counties was during 
the same period still further strengthened. They 
were allowed statutory powers to levy rates for 
bridges and tolls, to build highways and public roads, 
lunatic asylums, and gaols. Altogether, by the time 
that the Reform Bill of 1832 was passed, Local Self- 
Government had ceased to be popular in the old Saxon 
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6r early Plantagenet sense of the word both in towns 
and counties. Power was centred in the hand of an 
oligarchy of rich land-owners in the county, and of 
rich merchants or traders in towns, who exercised 
their functions not so much as the representatives of 
the tax-paying public but as nominees of the State, or 
of their close Guilds. 

There was thus complete justification for the 
radical change which has been inaugurated in the 
matter of Local Government during the last fifty 
years in England. The old traditional organization 
had lost their touch and had become oligarchical 
monopolies, wholly incapable of securing public con¬ 
fidence or undertaking the discharge^ of new and 
varied duties, which the necessities of a growing 
civilization rendered indispensable. Since 1832, Local 
Government has been extended by numerous Acts of 
Parliament in various directions; new bodies and 
boards have been created with vast powers, half re¬ 
presentative and half oligarchical in their constitution. 
The divisions of parish, hundred, and county, have 
lost to a great extent, though not wholly, their dis¬ 
tinctive features, and in their place have been substf- 
tuted Poor Law Unions, Highway Boards, Boards of 
Health, School Boards, and a host of othe^ bpdieSr 
with jurisdictions overlapping and confliutiog with 
each (^er. The parishes however continue still for 
some ecclesiastical and schod board purposes to be 
the lowest unit organization. Each parish has< its 
ewii church, its own schod and burial ground, 
isaesdes its own rates in ve^ meetings :aBd collects 
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them through its own overseers. The civil parishes 
in England number 15,416, and consists generally of 
single villages, but some large parishes represent the 
wards of cities while others include several villages* 
The old powers of the parish vestry of maintaining 
its watch or police constables and of repairing its 
high\\^ys, roads and bridges, and maintaining its’poor, 
have been transferred to the superior unions and 
boards which often include many parishes. Superior 
in authority to the parish comes, as stated above, the 
• Union of Poor Law Guardians, first organized by the 
s^tute for the relief of the poor, but subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of other responsibilities. 
There are six hundred and forty-seven such unions in 
England, mostly congregated together round some 
market town, with its neighbouring hamlets or vil* 
kges, twenty-three of which on an average are in¬ 
cluded in every union. Another superior centre of 
power is represented by the petty sessional divisions of 
counties, which divisions are about seven hundred in 
number exclusive of boroughs, and each of these 
divisions has a separate Commission of the Peace. 
This secondary division does not correspond with the 
Poor Law Union, The counties still retain their old 
territorial limits, but many of the old powers of county 
magistrates have been transferred to a great extent to 
other bodies exercising a partial or total independence* 
As the law stands at present, the Local Govern¬ 
ment of each county, as such, is vested in a lord 
lieutenant (who is also a euetos rotularum^ or keeper 
of the records), a hig^ sheriff who is the repiesentatiye 
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of the superior civil power, a commission of justices 
nominated by the Sovereign, and a clerk of the peace 
appointed by the keeper of the county records. The 
lord lieutenant is supposed to be the head of the 
militia, while the high sheriffs is the representative of 
civil functions and superintends the election of knights 
and coroners and executes the writs and precedes of 
judicial courts. The Justices of the Peace are mostly 
land-owners and discharge honorary functions without 
expecting any payment. These functions are of 
various sorts. In their judicial capacity, they hold 
quarter or general sessions to hear appeals from the 
decisions of magistrates and appoint committees of 
their body for various purposes. As single magistrates 
in petty sessions, they dispose of petty cases and commit 
the graver sort to the quarter sessions, which dispose 
of them with the help of a jury. Certain of the more 
heinous offences are tried at the assizes by the 
Westminster Court Judges on circuit. As civil judges, 
the justices of the peace possess at present no power,^ 
as the duties of county courts in this class of cases 
have been entrusted to the stipendiary judges who- 
dispose of small causes cases. The magistrates are 
also the visitors and supervisors of the goals and 
lunatic asylums. They still retain the charge of the 
police of the county and appoint the chief constables 
and district superintendents. They levy the county 
police rate, and the jail and lunatic asylum rates, 
through their finance committee. The magistrates- 
siting together, and in some cases acting singly, have 
the power of renewing and suspending liquor licenses,. 
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and of fixing the places and regulating the hours^ 
where and when the shops might be opened. They 
have the power of prohibiting the movements of cattle 
in times of cattle plague. All these and many other 
miscellaneous functions have been entrusted to the 
Justices by various statutes. 

There are other duties in which the justices, as 
nominies of Government, are made to share the power 
and responsibility with representatives of the rate- 
jiayers. The most important of these functions is the 
regulation of highways. The honorary magistrates 
are ex-officio members of the highway bojirds, which 
contain besides a majority of the representatives of 
tax-payers. In a similar manner they are ex-officio 
members of the Boards of Poor Law Guardians. The 
Poor Law Boards are in principle elected by the rate¬ 
payers, but the justices of the peace, residing within 
the limit of the union, are ex-officio members of such 
union or boards. Appeals from the assessment of 
these unions or boards lie to the magistrates in petty 
and general sessions. These same Poor Law Union 
Boards have been also constituted Boards of Public 
Health, and the magistrates are ex-officio members of 
the boards, and act along with elected representatives. 
The school boards, on the other hand, are entirely 
composed of members elected by the rate-payers. 
This multiplicity of boards, whose jurisdictions over¬ 
lap one another, is one of the most distinctive features 
of the existing local arrangements for the government 
of counties.' Though they imf^y a considerable waste 
of power and foster various other abuses, they are the 
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outcome of a wise conservatism Which seeks to retAin, 
its hold on the past, while making concessions to the 
needs of the present, and they suit the patchwork 
instinct of practical Englishmen, who have no admi¬ 
ration for theoretical symmetry. In the Poor Law 
Union Boards, as also in the Boards of Health and 
Improvement, the principle of proportioning votes to 
the value of ratable property is followed, while in 
school boards, the practice of cumulative voting is 
allowed to secure a fair representation of the minori¬ 
ties in large constituencies. All these various boards' 
are kept under control by the home department, 
which possesses extensive powers of arranging and 
altering their limits from time to time, and in case of 
default the law allows the absolute interposition of 
the Home Secretary, even to the extent of a temporary 
suspension with a view to enforce obedience. 

In the larger towns and boroughs, of which there 
are two hundred and twenty-seven in England, the 
exercise of local power is vested in two different 
bodies. These are first, the Commissions of the 
Peace, which exercise judicial powers on the analogy 
of the county magistrates in general or petty sessions. 
Where the city has outgrown the limits of effective 
control by voluntary agency, a recorder, who is a 
paid magistrate, is appointed by the. Crown, and is 
paid by the borough, and exercises large criminal 
powers like our own Presidency town magistrates. 
Besides their criminal work, these magistrates grant 
licenses for the sale of liquor, and they also supervise 
the borough jail The larger boroughs aj^int and 
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pay their own# police. The chief administrative body 
in these boroughs consists of the town council and is 
made up of the mayor and aldermen who are elected 
by the town council, and the town councillors who 
are elected by the resident burgesses and hold office 
for three years. The mayor and aldermen are ex* 
officio justices and magistrates, and thus form the 
connecting link with the town justices and 
magistrates. The town council has the power 
to levy rates and appropriate them to the pur¬ 
poses of local Government. Every large town in 
England has to pay a variety of local rates, a police 
rate, a poor law rate, a school board rate, a jail rate, 
a lighting rate, a water rate, a conservancy rate, etc., 
and these rates are in some places, like Birmingham, 
consolidated into a general borough rate. The town 
council maintains its own magistracy, its police force, 
its gaols, asylums, schools, i)Oor houses, baths, wash- 
houses, libraries, museums, water-works, hospitals, 
parks, cemeteries; builds and repairs, lights and 
waters its streets, takes care of its sewers and drains, 
and slaughter-houses, gas supply, offensive trades, 
smells, markets, etc. The multiplicity and the bur¬ 
den of these charges will easily be understood from 
Mr. Rathbone's account of tbetocal finances of Liver¬ 
pool, which borough raised from rates nearly fifty 
lakhs of rupees in 1871, and supplemented these re¬ 
ceipts with the income of its own corporate property 
to the extent of thirty lakhs more. Excluding Lon¬ 
don, two hundred and twenty-three boroughs in Eng¬ 
land and Wales spent a sum of thirty-three croreg of 
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rupees in 1872-73, derived from rates and the income 
of corporate property, and they >had besides raised 
loans to the extent of ^venty-two crores. The Poor 
Law Unions alone represent an expenditure of more 
than ten crores all over England, The number of 
paupers, supported both by out-door and in-door re¬ 
lief, was one to twenty-six of the population, are in 
all nine lakhs. The school board rate also represents 
an expenditure of several crores. . The revenue and 
expenditure of the great metropolitan borough of 
London dwarfs even these magnificent totals. The 
gross revenue of the London Corporation alone in 
1871, was one and one-third crores of rupees, of 
which sum seventy-five lakhs were the proceeds of 
rates, rent, tolls, duties, and market fees. 

This brief summary of the leading features of the 
arrangements for local Government and taxation in 
the counties and boroughs of England will suggest to 
the thoughtful student many points of comparison, 
but more of contrast, with our own system of munici¬ 
pal and local fund organizations, which cannot fail 
to prove very instructive. The great complexity of 
the arrangements in England is certainly not a point 
in its favour. In London alone, there is a multipli¬ 
city of governing •bodies and a division of 
powers which baffle enumeration. There is first, 
the corp)oration of the city of London proper, 
whose jurisdiction extends over six hundred and 
forty acres within the city walls, including a 
population of seventy-five thousand’ souls and 
.^vided into twenty-six wards, and a hundred and five 
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parishes. This corporation consists of the lord mayor 
and twenty-six aldermen, and two hundred and six 
common councillors, two sheriffs, a recorder, a 
common serjeant, chamberlain, and a town clerk. 
The mayor is chosen by the alderman annually out of 
two names submitted to that body by the members of 
the city livery companies and the old trade guilds, 
whose constituency numbers seven thousand free men. 
The aldermen are elected for life, one for each ward, 
by a body of twenty thousand free men. The mayor 
and aldermen are all justices of the peace, and as such 
the aldermen preside each in his ward, and the lord 
mayor in the common council. The mayor also 
presides as chief magistrate in the mansion house 
police court, and the aldermen sit by turns in the 
Guildhall police court. The recorder, and in his 
absence the common serjeant, presides in the chief 
civil court for the city. The sheriff is elected by the 
liveries, and the sheriff’s court is the London court for 
small debts. The mayor and aldermen sit with the 
recorder at the general sessions of London, held eight 
times in the year. These civil and criminal courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction over the city, and are not 
subordinate to the jurisdiction of the superior courts 
at Westminster. The police force for the city of 
London is separate from the metropolitan police, and 
the city commissioner of police is appointed by the 
common council. There is also a separate commission 
of sewers which regulates drainage, public health, and 
the repairs' of streets, and a Thames conservancy 
board. Outade the city limits the London Metropolitan 
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District includes seventy-five parishes and nine 
boroughs, and has a population of nearly forty lakhs. 
This vast population is governed by thirty-eight 
vestries or local boards, which have the charge of 
drainage and improvement of streets, water-supply, 
and lighting. A central metropolitan board of works, 
consisting of the nominees of the city and the suburban 
vestries has charge of the general drainage. This 
board, through its various committees, takes care of 
the building arrangements, fire 4 )rigade, parks, 
common sewers, tramways, infected food-supply, etc. 
The metropolitan police is under the direct charge of 
the Home Secretar>% For the administration of the 
Poor Law, London consists of fourteen parishes and 
sixteen unions. A metropolitan asylums board has the 
charge of infirmaries and work-houses, the expenses 
of which are paid out of a ^common Poor Fund. 
In these Poor Law Boards, Gk)vernment nominates 
one-fourth of the number of members,* while the 
remaining three-fourths are elected by the rate¬ 
payers. Lastly, there is the metropolitan school 
board of forty-nine members, elected separately by 
the freemen in London, and outside the city 
limits by the rate-payers generally, under the 
cttoulative system of voting. This brief enumeration 
of the governing local bodies of London will furnish 
an accurate idea of the complexity of the arrangements. 
To a more or less extent, the same remark applies to 
all the other boroughs and counties. The best thing 
that can be said in its defence is that ^ complexity* 
has grown in course of time, as every newly Idt want 
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had to be separately provided for. The efforts of 
Parliament have been directed for years to simplify 
this complexity by a more thorough-going and syste¬ 
matic arrangement for the common subordination and 
co-operation of the various divisions under a central 
organization. Even now the liberal Government has 
a bill dn hand for the incorporation of the whole 
metropolitan area under a common Local Government, 
The division of power and responsibility is a correct 
principle in executive arrangements, but it has certain- 
*ly no application in the case of deliberative bodies. 
The waste of energy involved, and the great cost of 
maintaining separate boards for separate duties, are 
certainly great evils which must be guarded against, 
and we cannot but think that in this respect our 
municipal and local fund boards are a great improve¬ 
ment on the English arrangements. 

The next feature which attracts attention is the 
large provisions which local Government bodies in 
England, (and in this respect Scotland and Ireland 
may also be included with England), have to make 
for the compulsory relief of the poor. Nearly four 
per cent, of the population are thus relieved in 
England, while in Scotland the proportion is five per¬ 
cent., and in Ireland it is four-and-a-half per cent. 
The charge for the poor rate in England on the total 
rental of lands and houses, estimated to one-hundred- 
and-twenty crores of rupees, is h. 4d, per pound, or 
nearly eight crores of rupees. In Scotland, the charge 
js k lid. per pound, which on a rental of fourteen 
crores rq>resents nearly eightyfive lakhs of expenditure 
15 
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on poor relief. In Ireland the charge is nearly'eighty 
lakhs. In the whole of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the total charge was thus ten 
crores in 1873, which is the latest year for which we 
have the available figures. In England and Ireland, 
the able-bodied poor as well as the infirm, are provided 
for, while in Scotland no relief is afforded to the able- 
bodied. The whole of this relief is defrayed voluntari¬ 
ly by the people of this country, and in this respect 
also we think that India has little to borrow from 
English example. Not that we have no large class 
of persons who need relief at the hands of the well-to- 
do community. The census tables of 1872 show that 
out of a population of nearly seventeen millions in the 
Bombay Presidency, about four lakhs were returned 
as beggars and paupers, and two lakhs more may be 
added for priests and religious people. This represents 
an average proportion of three-and-a-half per cent, 
yvhich, it should be borne in mind, is smaller than the 
proportions which obtain in England and Scotland. 
No people on earth take better care of their beggar 
population than the people of this country. Charity 
with us is a sacred duty, an observance which 
S3mibolizes the essence of all religion. It is this active 
sense of the obligation of riches which the compulsory 
system of Poor Law Relief, as administered in 
England, tends to destroy. Charity is in England a 
heavy burden to be shirked, not a loving duty to be 
rejoiced over. The effort of every Parish and District 
Poor Union in England is directed to shift - its own 
responsibility and saddle the charge of its beggar 
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population on to other parishes and districts by prov¬ 
ing that the poor man or woman had not obtained a 
settlement within its limits. Landlords and house¬ 
owners resent every such settlement as a direct 
encroachment on their rights, and this leads to a 
misery^and hard-heartedness of which we in India can 
with difficulty form any adequate idea. The charges 
of management absorb from ten to fifteen per cent, of 
the recei[)ts, but what is far worse, the dispensation 
of charity, enforced as it is by Law, renders both the 
giver and the receiver callous to the misery and the 
humiliation. It has been observed that in Scotland, 
wherever the proportion of the Poor House inmates 
is the largest, and in some parishes it is as high as 
fifteen per cent, of the population, the proportion of 
illegitimate births is frightfully high. In some of the 
badly administered parishes, the proportion of illegiti¬ 
mate to legitimate births is as high as one to two, 
and the average for the whole of Scotland was ten 
years ago one to ten. These evils are naturally 
aggravated in places where the out-door system of 
relief is largely adopted in preference to in-door-relief. 
In this respect also, England compares favourably 
with the state of things which obtains in Scotland. 
Poor Law Relief may have prevented the spread of 
socialists and anarchist revolutions in Great Britain, 
but there can be no doubt that the voluntary 
dispensation of relief, as it prevails in India, is in 
everyway more healthy and humanizing than the 
compulsory’system such as it is found in the United 
Kingdom. 
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While, in these two respects, the Local Govern¬ 
ment organizations in England have nothing to re¬ 
commend their adoption here, at least for the present 
there are other features in respect of which there can 
be no doubt that we have much to learn from the 
practical success of the experience of the English 
system of Local Government. We allude chiefly to 
the large powers which the leaders of the landed and 
well-to-do classes possess as honorary magistrates in 
the management of local affairs. Their functions, it 
will be noted, are not confined to merely municipal' 
and conservancy duties. It is as magistrates and 
guardians of the peace that this voluntary agency 
proves most useful. The scheme of local self-govern¬ 
ment, propounded by His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council, while it enlarges and elevates the sphere of 
public-spirited activity in various ways, has one 
essential weakness at its root, which will surely result 
in rendering the reform nugatory as a means of 
political education. It does not confide to the men of 
light and leading those functions of Government in 
which people feel most interest. If possible, it tends 
to sever the small connection which was hitherto re¬ 
cognized in the contributions to the police expenditure 
levied from municipal bodies. This severance has 
been justified for reasons which certainly appear 
plausible under present circumstances, but there can 
be no doubt that Local Government, limited to con¬ 
servancy and charitable functions, is more or less a 
misnomer and is doomed to inevitable failure. For, • 
it will never secure the same enthusiastic support of 
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the population which would have been enlisted, i! 
local bodies has been organized on the English plan 
of appointing representatives of the local gentry as 
conservators of peace and guardians of the law, and 
associating with them representative ratepayers in 
every local board. It will be found that in no single 
self-governed country of Europe or America has this 
power and responsibility of magisterial and police 
functions been denied to the local governing bodies. 
We have already described at length the English 
arrangements for the government of boroughs and 
counties. In Scotland, the institution oi justices of 
the peace is not of a very ancient date, and yet even 
there these honorary officers are required to exert 
themselves to protect the peace, the issue warrants 
against criminals, to try petty offences and breaches 
of revenue laws, and decide small civil suits not 
exceeding five pounds in value. In this latter respect, 
the institution of village munsiffs and of conciliators 
in some of the Bombay districts is a tardy recognition 
of their duty on the part of the Government. A few 
honorary magistrates have also of late been appointed 
in some of the large towns, but they are too few to 
acquire the status of a recognized local authority and 
cannot make head against the officials. Commis¬ 
sioners of supply, as they are called in Scotland, cor¬ 
respond with our Local Fund members and are 
elected by the suffrages of properly qualified land- 
owners. They assess for each county the local 
«rates, out of which are defrayed the charges of the 
pdice kept up for apprehending and puni^ing cri* 
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hiinals, the salaries of Procurers Fiscal (who corres¬ 
pond with the Government Solicitors of the Presi* 
dency Towns in India), the expenses of maintaining 
courts, goals, and the charges of lunatic asylums. 
These commissioners have the chief control, not only 
of roads and improvements and public conservancy 
and health, but of the county police and the 'county 
prisons. The connection of the ’central Government 
with these and other bodies is maintained by the 
nomination of the sheriff, who is ex-officio member of 
this board of commissioners, and of the police and* 
prison committees, and by a subsidy granted from 
the treasury to the local funds. The poor law boards, 
and the school boards, and the Church synods are 
separate local authorities with distinctive functions, 
and are constituted chiefly on the basis of election. 
In Ireland, the baronial presentment sessions and the 
grand juries exercise similarly both judicial and fiscal 
functions. In the Netherlands and in France, 
as also in Norway and Switzerland, the com* 
munal authorities control to a greater or less extent 
their own police arrangements, and the ofiicers pre¬ 
siding over them, called burgomasters and prefect 
have petty criminal powers. In the colonies of 
England, these powers are more exclusively enjoyed 
by the local organizations. The necessity and import¬ 
ance of localizing police and magisterial functions 
cannot be exaggerated in a bureaucratic country like 
India. The old village community, with its Panchayat 
of elders, and its v<^untary system of night* watch by^ 
|he citizens in turns, and ite hereditary police officers, 
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fulfilled the same purpose. The petty tyranny, of the 
French prefect and burgomasters in the Netherlands 
is aggravated with us by the difficulty of access to the 
district authorities, who in India are the only source 
of local power. A peUy police constable is thus more 
powerful for evil than the richest sowcar, or the 
largest landlord in the country. It i.s this evil of 
centralized government which enervates and demora¬ 
lizes all the local spriafifs of action. It wi'l ncjr 
doubt be said that these local representatives are 
• more likely to abinj their power than even the Worst 
officials. We think honorary magistratis associated 
together and sitting as a bench once a month or more 
may safely be trusted never to go wrong, and they 
will certainly relieve the hands of overburdened 
officials. Their functions may also be duly subordi¬ 
nated to the superior authority of the higher civil and 
criminal courts. It is in his direction chiefly that 
we think our efforts must be directed in the future 
development of the great reform which is being in¬ 
troduced at the present day all over the country. The 
people generally, and certainly those residing in the 
larger towns, may well be expected to accept gladly^ 
even increased burdens, if the lower magisterial 
powers* and the control of the police, were freely 
bestowed on their natural leaders. The conservancy 
of public health, the charge of education and medical 
charity, and even the making and repair, of roads and 
buildings, are not in any real sense of the word the 
distinctive.duties of Government. They essentially 
Bebiig to t^ spjiere of private effort and are only 
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under-taken by civilized Governments, because their 
organization affords a ready-made agency for corporate 
usefulness. It is the magisterial and police functions 
which represent the distinctive feature of sovereign 
authority, and these must be localized if Local Gov¬ 
ernment is not to be a misnomer and a certain failure# 
We are perfectly aware that the condition of self- 
governed countries is very different from the order of 
things which has been established in India, but this 
is no reason why no effort should be. made to find 
room for local authority in these directions, as far as 
^e safety of foreign rule permits such a concession. 
The experiment may safely be tried in the larger towns 
and gradually extended to the country at large. The 
great principle underlying all these arrangements is, in 
the words of Mr. John Stuart Mill, that power must 
be localized, while knowledge, especially technical, is 
most useful when subordinated to a central control. 
The principal business of the central authority should 
be to give instructions and to lay down fixed principles, 
and it should leave the local bodies to apply them in 
practice. Election by popular suffrage enlists public 
confidence in the acts of Government; and when a 
majority of elected representatives are duly mixed 
with a minority possessed of educational and property 
qualifications, and these at present must be the nomi¬ 
nees of the central authorities, the organization so 
secured can alone afford full scope for the develop¬ 
ment of the political education of the people and the 
growth of that self-reliant energy, which ik the best 
support and the highest justification of coercive rule. 



X. 

EMANCIPATION OF SERFS IN RUSSIA 


lyi OW that the Governments of England and India 
1 \ have seriously taken in hand the task of reliev¬ 
ing the agricultural classes from their heavy depres¬ 
sion, it cannot fail to be of use to note the progress of 
*a similar emancipation undertaken in European Russia 
about twenty years ago, and which, so far as one can 
judge from official reports, has been attended with 
great success. European Russia, including the king¬ 
dom of Poland, the Grand Duchy of Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, and the Trans-Caucasian Regions, 
covers an area of nearly 2 ,000,000 square miles ol 
territory inhabited by a population of seventy-two 
millions, including the Cossacks and Kerghiz hordes. 
The extent of Russia Proper is about 100,000 square 
miles and its population is sixty millions. Of this 
number, nearly eighty per cent, constitute the rural 
population and about ten per cent, are urban, includ¬ 
ing the nobility and the clergy. About seven per cent, 
represent the military element of the population, 
which gives to, Russia its position as a First Class 
European Power. For administrative purposes, 
European Russia Proper is divided into forty-five 
districts. One-third of the whde cultivable area is 
Crown land, one-fifth of the same area belongs to the 
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great landlords who number about a hundred thous- 
and families, one-fifth belongs to the peasantry who 
number about forty-eight millions in all, and the rest 
belongs to the church, mines, militar>’ colonists, Royal 
appartage lands, etc. Of the total of forty-eighf mil¬ 
lions of peasants, nearly one-half, or twenty-five mil¬ 
lions, ^ere attached as serfs in 1861 to Crown and 
appanage lands. The great Emancipation Act/of 
1861 was not directly intended to apply to this large 
number, but the scope of relief was extended from 
time to time till there is now no serf left on Russian’ 
soil. They are at present, like the survey occupants 
of this Presidency, peasant tenants at fixed rents called 
ohrokf payable to the Government and revisable every 
tw^enty years, and may alienate their holdings subject 
to this liability at a fixed price, which represents the 
capitalized value of the rent at five per cent. As long 
as this ohrok is paid, the State tenant’s land cannot 
revert to the State. 

The Emancipation Act of i86i, sought chiefly to 
elevate the condition of the peasants who cultivated 
the private lands of the nobility and gentry and made 
up a total of nearly twenty-two millions of serfs. 
Serfdom, like castes and slavery, was originally 
’ founded on the great fact of foreign conquest. Serf¬ 
dom, as a recognized institution, was^ introduced in 
Russia about the end of the sixteenth century by a 
law of 1592, which prevented the peasants from mig¬ 
rating from one estate to another without thdr lord’s 
permission and attached them to the soil in a way to 
aecum their tranter with the land. Peter the Great 
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introduced the poll-tax in Russia and made the lords^ 
responsible for the tax due from the peasants on their 
lands. The abuse of powers, so natural under these 
circumstances, soon degraded the land serfs to the 
still lower depth of landless bondsmen and life-convicts 
working at the mines. The landed gentry owned in 
all, in*1861, about three hundred million acres, of 
which one-third was in the occupation of the serfs, 
and of the two-third in the occupation of the land¬ 
lords, one-half was mortgaged with the State or pri- 
• vate creditors. In consideration of their free occupa¬ 
tion of one hundred million acres, the serfs were com¬ 
pelled to serve a fixed number of days, which was 
generally three days in the week, on the two-thirds in 
the occupation of their landlords, or paid them rents 
or services instead. The serf could hold no property 
of his own,' and although remedial measures were 
introduced from time to time since the com¬ 
mencement of this century, it was not till 1857, 
that the serf could buy his personal freedom 
from his landlord, or buy even waste lands 
from his private savings except in his landlord’s 
name. The serf had no civil rights against his 
master, the latter could flog him at his pleasure, 
or banish him to distant plantations, or send him 
into the army. When the noble landlord required a 
loan, he mortgaged his serfs with his land and cattle. 
The serfs on Crown and appanage lands were in much, 
the same condition as private serfs in respect of the 
incapacity of free locomotion and civil rights, oofy 
their rents were lower and less ’ variable. Such was- 
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the condition of the unprivil^ed rural classes through¬ 
out Russia Proper scarcely twenty years ago. Of the 
forty-eight millions of serf population, representing 
ten millions adult males, attached to Crown, 
appanage, and private lands, seven millions of serfs 
were in pawn with mcrtgagees: 7,50,000 serfs were 
domestic servants or land-less bondsmen; and 5,00,000 
were employed in the mines in 1861. These ten 
million serfs cultivated one hundred millions of acres 
of land. Each adult male serf enjoyed thus the 
usufruct of ten acres of land, which agrees with the 
average holding of an Indian ryat in this Presidency. 
It was in respect of this immense population that the 
late Emperor Alexander promulgated the great 
■Charter of Russian Liberty, and completed their 
emancipation between 1861 and 1869. 

It will be interesting to note the chief features of 
this reform and to study the details of the method by 
which it was accomplished. The grant of civil and 
personal liberty, and the assurance of this independ¬ 
ence by securing to the free peasant a minimum of 
property, represented by the allotment of a parcel of 
land in tenancy or freehold purchased with public 
funds, and a recognized voice in the management of 
local affairs, these were the three-fold and principal 
features of this great reform. Domestic serfdom, the 
right of the master to the contrd of the person df the 
serf, was first abolished without any reservation or 
compensation except that the poll-tax, which the 
master used to pay for his serfs, wat now transferred 
^ the emancipated .serf. Between i86x and 1865, 
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the emancipated domestic serf was required to pay to 
his master this poll-tax of five shillings for each 
male and four shillings for each female. After 1863, 
the freed serf paid his own poll-tax direct to the State, 

In regard to the allotment of land held by the 
serfs on their master’s estates, and the right of the 
latter to receive quit-rents and services from them,, 
the question was not so easy of solution. As a rulei 
the allotments were one-third of the whole estate and 
never exceeded one-half. For allowing the serfs to 
* enjoy the usufruct of this land with the right of 
pasture on the commons, and of cutting timber and 
fuel for building and burning purposes, the masters 
either received rent on this allotment, or more 
generally required the serfs to cultivate three days in 
the week the unallotted or reserved portion. They 
seldom paid quit-rent in money. The personal labour 
which the serfs gave on their master’s land was the 
usual consideration received by the master from the 
serfs attached to his land. In the industrial provinces, 
money rents were more common. It has been esti¬ 
mated that about twenty-five per cent, of the land serfs 
paid quit-rent varying from 2«. 3d. to 2«. qd, per 
acre; the rest rendered services instead. 

The emancipation committee had first to settle 
the maximum allotment of the land which was to be 
made over to the serf as his private holding dischar¬ 
ged from all burdens, and they had next to determine 
the amount of compensation which the serfs, or on 
their behalf the State, should pay to their masters for 
the loss of their rents and services. The money renta 
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which ranged from rupees four to rupees fifty accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the land, and the necessities of 
the master, could be easily ascertained and valued, but 
the valuation of personal services was not so easy, as 
these services were of a most miscellaneous variety 
and subordinated the serf to the most ordinary 
necessities of his master’s every-day life. Another 
source of complication was due to the fact that many 
of the estates belonging to the privileged classes were 
mortgaged, together with the serf population on them, 
to the State which had advanced about fifty millions 
sterling on their security. This condition of affairs 
furnished however the working level for the action of 
the State. After much discussion the final plan 
adopted by the late Emperor Alexander’s Govern¬ 
ment was a compromise of several more extreme pro¬ 
posals. An average allotment of ten acres was fixed 
as the size of a serf holding. This holding, together 
with the homestead, was ceded in perpetual tenancy 
by the master to the serf on terms settled by mutual 
arrangement, or failing that, on conditions fixed by 
law, which, however, limited the compulsory occupa¬ 
tion of the tenant to nine years. Over and above 
this right of tenancy, the serf could compulsorily 
demand the sale of this allotment with the homestead 
on it at a prize fixed by mutual agreement, or failing 
that by the State officials. The State Undertook to 
provide the serf with funds to enable him to buy off 
his roaster’s rights over the allotment The rights of 
personal service oa his naster’s lands were commuted 
into a money payroent equivalent to the quiWenI, 
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which would have been received if no service had 
been rendered, and this quit-rent was capitalized at a 
fixed valuation. The political rights of the master and 
his profits derived from the drudgery of the domestic 
serfs were abolished without compensation. While 
the ser|’s interests were thus advanced, the master 
was absolved from all liability on account of Imperial 
and rural taxes due from the serfs, and he had not to 
pay his serf’s fines, or defend his actions in civil or 

criminal courts at his own cost as before. The 

• 

state protected its own finances by establishing, or 
rather reviving among the serfs, the institution of 
communal or cantonal responsibility, ».e., the joint 
liability of the mir or village community. The allot¬ 
ment and the quit-rent were all fixed in a lump sum 
for the communal units, and the individual serf was 
made responsible to the commune of which he formed 
part, and each local community of serfs became in 
their turn jointly responsible to the State. To borrow 
an illustration from our Indian Revenue System, the 
settlement was made with the collective body of village 
zamindars or mirasdars, as in the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces, and not with the individual ryat as 
in this Presidency. The Russian word for canton or 
commune is mir, which has an ethnical and lingual 
affinity with our Indian miras. 

At first, the change of condition in the serf’s lot 
was a transfer from the yoke of a private alien master 
to that of the collective commune. The serf, though 
«nancipate<i, was not allowed to leave his native vil- 
4 agei or to detach himself from the land without 
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the permission of the heads of the mir, who received 
the redemption price from the serf as a condition of 
his release. In the old social polity of Russia, the 
father, or the head of the family, under whose protec¬ 
tion all the subordinate members lived together, had 
very large powers, and as these village mirs or com¬ 
munities were most of them settled by the descendants 
of one family, next to the lord’s power, the Patri¬ 
arch’s authority was all-potent for good or for evil. 
As may be easily imagined, this power was greatly 
abused even to the extent of degrading the purity of 
family life. The financial interests of the State, as 
the mortgagee of all the redeemed estates, and the re¬ 
ceiver of the poll-tax, compelled it to lend its counte¬ 
nance to the maintenance of this patriarchal and 
communal system. As a counterpoise to these draw¬ 
backs, the new organization set up by the emancipa¬ 
tion committee greatly strengthened the hands of this 
peasant population by the constitution of elective 
communal and canton councils with the broadest suf¬ 
frage and with very extensive powers of local self- 
government. The serf, once freed from his lord’s 
control and possessed of full civil and political rights, 
was not likely to submit long and patiently to this 
communal restraint, and the process of this second 
liberation may already be said to have commenced. 
The dismtegration of the old patriarchal system and 
domestic oppression may be safely regarded as by no 
means the least oi the beneficial changes inaugurated 
by the great emancipation. Between 1861 and 1869, 
the latest period for which i^formaticm is available, it 
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appears that about one-third of the adult male serfs 
were converted into perpetual tenants of their ten* 
acre allotments and homesteads. The rental these 
free tenant serfs pay for their land is fixed in the 
shape of a poll-tax, which, when spread over the ex¬ 
tent of their holdings, represents a charge of two shil¬ 
lings An acre. The State claims the right of re-asses- 
sing the rentals after twenty years. As will have 
been seen from the summary given above, the scheme 
of emancipation presented two alternatives, compul- 
• sory perpetual tenancy, or compulsory purchase of 
freehold, as a qualification for elevating the serf to 
the condition of a freeman. A third alternative was 
also left open to the serf, by which he might accept a 
quarter of the maximum allotment from his master as 
a settlement in compromise of all compulsory rela¬ 
tionships. About six hundred thousand peasants have 
accepted this alternative, which enables them to dis¬ 
pense with the aid of Government funds, and the 
necessity of submitting to the restraints of communal 
life upon free locomotion and residence. Out of a 
total of ten million serf families, six millions have 
become purchasers of their allotments, thirty-one per 
cent, of this number became so by their own volun¬ 
tary choice, and sixty-nine per cent, were obliged to 
purchase by the choice of their old masters, who 
elected to accept the redemption with State funds.. 
It appears from detailed statements that the State haa 
advanced fiftyH)ne million pounds sterling for the 
compulsory c^mptioo of thirty-five millions of acres 
llbttedtc^ about three-and-a-half millions of freed 
IS 
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serfs. The price paid for redemption by the State 
was about 2os. per acre. In the case of voluntary 
settlements accorded to nearly two millions of serfs, 
the landlords obtained twenty per cent, more from 
the tenants than the State assignment. The money 
advanced by the State to redeem the serfs, together 
with six per cent, interest, is made recoverable in 
forty-nine years by an annual payment of two shil¬ 
lings and-a*half per acre, which he pays to the officers 
of the redemption board. Peasants who have not 
elected the quarter allotment, or who have not been 
forced to redeem with State help and have agreed to 
continue to be perpetual tenants, generally prefer ser¬ 
vice rents to money rents, and the Metayer form of 
tenancy, which agrees best with the economical con¬ 
dition of the country, is coming extensively into vogue 
in respect of these properties. 

The total extent of settled lands throughout Rus¬ 
sia Proper, occupied by perpetual tenants or proprie¬ 
tary freeholders, is about sixty million acres, while 
the landlords occupy on their own account two hund¬ 
red and forty millions. The Crown peasants come 
under a different category, but their condition is being 
daily assimilated to that of the redeemed freeholders. 
The total sum advanced by the State, and secured on 
the lands of the peasants up to the end of 1869, was 
sixty-five million pounds sterling, out of which the 
Slate had foreclosed mortgages to the extent of fifty- 
three millions. The whole of this money has^ be^ 
raised, in the first instance, by the issue d State 
lanks bSls wd Government fito^ at fi¥C^ or fitofuid* 
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a-half per cent., and the receipts from the peasants, 
spread over forty-nine years at six per cent, per an¬ 
num, are expected to clear off the whole of- these 
heavy liabilities. The capitation tax, the Imperial 
territorial tax, and the redemption payments, taken 
together, average from 27«. to 35s. per head of the 
rural population, or Ia*. 6 d. to 3^. 3^^* per acre. 

We trust these details of the progress of the 
emancipation of the peasantry in Euroi)ean Russia 
will prove of interest for more reasons than one. There 
can be no doubt that, as a consequence of this emanci¬ 
pation, the Russian people have thriven in material and 
commercial prosperity notwithstanding the increase of 
taxation caused by foreign wars and the responsibilities 
of an empire which covers nearly a quarter of the area 
of two great continents. The Russian exports of raw 
agricultural produce have vastly increased in value and 
amount during the laft twenty years. The cotton 
spinning industry has become a power in western and 
central Russia. The resources, material and moral, of 
Russia were severely tried in the late Turko-Russian 
war, and she stood the test in a way to confirm her 
position as a first class military power, which could 
at any mqpa^t send ten, lakhs of soldiers to any 
portion dr iier vast territory for defensive and aggres¬ 
sive purposes. The Nihilist outrages and Siberian 
•exiles should not in any way be allowed to come in 
the Way of our appreciation of the great strides which 
Kus^ has made both at home and abroad in the 
artsW peace and war during the last twenty years, 
aiid altiiOMgh for the time has 
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we may almost with safety prophesy that a nation of 
peasant proprietors, with such democratic institutions 
as the communal and cantonal, and district and terri¬ 
torial assemblies, will not rest content till it establishes 
its control over national affairs to the displacement of 
arbitrary or bureaucratic power. ^ 

A few words more before we bring to an end this 
brief review of the revolution effected in Russian 
agricultural economy twenty years ago. One of the 
worst effects of absolute power is, that it warps men’s ^ 
preceptions in regard to the innate dignity of human 
nature and its common identity under all manner of 
extraneous disguises. The representatives of .a ruling 
class soon learn to lisp the shibboleth of the natural 
and inherent superiority of European over Asiatic 
races. It is urged that heroic remedies like the 
emancipation of serfs in Russia, and the creation of 
peasant proprietors in France and Germany, can 
safely be undertaken by the State with public credit 
or funds, but that out here in India, the State while 
claiming a monopoly of landlord's rights must not 
incur any such responsibility, because the Indian ryot 
is an improvident, spiritless, and ignorant peasant^ 
whose condition has been*wretched all along and can 
^ never be improved. Our r^y to this charge is, that 
the Fr<aich peasant was not always the abstemious 
and prudent citizen that he now is; there was a time 
when Arthur Young mourned over the condition of 
die agricultural classes of France. The magic of pro- 
^ perty And of free histitutions have worked all ^is 
' change. The degradation from - which 
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the Russian peasant has been freed by a National 
Government can scarcely be said^to be realized in the 
case of the Indian peasants. The Imperial Govern¬ 
ment there ventured in a spirit of statesmanship and 
philanthropy to redeem its serfs and make them free 
men regardless of cost. The power of the Sowear 
and of the State landlord in this country cannot be 
compared in the continuity and intensity of its abuse 
for one moment with the tyranny of the nobility of 
Russia. The depr^ion, however, such as it is, in 
this country is real and becoming worse every day. 
Let the State interfere not merely with a minimum 
piecemeal dose of judicial reform but by the whole¬ 
sale dispensation of a large administrative relief. If 
it subsidizes or guarantees private banks against risk 
during the first few experimental years and enables 
them to rid the peasantry of their ancestral debts, and 
if at the same time it allows the land revenue to be 
redeemed or permanently settled at a moderate figure 
once for all, it will provide an ample fund for agri¬ 
cultural relief improvement without the necessity of 
borrowing a single rupee of fresh loans. The ryot 
once emancipated and set on his feet and inspired 
with a sense that the land is as absolutely his as his 
home or clothes, there need never be any apprehen¬ 
sion of his running into debt again and not practidag 
thrift. The awakening of two hundred millions of 
the earth’s most gifted races will be a triumph of 
beneficent Government, by the side of which the 
abolition of slavery in 1833 ^ England, or the Slave 
Emancipation War in America of i860, and the con- 
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temporaneous serf emancipation of Russia, will be but 
child's play. It only needs a statesman to grasp the 
full height of this argument and to restore India 
to its proud position as the garden and granary of the 
world. 



IV. 

PRESENT STATE OF INDIAN 
MANUFACTURES & OUTLOOK OF 
THE SAME* 

WATTS, Reporter on Economic Products to 
JD the Government of India, has in his recently 
published memorandum on the resources of British 
India devoted an entire chapter to the consideration 
of the “ Present State of Indian Manufactures and Out¬ 
look of the Same ” for the future which is eminently 
suggestive and deserves most careful consideration by 
the members of an association such as that under 
whose auspices we meet here to-day. The political 
domination of one country by another attracts far 
more attention than the more formidable, though unfelt 
domination which the capital, enterprise, and skill of 
one country exercise over the tra'de and manufactures 
of another. This latter domination has an insidious 
influence which paralyzes the springs of all the varied 
Activities which together make up the life of a nation, 
%ad this influence was so paramount at one time in 
British India that there were grave reasons to fear the 
worst consequences of this inevitable change. In the 
eighteenth centur}^, England, like the other countries 
of £urq>e, desired to have colonies of its own race in 
aU parts of the world, chiefly for tiie command of the 
thus opened \xp to the Home manufacturers 
Aaad at Ihi ladaiMai Ooi^raBOA Fma, in 1^ 
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and traders. The colonies were looked upon as, and 
in fact were actually called, plantations, where raw 
produce was grown to be sent to the mother-country 
to be manufactured and exported again back to the 
colonies and to the rest of the world. This policy 
suggested restrictive measures of action intended to. 
foster domestic trade and arts at the sacrifice of the 
best interests of the colonies. The American War of 
Indej^ndence put an end to this scheme of Economic 
Government, and since then, though the sphere of 
English colonization has been multiplied during this 
century bexond all previous record, yet these new 
colonies have from the first been allowed to work out 
their own destinies, free from the leading strings of 
domestic control. (The Great Indian Dependency has 
come to be regarded as a plantation, growing raw 
produce to ho shipped by British agents in British 
ships, to be xvorked into fabrics by British skill and 
^capital, and to be re-ex{x)rted to the Dependency by 
British merchants to their corresponding British firms 
in India and elsewhere. The development of steam- 
power and mechanical skill, joined with increased 
facilities of communication, have lent strength to this- 
tendency of the times, and, as one result of the 
change, the gradual ruralization of this great 
Dependency, and the rapid decadence of native 
manufacture and trade, became distinctly markedL 
Even now the danger is not over. It is, however, a 
most fortunate circumstan(^ that, during the last 
tw^ty years, there has been a clearly distioguk^ble 
d^arture from the till then unimpeded process of 
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ruralizing a vast continent long known for its great 
resources and aptitudes. The rationale of the exist¬ 
ence and working of such a body as the Industrial 
Association of Western India is that it seeks to 
encourage this tendency and check rustication. It is 
no doubt a struggle of a very unequal character, a 
struggle between a giant and a dwarf, and yet the 
struggle has to be maintained against great odds; and 
those who are engaged in the struggle cannot do 
better than note from time to time, whether the 
direction of the movement is correct, and its velocity 
satisfactory.'*^! propose in this paper to bring together 
certain facts chiefly based on official publications, 
which will, I hope, satisfy you that on the whole we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves upon the result, 
that the tendency towards rustication has been 
checked, and India under British rule has been 
gathering up its forces, and marshalling them in order 
to ward off the evil effects of the first surrender that 
it had to make by way of homage to British skill, 
capital, and enterprise. 

Dr. Watts has in his memorandum noticed one 
side of this counter-movement, which has become 
clearly visible during the last twenty years, A careful 
analysis of the trade returns of British India for 
1892-93, discloses the fact that, out of a total of one 
hundred and sixty-four crores worth of exports and 
ifnports, excluding treasure and Government transac¬ 
tions, vve imparted nearly sixteen crores of raw pro¬ 
duce against nearly thirty-six crores of manufactured 
dttoduce, while we exported eighty-five crores of raw 
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produce against sixteen-crores worth of manufactured 
-articles. In a word, our exports to foreign countries 
showed that eighty-five per cent, of them were 
represented by the bulky agricultural produce, which 
gave no employment to local skill and capital except 
such as was represented by the rule methods of 
agriculture, while in the imports we did not know 
how to supply our wants in regard to seventy-two 
per cent, of the articles wc received from foreign 
countries. These proportions of seventy-two per 
cent, imports and eighty-five per cent, exports are 
sufficiently expressive of the present ’ condition of 
things. In i8g2, we exported twenty-and-a-half 
crores of cotton and jute fibre, another twenty-and-a- 
half crores of grain, eleven-and-a-half crores of seeds, 
ten crores of opium and tobacco, about nine crores 
wwth of tea, coffee, and indigo, nearly three crores 
of hides and skins, horns, etc., three-fourths of a crore 
of dye-stuffs and spices, about two-thirds of a crore of 
raw silk, two-thirds of a crore timber, a quarter of a 
crore of manure, three-fourths of a crore of lack 
and one-third of a crore of catechu or cutch. 
These articles make up in all eighty crores. The 
principal raw materials, which India imported in 
large quantities in the same year, were the metals-— 
iron and steel of about three-and-a-half crores, copper 
two crores, and the rest about a crore—one-and-three- 
eighth crores worth of coal, other minerals three- 
fourths of a crore, one-third of a crore of stone, 
nsarble«and precious jewellery. The rest of the im¬ 
ported articles were all more or less the products of 
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skill and capital engaged in nianufactures, including 
from twenty-five to thirty-one crores of rupees worth 
of cotton goods, three crores of silk and woolen appa¬ 
rel, two-and-a-half crorers of sugar, one-and-a-half 
crores of wines, six and two-thirds crores of machin- 
nery and manufactured metals, three crores of dyes, 
tw^o crores worth of oil, and about a crore of tea, 
coffee, and sundries. This state of things was the 
growth of the last half century. In 1853, cotton 
goods and yam imported to India were worth less 
than sixty lakhs of rupees, and in forty years they 
swelled to the enormous amount of twenty-five 
crores. Silk and wollen goods imported in 1853 were 
. worth only five lakhs, and they rose to two and one- 
third crores in forty years. Similiarly, raw jute and 
grain exported from India were about four lakhs each 
in value in 1853, and were respectively worth five 
crores and six crores in 1892. 

About twenty-two years ago, I had occasion to 
notice this collapse id domestic industries, and the 
gradual rustication of our chief occupations, in a 
series of lectures which have been ‘ published, and it 
was about this time that a welcome change took 
place, whose effects are now perceptibly visible. 
^Things were as bad as could be about 1870-75; since 
then the tide has turned, and India has shown signs 
of a revival* which marks its first step in the transition 
from a purely agricultural into a partly manufacturing 
and tiad^ country. Dr. Watts has in his Memoran¬ 
dum lieijuely brought out into prominence the chief 
ltttui#r^1his (jumge. Of . course, no change ha? 
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taken place in the absolute disproportion between the 
exports and imports of raw and manufactured produce^ 
but their relative proportions have changed in a way 
which marks the beginning of this new departure 
from the cld traditions. The chief features of 
this change may be thus described. Firstly, our 
exports of manufactured or partly manufactured 
goods have risen from five-and-a-quartcr crores to 
sixteen-and-a-half crores in the past fourteen years, 
1879-1893, the increase beirg thus two hundred and 
eleven per cent, in fourteen years. There is a steady 
annual increment of fifteen per cent, with only 
two exceptional years during that whole period* 
Secondly, our exports of raw produce have also risen 
absolutely, but the relative rise is measured by the 
difference between sixty crores and eighty-five-and- 
a-half crores, which means an increase of forty-two 
per cent, in fourteen years, or an annual increment 
of three per cent, per y^r, against an annual increment 
of fifteen per cent, in the export of manufactured pro¬ 
duce. Thirdly, the increase of manufactured articles 
imported into India has only been thirty per cent, in 
fourteen years, rising from twenty crores to thirty-six 
crores, which gives an annual increment of two per 
cent, per year. Fourthly, the increase in the imports 
of raw produce has been about a hundred per cent., 
rising from thirteen and three-fourths crores to twenty-* 
six-and-a-half crores worth in fourteen years. This 
gives an average increment of six-and-a-half per cent. 
The following table sets forth the several pmnts 
aoticed above in a very clear manner 
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15 
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' 59,67,27,991 

1 

85,52,09,499 

43 
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It will be seen from this table that while the 
absolute disproportion still continues to be very marked, 
there is a very healthy change in their relative pro¬ 
portions. Fifthly, while the imports of manufactured 
articles were sixty-five per cent, of the total imports 
in 1879, this proportion has fallen to fifty-seven per¬ 
cent, in 1892; similarly, w'hile the proportion of 
manufactured exports was only eight per cent, of the 
total exports in 1879, they were in 1892 nearly six¬ 
teen per cent. This change is, a steady tendency 
which characterises the returns of most of the years 
included within the period noted above. Sixthly, the 
above conclusions are based on the oificial trade 
returns. Dr. Watts, however, questions the principle 
of the official classification which relegates such goods 
spirits, flour, sugar, oils, etc., to the head of raW 
produce; while coir, cordage, oil-cakes, hides and 
§kins, lac, are shown as manufactured. The growth 
of the industries concerned in the production of indigo, 
tea, coffee# oils, sugar, beer, tobacco, cigars, etc., 
* marks thb first step in the progress of India from a 
agricultaral into a partly manufacturing coun« 
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try, which is quite as important as the actual multipli¬ 
cation of jutCi cotton, silk, woollen, paper, flour, and 
oil-mills, and leather and sugar factories. By re¬ 
classifying the details of the official returns on this 
more correct basis, it is shown that our mahufactured 
exports bear to our raw exports the proportion of 
thirty to seventy, instead of sixteen to eighty-four per¬ 
cent. 

The question naturally arises—how has this 
change for the better been brought about ? It has 
been brought about silently and surely by the efforts 
of the Indian people, assisted to a large extent by the 
influx of British capital and enterprise. A few illustra¬ 
tions will best explain the working of this double 
agency. Taking cotton goods, in the first instance, it 
will be noted that the imports of cotton goods and 
yarn were valued at nincteen-and-a-half crores in 
1875, and though they rose as high as thirty-one 
crores in one or two ^years, they have been almost 
steady during the last fifteen years at a figure which 
averages twenty-five crores. Exports in the mean¬ 
while have risen from less than twa crores to nearly 
ten crores during the same period of eighteen years. 
The export of raw cotton stood at five-and-a-half 
crores in i860, rose to thirty-five crores in 1865-1866, 
and has since fallen to about sixteen crores in 1868, 
fourteen crores in 1878, seven-and-a-half in 1882, and 
was thirteen crores in 1892. These changes in the 
exports and imports of raw and manufactured cotton 
have been contemporaneous with the development of • 
/he ctitton mills in India, which have risen from hf^- 
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eight mills with 12,983 looms and 1,436,464 spindles 
in 1878 to 130 mills with 26,347 looms and 3,378,903 
spindles, giving employment to one hundred and fifty 
thousand hands. The capital sunk in these mills was 
less than twocrores in 1875, and is now estimated to 
be nearly ten crores. This vast industry has all groWn 
within the last forty years, and the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency takes the lion’s share of the benefits secured 
thereby, inasmuch as no less than 88 mills are in this 
Presidency, besides 380 presses and a still large 
number of ginning factories. 

The place which the cotton industry occupies in 
this Presidency is taken up in Bengal by the jute 
industry. There are twenty-seven jute mills and 
twenty-three presses and many private concerns, with 
a capital of six-and-a-half crores with 9,000 looms 
and 180,172 spindles, giving employment to over 
seventy-seven thousand men. The exports were over 
ten crores of bags, and the home consumption is equal 
to the foreign demand. The export of raw jute still 
amounts to fifty-two lakhs of hundredweights. 

There are eighty-one silk filature concerns in 
Bengal, which give employment to 8,000 hands 
permanently, and an equal number temporarily, and 
produce five lakhs of pounds of silk. There are two 
mills, one in Calcutta and another in Bombay, which 
supply chiefly the Burmese markets. There are other 
factories which produce Tasar and Chora silk for the 
. local market. The silk mill in Calcutta exported six* 
teen lakhs of rupees worth of silk goods^^ to England^ 
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and France. The exports of raw silk were worth 
sixty lakhs of ruj)ecs. 

There are live woollen mills with 532 Icon's and 
17,210 spindles, and they give employment to over 
three thousand hands. The capital employed is 
thirty lakhs, and the annual out-turn of goods is worth 
twenty-one lakhs of rupees, chietly for the supply ^f 
local and departmental wants. The woollen and silk 
piece-goods imported were of the value of nearly three 
crores of rupees, which shows what scope there is still 
left for further expansion. The exports of Cashmere 
shawls, which at one time were nearly thirty lakhs of 
rupees in value in 1868, dwindled down to two-and-a* 
quarter lakhs in 1890-91. 

There are ten paper mills with a capital of nearly 
twenty-iivc lakhs of rupees. The out-turn had 
quadrupled in ten years, and was twenty-six million 
pounds in 1892. There is considerable scope for 
extension here also, since the value of i imported paper 
of all kinds averages af)Out fifty lakhs of rupees. 

There are forty-seven tannerie.^, thirty-three out 
of which are in the Madras Presidency, nine in Sind, 
two in Calcutta, two in Cawnpore, and one in Agra. 
The export trade in tanned hides has increased from 
three crores to five and-a-half crores in eighteen years. 
In tanned leather manufactures, these Indian tanneries 
compete with the imports from Europe. 

There are in India twenty-three breweries, all 
started since 1850. The capital employed is seventeen 
lakhs, the out-turn is fifty lakhs of gallons, out of 
which nearly tWenty-seven lakhs were purchased 
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Government for the use of soldiers. The remaining 
twenty-two lakhs are consumed by the civil popula¬ 
tion. Till within the last three or four years, there 
was practically no import of beer for the use of the 
army. Latterly, since 1891, this monopoly has been 
destroyed, and imported beer is again coming in large 
quantities. Altogether one crore worth of wines and 
spirits is imported into India, and about half a crore 
worth of beer and cider was imported in 1892. 

There are besides two soap factories and ten rope 
factories at work in this countr>’, chiefly su[)plying 
local and departmental wants. 

There are fourteen sugar factories and refineries, 
five in Madras, seven in Bengal, and two in the North- 
iWest Provinces. The capital of two of the more 
limportant factories, that of Casipore near Calcutta, 
and the Rosa Factory in Shahjahanpur, is twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees. The imports of sugar are, however, 
seven times as large as the exports. The competition 
of beet sugar has checked th^ local productlbn for 
export markets, as also for hx)me consumption The 
Wants of local consumption are chiqfly satisfied by the 
use of the jaggery. The value of imported refined 
sugar was two and two-thirds of crores in 1892, and 
its quantit)’ two million tons. Raw jaggery exported 
Was worth forty-five lakhs. 

Next in order come the flour mills, of which we 
have fortj'-six at work in India, nineteen being in the 
Bombay Presidency, The capital employed by five^of 
these, which are Joint Stock concerns, is sixteen lakhs 
of rupees, and the total capital of all the mills m^t 
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come up to thirty lakhs. There are, besides, several 
tobacco-curing factories, bone-crushing factories, iron 
and brass foundries, oil mills, saltpetre refineries, saw 
mills, potteries, and other companies. In the wor(b of 
Sir Edward Buck, they all indicate that; 

India is entering upon an important period of manufacturing 
activity. Already a substantial commencement hat been made 
in cotton and jute goods, followed by manufactories of wool, 
paper, leather, sugar, oil and tobacco. 

Side by side with this expansion of Indian manu¬ 
facturing industries, we have to note the great develop¬ 
ment of the tea, coffee, indigo, and cinchona planta¬ 
tions. The capital sunk in these industries is chiefly 
European, and the management is also in Europe^ 
hands. The total area under tea cultivation in 
i8g2-93 was 334,825 acres, out of which half the 
area is cultivated by private concerns, and one lakh of 
acres belongs to companies started in England, while 
half-a-lakh of acres belongs to companies started in 
Calcutta. The total ex|>orts were one hundred and 
twenty millions of pQunds in weight worth six crores 
of rupees in all. 

The total capital employed by the registered tea 
companies in th^e concerns exceed eight crores. The 
capital of the private tea concerns may be assumed to 
,be as much. This industr>^ gives employment to ten 
lakhs of people. The land occupied was waste land, 
which yielded nothing before European enterprise 
turned it to account. 

The indigo concerns at work in India in 1892 
^ere represented by 2,702 factories and 6,032 vats, 
which give employment to three-an^-a-half lakhs of 
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people, solely in the production of the manufactured 
article of commerce. The agriculturists who produce 
the raw material are not included in this number. 
The average exports are fifteen million pounds valued 
at nearly fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Coffee plantations cover 127,648 acres in British 
India, besides large areas in Mysore, Cochin, and 
Travancore. The total area under the coffee crop 
may safely be put down at two lakhs of acres. The 
total export of coffee is nearly three lakhs of hundred¬ 
weights. There are thirty-seven coffee works in the 
Madras Presidency, which give emplo3'ment to 1,379 
permanent and 5,433 temporary hands. There are 
besides numerous lac factories, many native, and a 
few under European management, giving employ¬ 
ment to 2,614 permanent hands, and 1,600 temporary 
labourers. The catechu or cutch trade is also con¬ 
siderable. The value of the exports in 1892 was 
nearly forty lakhs. 

Next to these plantations and*mill industries, an 
important development of the resources has taken 
place in the mineral wealth of India,, and notably in 
the use of Indian coal. The value of the import of 
foreign coal was as high as two crores of rupees in 
1888, but has fallen to one-and-a-quarter crores in 
1892. The imports have not expanded with the 
increase in demand, and this is entirely due to the 
working of Indian collieries. The Bengal collieries 
alone have quadrupled their output chiefly as exports 
by sea to other Provinces in five years, th». exports 
having risen from four lakhs of tons ip 1888 to 
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twenty lakhs in 1892. In 1893 there were eighty- 
two collieries at work in India, of which seventy- 
three Were in Bengal, one in the Punjab, three in 
Assam, one in Central India, One in Deccan, 
Hyderabad, and one in Baluchistan. The output has 
doubled itself in ten years, and was two million tons 
in 1892, more than one million tons being made up 
by the Bengal collieries alone. Out of these two 
million tons, one million tons were used by the 
Railway Companies. Burma also has large coal 
deposits which are being brought into use. Bombay, 
Madras, and the North-Western Provinces have no 
coal mines. 

Gold mines have been re-opened by the help of 
British capital and enterprise in Mysore and Wynaad, 
and the out-turn in 1892 was nearly worth nine 
lakhs. The average of the imports of gold in five 
years was more than four crores per year, being 
nearly twice the figures in 1872, and thrice the 
figures in 1852, which were respectively two-and-a- 
half, and one-and-one third crores. One hundred and 
fifty crores worth of gold has been imported into 
India since 1835 hoarding purposes. 

The success which has attended the flow of 
English capital in respect of coal mines has not re¬ 
warded the efforts made to develop the iron resources 
of India. Not that India is wanting in this natural 
source of wealth, but it is not possible to work these 
resources in the face of European competition. The 
great difficulty in the way is to find iron deposits 
near enough to coal mines which can produce cheap 
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and good fuel. The Barag or Iron Com pany in 
Bengaljs, however, progreSi^^ 
imports of iron and iron-ware, including railway 
materials and mill machinery in the meanwhile have 
remained stationary at the high figure of nine or ten 
crores during the past five years. 

The amount of salt produced in India was over 
nine lakhs of tons in 1892, and the imports were 
three-and-a-half lakhs of tons. The total duty 
levied was eight-and-a*half crores. Saltpetre was 
an Indian monopoly in former times. Owing to the 
discoveries of a substitute by artificial processes, 
the demand for Indian saltpetre has fallen off, 
and saltpetre worth only five lakhs was exported in 
1892. 

India imported from sixteen to twenty lakhs of 
pearls during the last five years, while its own pearl 
fisheries yielded but a poor return. Since the con¬ 
quest of Burma, ruby, jade,* amber, sapphire and 
other precious stones have bedome a new source of 
wealth, but as yet these resources show no great 
development. 

I have thus passed review all the principal 
manufacturing, planting, and mineral industries which 
have sprung up in India during the last forty years, 
and which have shown a very healthy development 


during the last twenty years, 
in yestm^t of rly fift 
new and var 
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are plainly visible in the altered relations which have 
come to subsist between Indian exports and imports 
of raw and manufactured goods. 

It might appear to some that it is not very safe to 
rely upon statistics of trade or industry of a general 
character, and to base conclusions thereon which 
might or might not hold good of particular parts of 
the country, in the welfare of which we may be more 
intimately interested. It is with this view that I 
desire you to turn to some local statistics of this 
Presidency, about the correctness of which we need 
have no misgivings, and which also point in the same 
directions as those I have already examined. In 
another place I have noted the proportion of rural 
and urban populations in this Presidency, as they are 
disclosed by the two census enumerations of 
1872 and 1891. The census of 1872 disclosed 
one hundred and seventy-nine towns with a 
population of more^ than live thousand inhabi¬ 
tants in the Bombay Presidenc}’, This same 
number rose to two hundred and thirty-tw'o in the 
census of 1891, *The population of one hundred and 
seventy-nine towns was^ in 1872 shown to be 
2,778,822, or seventeen per cent., while the population 
of the two hundred and thirty-two towns was found 
to be 3,453,569, or nearly nineteen per cent., of the 
total population. The number of towns had thus 
increased by thirty per cent, in twenty years, and the 
population of these towns had increased twenty-five 
per cent. . The total increase of population during the 
same period of twenty years wasonly sixteen per cent.» 
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and the rural areas showed an increase of fourteen per 
cent, in their population. The increase of towns, and 
the higher rate of increase in the population of towns, 
as also the slight increase in the relative proportions 
of urban and rural populations, show clearly that the 
tendency towards rustication had been checked, and 
that gradually but surely, the first signs of the 
new civic life were manifesting themselves. The 
difference in the relative percentages of the town and 
country population shows slight and scarcely percep¬ 
tible progress, but that slight progress was in the 
right direction. 

The same fa'ct is brought home to us by a careful 
study of the census of occupations. Unfortunately no 
fair comparison can be instituted between the results 
of the census of 1872 and those of 1891, because of 
the different principles on which the census tables in 
each of these years were prepared. However, taking 
the last census enumeration as a basis, We find that in 
1891, out of a total population of 18,884,704 enu¬ 
merated, 11,008,233 were returned as agriculturists, 
which gives a proportion of nearly fifty-nine per cent. 
The division of town and country is not sharply 
marked out in this land. The town has a consider¬ 
able agricultural population, and the country has its 
own village industries. It is, therefore, useful to note 
the relative proportions of the different classes of 
occupations in town andcourtry. 

The agriculturists, who are fifty-nine per cent, of 
the whole population, were returned as forming 
fifteen per cent, of the male and nineteen per cent of 
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the female population in town?, and sixty-seven jur 
cent, of the male and female population in the coun¬ 
try. The purveyors of vegetable food Were five to 
seven per cent, and of animal food one to two per 
cent, of the entire population. The dealers in build* 
ing materials and artificers engaged in building were 
about two per cent, in towns, and less than a half per 
cent, in the country. The cotton industry engaged 
three per cent, of the entire population, being distri¬ 
buted however in the proportion of nine per cent, in 
towns to about two per cent, in the country. The 
woollen, as also the hemp and flax fabrics, engaged 
less than a quarter per cent, of the population both in 
towns and country. The silk industry had no repre¬ 
sentatives in the country, but engaged in towns one 
per cent, of males, and one-and-a-half per cent, of the 
female population. The dress-makers were one-and-a* 
half per cent, of the entire population, but predomi¬ 
nated in towns where.they were four-and-a-half per 
cent, as against less than one i^r cent, in the country. 
Gold and silversmiths were nearly one per cent, of the 
entire population,* being however two per ceni^ 
in towns and less than a half per cent, in the 
country. Brass, copper and tinsmiths were found in 
towns only, but the iron-workers or blacksmiths were 
nearly e<jually distributed between town and 
country with a slight preponderance in the towns. 
Wood, bamboo, and cane-work engaged about two 
per cent, of the population, these classes being nearly 
three per cenb in towns, and less than one per cent, 
in the country, Leatbdr-workers and shoemakers 
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were almost equally distributed both in town and 
country, their proportion ranging from one-and-a- 
quarter per cent, to one-and-a-half per cent, of the 
population. Money-lenders were a luxury of the 
towns, being nearly one-and-a-half per cent, there 
against less than half a per cent, in the country. 
Merchants, brokers, contractors were - exclusively 
confined to towns, where they formed one-and-a-half; 
per cent, of the population. Lawyers, doctors, priests 
and engineers were conspicuous by their absence in 
the country, and their comparative importance in 
towns was not great since they together made up less 
than a half per cent, of the population. Music was 
almost equally distributed over town and country, 
but prostitution was a feature of it which belonged to 
towns only, where it figured as high as half per cent, 
of the female population. Retired pensioners and 
owners of property, who lived on interest, were also 
town luxuries, being half per cent, there, and 
altogether absent in the country. If we bear these 
relative percentages in mind, we shall find that there 
are a number of industries, especially those concerned 
with the working of metals, leather, dealers in books, 
paper and stationer)’, and in hardware of all kinds, 
ako lamps, matches, timber, stone-workers, watch¬ 
makers, railway employees, cart-makers, butchers, 
toddy-drawers and liquor-sellers, jaggery and sugar- 
makers, Contractors, builders, lawyers, doctors, engi¬ 
neers, factory hands, which show a tendency to 
increase, while men engaged in oil-pressing, weavers 
and pinners of cotton and wool, potters, grocers, 
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pedlars, wood-carvers, embroiderers and dealers 
in gold and silver, and jewels, priests, musicians, 
military classes, and carriers of all kinds, have a 
marked tendency the other way. Industries which 
flourished by the favour of courts and their 
dependents have a tendency to disappear, while 
the industries which concern themselves with 
the comforts and convenience of the middle 
classes, have a tendency, as indicated above, to 
develop in course of time. As regards the majority 
of the lower classes, they are generally unaffected by 
either of these changes. Whether we wish it 
or not, the transformation of industries sketched 
out above is inevitable, and we must make the best 
of it. I have tried to study the question from all sides 
with the help of trade returns, census statistics, and 
the official publications bearing uj)on the general 
welfare of the urban aftd rural population. I have 
-placed before you what appear to me to be good 
grounds for the hope 1 entertain that India has now 
fairly entered u|>on the path which, if pursued in the 
same spirit which has animated its capitalists hitherto, 
cannot fail to work out its industrial salvation. What 
we have to do in each case is to learn by organized 
co-operation to compete with the foreigner, and take 
in as much raw produce from abroad as we need, and 
work it up here, and to send in place of our exports of 
raw produce the same quantities in less bulky but 
imMre valuable forms, after they have undergone the 
otmtion daitmwiipMbtinn and afforded ocenpatioQ 
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to our industrial classes. I might illustrate this by the 
following table 


I 

In Place of Exporting. Oonvert them into & Export 


Oil Seeds 
Dye Stuffs 
Wheat 

Unhusked Rice 
Jaggery 
Raw Cotton 
Raw Wool 
Raw Silk 
Jute and Flax 
Hides and Skins 
Raw Tobacco 
Fish 
Rags 

Wood and Timber 


Oils 

Dyes and Pigments 
Flour 

Husked Rice 
Sugar 

Cotton Goods 

Woollen Goods and Shtwls 
Silk Goods 
Gunny Bags, Ropes 
Prepared and Tanned Leather 
Tobacco Cured, and Cigars 
Cured and Salted Fish 
Paper 

Carved Wood and Furniture 


I might multiply this list without end. This is 
the practical work which Providence has set down for 
us to learn under the best of teachers. We have 
already made fair progress. We have to improve our 
raw materials or import them when our soil is unsuited 
to their production. We have to organise labour and 
capital by co-operation and import freely foreign skill 
and machinery, till we learn our lessons properly and 
need no help. We have rusticated too long; we hav# 
now to turn our apt hands to new work and bend our 
muscles to sturdier and honester labour. This is the 
civic virtue we have to learn, and according as we 
learn it or spurn it, we shall win or lose in the contest. 
We have to work against great odds, which are repre- 
,seated by our old traditions, our poverty of resources, 
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and the hostile competition of advanced races, whose 
industrial organization has been completed under more 
favourable conditions than our own. My object in 
reading this paper before you is chiefly to show you 
that, notwithstanding these disadvantages and the 
free trade policy of the Government, we may win if 
we will only persevere in our efforts and direct them 
by co-operation on a large scale into the proper chan¬ 
nels. We cannot afford to be dreamy and self-con¬ 
tained, and turn back from our present opportunities 
to a past which cannot be recalled. 

Natural aptitudes, undeveloped but unlimited 
resources, peace and order, the whole world open to 
us, our marvellous situation as the emporium of all 
Asia, these priceless advantages will secure success, if 
we endeavour to deserve it by striving for it. This is 
the creed for the propagation of which, by exhortation 
and example, the Industrial Association of Western 
India was started, and I feel sure it will soon become 
the ^creed of the whole nation, and ensure the 
permanent triumph of the modem spirit in this ancient 
land. 



V 

INDIAN FOREIGN EMIGRATIONS 


N O object of National Economy is more directly 
practical in its bearings upon the prosperity of 
the people than the question of providing expansive 
and remunerative labour facilities commensurate with 
the natural growth of the population. The Report of 
the Famine Commission has emphatically drawn pub¬ 
lic attention to the fact that; 

at the root of much of the poverty of the people of India, and 
the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies 
the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the 
sole occupation of the mass of the population, and that no 
remedy for present evils can be complete which does not include 
the introduction of a diversity of occupation, through which 
the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, 
and led to find their means of subsistence on manufactures, or 
some such employment. 

There can be no doubt that the permanent 
salvation of the country depends upon the growth 
of Indian manufactures and commerce, and that 
all other remedies can only be temporary pallia¬ 
tives. At the same time, it is admitted that this 
diversity and change of occupation is a very arduous 
undertaking. It presupposes a change of habits, it 
postulates the previous growth of culture and a spirit, 
of enterprise, an alertness of mind, an elasticity of 
temper, a readiness to meet and conquer opposition, a 
facility of organization, social ambition and aspiration 
• Read at the Industrial Conference, Poona, in 1893. * 
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a mobile and restless condition of capital and labour, 
all which qualities and changes are the slow growth 
of centuries of freedom and progress. It is the 
object of associations, like those under the auspices of 
which we meet here to-day, to promote and facilitate 
this change and diversity of occupation, but it is clear 
that, as a present remedy, there is but little hope of 
relief in this direction. A vast majority of the surplus 
poor population of an agricultural country can only 
be naturally fitted to work as agriculturist labourers, 
and the slow development of our manufactures, borne 
down as they are by the stress of foreign competition, 
cannot provide at present the much needed relief 
of work suited to their aptitudes. Inland and 
overland emigration, the overflow of the surplus 
population from the congested parts of the country 
to lands where labour is dear and highly remunera¬ 
tive, can alone afford the sorely needed present 
relief. 

As regards inland emigration, we are jtll more or 
less familiar with the migration of our surplus agricul¬ 
turist hands to tKt large markets of labour especially to 
places like Bombay and Karachi. The last census 
reports have demonstrated the fact, that the disinclina¬ 
tion of the natives of this country to leave their ances¬ 
tral homes has been much exaggerated, and that a 
much larger proportion of our population show migra¬ 
tory habits than we were disposed at first to believe. 
The districts of Khandesh and Panch Mahals are being 
thus settled before our eyes. The same process is 
on in the other provinces of India, paiticulariy 
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in the Punjab and the Central Provinces. A further 
development of this same system is supplying Ceylon 
in the extreme South, and in the North-East Assam, 
Cachar, Sylhet, and latterly the districts of Upper 
Burmah, with the overflowing population of this 
country. The whole of the tea and coffee industry 
of the country depends for its prosperity on the success 
of this inland emigration. Male and female recruiting 
agents are employed to secure the services of inden¬ 
tured coolies, and special laws have been passed for 
their protection. There is, besides, a considerable 
flow of free emigrants also to these parts. From the 
congested districts of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, as 
many as forty thousand coolies migrated in 1890, 
and thirty thousand people emigrated in 1891, to 
Assam, the proportion of free .emigrants showing a 
Jarge increase over the indentured and sirdari labour¬ 
ers. Of course, all who emigrate do not abandon their 
native homes. Three-fourths return back to India, but 
about one-fourth become permanent residents in their 
new settlements. 

Inland emigration, however, cannot be in any way 
compared in its volume, or in its immediate and remote 
bearings on national prosperity, with foreign emigration 
to the British “and French and Dutch Colonies beyond 
the seas. I propose in this paper briefly to give a 
summary of the history and progress of Indian foreign 
migration. Few people are aware of the comparative 
magnitude Of this relief^ thus afforded to our surplus 
population, and of die magnifle^t Add for'extension 
which is opening bdfore our viskm in die possibiihies 
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of the future. In this respect, the expansion of the 
British Empire in Africa is a direct gain to the mass 
of the population of this country. The permanent 
opening up of the heart of Africa and of the Central 
regions of Australia would not be possible or advant¬ 
ageous even to the indubitable resources of British 
skill and capital, if it did not secure the help of the 
unlimited and intelligent labour and skill of Indian 
emigrants. Of course, there are difficulties in the way, 
as there will be difficulties in the way of all great 
enterprises. But the certainties of the future are too 
imperative to be much interfered with by these 
present dangers and inconveniences. The tastes, 
habits, temperaments, and prejudices of our people 
have acquired an inveterate force which makes it no 
easy task to adapt themselves to new surroundingsi 
and yet if the old thraldom of prejudice and easy self- 
satisfaction and patient resignation is ever to be loosen¬ 
ed, and new aspirations and hopes created in their 
place, a change of home surroundings is a standing 
necessity and a preparatory discipline, whose material 
and moral benefits can never be too highly estimated. 
Mr. Draper, the American philosopher, in his history 
of the intellectual development of Europe, went so far 
as to say that the dotage and death, which had 
paralysed Oriental races, could only be cured by the 
free transplantation of these people into foreign lands, 
or by free intermixture in blood with more energetic 
races. We are ourselves witnesses of the undesirability 
and hopelessness of the second remedy proposed. 
The other remedy is more hopeful, and it is on this 
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account that I have ventured to take up this subject 
for discussion at the present Conference. 

The first question we have, therefore, to consider 
in this connection, is the extent of this foreign emigra¬ 
tion and the localifies to which it has spread. The 
localities where Indian coolies emigrate are Mauritius, 
Natal, Jamaica, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, St. 
Vincent, St. Kitts, the Fiji Islands, British Guiana, 
French and Dutch Guiana, the French possessions of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, the Danish Island 
of St. Croix, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. In 
1874, the Government of India appointed a special 
officer to report upon the question of coolie emigration 
from India. That report gives a detailed account of 
the condition of these settlements, and I shall first try 
to summarise its leading features, and then bring down 
the information to more recent times, with the help 
of such official publications as were made available to 
me. 

MAURITIUS. 

Mauritius is the largest, I am speaking advisedly, 
of our Indian colonial settlements. *It is an island, 
which lies on the east coast of Africa, about 2 o® south 
latitude and ^7^ east longitude, and has a total area of 
seven hundred miles, thirty-seven miles long, by thirty- 
four miles broad. The temperature of this island 
ranges from 70® to 8o"^Fahrenheit. It has the closest 
affinities to India in its climate and its seasons. Out 
of a total population of 310,000, nearly two lakhs 
were Indian coolies in x86i, and the rest partly 
Europeans, Negroes, Arabs, and Creoles. The number 
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had increased to 316,000 in 1871, the addition being 
due chiefly to the increase of the Indian population, 
while the non-Indian population actually diminished 
by nearly 18,000 souls. The latest returns for 1881 
show comparatively still better figures. The Indians 
were 150,000 males, and about 100,0(X> females, out 
of a total population of 360,000 souls. More than 
two-thirds of the population of the island is thus of 
Indian origin. The males naturally preponderate 
over the females, being in the proportion of nearly 
one-and-a-half to one. Of the two lakhs and more 
Indian residents in 1871, a lakh-and-a-half were in¬ 
dentured emigrants from India, about two thousand 
had gone of their own accord, and fifty thousand 
were the children born to these emigrants in the 
Colony itself. The Indian emigrants have no compe¬ 
titors in the island in the matter of agricultural pur¬ 
suits, and they also find considerable employment in 
domestic service and in the docks and in trade, the 
latter chiefly retaif trade. There are also eleven 
Indian planters, and one manager of a plantation. 
The chief industry of the Colony is the production of 
sugarcane, and the manufacture of sugar. The inden¬ 
tured Indian adult coolies get, besides their rations 
and houses free of rent, five to seven rupees a month, 
and have to work six days in the week, and nine 
hours each day. Medical care is free of charge, and 
there is a free return passage provided at the end of 
the term of five years. There were about two hundred 
and fifty sugar estates in 1871 in the island, which 
gave employment to I2o,ooo labourers, chiefly 
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Indians. Of this number, nearly 50,000 had emigrated 
from the Calcutta side, about 27,000 from Madras, 
and about 7,000 from Bombay. Since 1871, emigra¬ 
tion from Bombay has apparently fallen off owing to 
the rise of the mill industry in this Presidency. 

The history of emigration to Mauritius commen¬ 
ces with 1834. Between 1834 and 1838, as many as 
25,000 Indians emigrated to that island. From 1838 
to 1844, there was a prohibition in consequence of 
some well-founded complaints of abuses. In 1842, 
Act XV of 1842 was passed, which re-opened 
Mauritius to Indian emigration. In 1884, the Govern¬ 
ment of the island took up the work of the protection 
of Indian emigrants in their own hands. A bounty 
was paid out of coloniahrevenues for each labourer 
imported, and the Government rtceivtd the orders of 
the planters and sent them to their appointed agents 
in India. The Government of India appointed 
besides a Protector of its own to check the abuses of 
the colonial agents. 

These arrangements lasted from 1844 iS 59 i 
when, owing to the accounts of fearful mortality on 
board the ships which took the emigrants to Mauri¬ 
tius, Government enforced a temporary prohibition, 
which was subsequently removed on satisfactory 
assurances being given that the abuses complained of 
would not be again permitted. In 1859, there was a 
Commission appointed under the presidency of Dr, 
Mouat, to frame regulations for the convenience of 
emigrants on board the ships,' and fresh regulations 
were enforced for the protection of the Indians. There 
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was another Commission of Inquiry in 1866-67, which 
inquired into the causes of an epidemic in Mauritius, 
which proved fatal to a large number of the Indian 
settlers. Notwithstanding the beneficent interference 
of the Government of India, the official report for 
1871 states that the tendency of Mauritius legislation 
has been towards securing a complete dependence 
of the Indian labourers upon the planters who employ 
them, for free labour is both directly and indirectly 
discouraged, while the indenture system is more and 
more extended. The condition of affairs in 1883 is 
thus described:— 

While the Government of India have taken great oare to 
secure the satisfactory regulation of the emigrant ships, the laws 
of the island have been so unjust to the coloured people and 
so much to the advantage of the planters, that gross evils and 
abuses have arisen from time to time In 1871, a Royal Commis¬ 
sion was appointed to inquire into the abuses complained of. 
Various reforms were recommended and some improvements 
have been effected. But the planters are not remarkable for 
their respect of the rights of the coloured people, and the system 
is liable to groSvS abuse, unless kept under vigilant control by 
higher authority. • 

The total numlxT of schools—Government and 
Aided—in the islajid was ninety-two, attended by 
about nine thousand and five hundred scholars. Out 
of this number, fourteen per cent, were Hindus, five 
■per cent. Mahomedans, seventy-three per cent, Roman 
Catholics, and eight per cent. Protestant Christians. 
Thete were seven hundred and twenty-five scholars in 
all of Indian parentage in 1871, attending twenty-five 
schools. Much therefore remains yet to be done for 
the educatioo of the Hindu population of the island* 
The labour ordinances are very stringent, and are 
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strictly enforced. The Indian population on the 
island follow, besides agricultural labour on the farms^ 
the occupation of carpenters whose wages are on an 
average ^*3 a month, of blacksmiths, washermen and 
tailors, who earn half that rate, of sugar-makers whose 
wages are £2, and of mill-drivers who earn £2-ios. 
There are also masons, gardeners, cooks, coachmen and 
grooms with wages ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
eight shillings. The deposits to the credit of the 
Indian immigrants in 1871, were nearly £83,000, and 
their remittances to India amount to Rs. 2o,ooo in 
1871. 

The laws of the island, as shown above, place 
some restraints on the liberty of Indians to settle 
down as free citizens. A considerable number, about 
twenty thousand in all, have however settled down 
as free men, and earn their living as market garden¬ 
ers, artisans, tradesmen, and job contractors, and a 
few have even attained the pqsition of managers and 
owners of plantations. 

The latest report of immigration in Mauritius 
furnished by the Government ‘Protector in that 
island, which I could secure, is for 1890. It shows 
that about two thousand emigrants came to Mauritius 
in 1890 from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
about one thousand and fifty-four returned back to 
India. The females were about thirty-six per cent, 
of the males. The number of those who returned 
to India during the past five years has ranged from 
one thousand and fifty-four to two thousand three 
hundred and fifty, giving an average of sixteen 
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hundred per year. Among those who returned in 
1890, three hundred and seventy-seven went to 
Calcutta, three hundred and forty-seven to Madras 
and three hundred and twenty-one to Bombay. The 
total amount of savings brought by the returned 
coolies was Rs. 32,394 in 1890. In some previous 
years, this total was as high as Rs. 1,40,000, 
Rs. 1,03,000 and Rs. 1,23,000 in 1886, 1887, and 
1888, respectively. The savings in deposit banks to 
the credit of the Indian coolies resident in the Colony 
show an average of Rs 16,50,000 during the three 
years 1888-1890. Out of the one and a quarter lakh 
of the Indian population residing on sugar estates, 
more than half do not work on the plantations, while 
less than half are employed on the plantations, which 
nurdbered about one hundred and twenty-seven in 
1890. This completes our reviev^ of the Indian settle¬ 
ment in Mauritius. 

British Guiana (Demrrara). 

This colony lies along the north coast of South 
America between 7° and 8° north latitude and 57® 
to 60® west longitude, and has a ricli alluvial soil- 
As in Mauritius, the cultivation is confined chiefly to 
sugarcane. The seasons are, as in India, on the coast, 
only two, the rainy and the hot season. The 
temperature is seldom below 75®, and rises to 90® 
Fahrenheit, and the average rainfall is loo inches. 
Out of a total population of one and a quarter lakh in 
1851, there were only 7,682 coolies from India, and 
about 2,100 Europeans, the rest were natives of the 
country, and n^roes. When negro slavery was 
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abolished in the West Indian Islands, it was proposed 
to transplant the free negroes to British Guiana, but 
the attempt failed, and in 1838, the first importation 
of 400 Indian coolies took place. In 1844-45, 
number of Indian coolies imported was 4,616. 
Between 1850 and 1870, about 65,000 Indian coolies 
were imported, out of whom 7,000 returned to India 
during the same period. In 1871, the total popula¬ 
tion of the colony was tw^o lakhs, out of whom 43,000 
\yere Indians, half of them working on the plantations 
under indentures, about 9,000 were free labourers, 
and the rest, about 10,000, were otherwise employed 
in towns and villages. The labour laws in Guiana 
aje as stringent and one-sided as those of Mauritius. 
The labourers have no summary remedy for the 
recover)’ of their wages except by a civil suit, while^he 
planters’ remedies in case of the absence or desertion 
of the coolies are most ample and strict. The coolies 
are employed in one hundred and twenty-three 
plantations, out of which number, eighty-five are 
either owned by absentee landlords in London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, or mortgaged with absentee 
creditors. This is a peculiar feature of the sugat 
industry in British Guiana, which distinguishes it 
from the Mauritius estates, which are generally owned 
by resident French and Creole owners. Owing to this 
peculiarity, task work is much preferred, and is rigidly 
enforced in preference to day-work. The task-masters 
employ overseers, and below them are head-men who 
are called drivers, who supervise the gangs of labour¬ 
ers. The drivers in charge of Indian gangs or chiefly, 
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Madrasees. The Indian coolie does not get through 
the same task as the negro labourer, but the latter 
never works continuously. The Indian coolie is more 
regular in his habits, and is thrifty by nature and 
saves money. The Guiana coolies are independent in 
their bearing. The Chinese laborurers, however, surpass, 
both Indian coolies and negroes in their several 
excellences. There were on the plantation in 1871, 
about 44,000 Indian coolies, 1,250 Africans, 6,600 
Chinese, and about 1,700 Portuguese and West Indies 
men. Out of the 44,000 Indian coolies about 9,000 
men were not indentured. The wages earned by aa 
adult coolie range from seven to ten annas per day, and 
the cost of living was six annas a day. More recent 
legislation enforces the payment of twenty-five cents^ 
or ten annas per day as minimum wages of an adult 
male over sixteen years, and twenty cents for each 
female labourer. Nothwithstanding the hardships of the 
labour laws, the higlk wages earned have induced 
nearly fifty per cent, of the laboureis to re-indenture 
themselves on the expiration of their first term. About 
18,000 labourers out of 40,000 so indentured them¬ 
selves on receipt of fifty dollars as bounty. There are 
besides 8,000 or 9,000 free coolies who have saved 
money and earn their own wages. The agriculturist 
labourers have, as in Mauritius, free lodgings and 
medicine and free ratiems in their first year of settle¬ 
ment. The fact that there are thousands of Indians 
who do not care to return to India, even after a stay of 
fifteen or twenty years, goes to show that, on the 
these Indian settlers are well-off in the colony. 
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While the majority of the Indian settlers are employed 
on the farms, a few keep cows and ply carts, and there 
are lodging houses and shops owned and managed by 
the Indians. A few have also enlisted in the Police, 
and in the Army. About 2,82o immigrants who re¬ 
turned between 1839 and 1869 brought with them 
95,000 dollars to India. The men are to women in 
the proportion of three to one. The Mahomedans and 
the Hindus settled in the colony observe Moharam, and 
the Hindus have built two temples. As might be ex¬ 
pected, the marriage tie sits loose with these men, and 
they also indulge in excessive drink. 

The report of British Guiana for 1890, shows that 
there were in all 1,07,424 Indian coolies~-62,ooo 
males, 23,000 females, and 17,000 children. About 
73,000 of the number were indentured, and the rest 
not residing on estates were about 35,000. Out of 
72,000 on the estates, 46,000 were males, and 26,000 
females. These Indian settlers owned 2 1,000 cattle 
and 5,200 sheep. About 2,125 coolies returned to 
India in 1890, and brought with them 25,000 dollars 
worth of jewellery, and 1,17,000 dollars worth of 
savings. The deposits of 6,323 Indian depositors 
were i,16,000 dollars in Savings Banks, and 259 
depositors had 10,283 dollars in Post Office Banks. 

TRINIDAD. 

This island lies off the coast of Venezuela in 
ao* to n® north latitude and 61 ® to 62® west 
longitude, and lias an area of two thou^d square 
lodes, tl^ tdip^ture taagea from 71 ® to. 8 $^ 
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Fahrenheit and there are only two seasons—the rainy 
and the dry season and the heat is considerable. 
Sugar, coffee, and cocoa are the chief articles pro¬ 
duced in the plains, which intervene between the three 
high chains of hills that traverse the length of the 
island. Cotton, tobacco, and indigo are also produced 
in large quantities. Sugar is the chief export, and 
its value rose from nearly fifty lakhs to seventy-five 
lakhs between 1856 and 1867. The total population 
of the island in i S56 was 68,000, of whom 4,000 
were natives, and about 2 ,000 Africans, and 4,000 
Indian coolies. In 1871, the Indian immigrants 
had increased to nearly 23,000 souls, besides 454 
Indian children born in the island. There is, as usual, 
a Government agent who inspects the estates and 
repofts to the Government of the colony the condition 
of the coolie employees. He allots the coolie labourers 
to the estates and cancels the indenture of any immi¬ 
grant whose employer djsobcys the law and abuses 
his power. The contracts for service are generally 
for a term of five }C‘ars, and the work days in the 
year are 28 o, and the hours of work nine hours a day. 
As in British Guiana, the Task Work System finds 
most favour with the employer. The prescribed mini¬ 
mum rate of wages is twenty-five cents, or ten annas 
per day, for an adult male labourer. Wages are paid 
fortnightly, and may be summarily recovered by an 
application to a Justice of the Peace. The laws again^ 
vagrancy and absence ard desertion are very stringent 
and strictly enforced. Free rations are paid in the first 
two years of the indenture, and afterwards they 
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paid in money. On completion of the five years* term, 
a certificate of industrial residence is given, and after 
ten years a man is allowed free passage back to India, 
or he may in lieu thereof claim a ten acre grant of 
Crown land. In this respect the condition of the 
Trinidad coolies compares favourably with those of 
Mauritius and British Guiana. Children under ten 
are not indentured. Out of 18,556 men employed on 
the estates in 1871, 10,616 were indentured, and 
7,949 were unindentured. The average arrivals for 
each year between 1871 and 1817, were 2,000 coolies 
per year. There were i2,ooo males against 6,500 
female Indians in the island in 1871. The general 
rate of wages is considerably over the minimum of 
twenty-five cents and ranges from thirty-five to forty- 
three cents, or fourteen to sixteen annas per day. The 
number of coolies who returned to India in 1869 was 
372, and they brought with them 16,000 dollars as 
savings. In 1870, about 408 men returned, and 
brought back nearly 13,000 dollars. Up to 1871, about 
285 Indians commuted their back passage by claiming 
grants of land, and 253 purchas^ exemption from 
compulsory work under the indenture for the last twe 
years of their term. In one province, 357 adull 
males, 199 females, and 246 children are now settled 
on their own farms. Besides the 18,000 people 
emfdoyed on the estates, there are 9,000 Indianf 
absorbed in the general population. About ^ 7,00c 
people haveforegone their privilege erf a back pamgt 
About 131 Indian children attoufed tiie schqcrfs h 
trinidadffl t 87 i« 
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In 1884, the Trinidad Indian coolies celebrated their 
Moharam festival and a riot took place, which was 
punished with such severity that it formed the subject 
of an official inquiry. The dispute arose from the 
rivalry of the partizans of opposite bands of Tah%it 
processionists, and more than twelve thousand coolies 
took part in the riots, and the Police had to fire with 
a view to disperse the rioters. Twelve coolies were 
killed, and four hundred injured in the tumult. Sir 
Henry Norman, a retired Anglo-Indian, once Governor 
pf Jamaica, was appointed to report upon these 
disturbances. His report shows that of the total 
-number of Indians in Trinidad, less than one-fifth are 
Mahomedans and the rest are Hindus. The Hindu 
coolies took the chief part in the Tahut processions, 
and some of the Mahomedans had actually asked the 
Government to put a stop to the disorderly conduct 
of the Hindu processionists on religious grounds. The 
Tahut procession is turned to account by the Hindus 
as a day of national demonstration. The Indians in 
Trinidad formed two-thirds of the entire population. 
In one district where the riots occurred, the Indian 
coolies were four-sevenths of the population. Sir 
Henry Norman officially reported that residence for 
some years made the coolies independent and even 
overbearing. A large portion elect to remain in 
Trinidad when they are entitled to free passage back 
to India. Those^ who go to India take large sums 
of mon^ with (them, and not a few return back to 
Trioidad.* Occasional cases of ill-treatment might 
occur, but in the opinion of Sir Henry Nonnan^ 
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the coolies are very well treated. In 1890-91, 
coolies numbering about 3,800 landed in Trinidad, men 
about 2,400 and women about 1,400. About 685 
returned back to India, taking with them nearly 
M,ooo dollars as savings. Between 1851 and 
1891, about 12,000 coolies returned and brought 
twenty-four-and-a-half lakhs of rupees as their 
savings. The annual remittances to India by 
Trinidad coolies range from £15,000 to £23,000. 
Between 1871 and 1881, about 24,000 coolies went 
to Trinidad, and about 3,500 returned to India. 
About 600 coolies commuted their free passage, and 
settled in the island. Since 1869, about 1,168 coolies 
have received their land allotments of ten acres each^ 
fi ,475 hcive each received a five acre allotment, and 
about 3,100 took their £5 bounty in lieu of return 
passage. The total population in Trinidad in 1891 was 
71,533, of whom nearly 55,000 were coolies. There 
were 2,750 coolies who had deposits in Savings Banks, 
and this amount was in all 31,000 dollars. The number 
in 1881 was 1,500, who had 24,000 dollars in 
deposits. There were fifty-three schools attended by 
about 2,900 coolie-children—both boys and girls-—in 
the island. 

FIJI. 

p'iji is an island in the South Pacific, where 
emigration appears to have commenced within very 
recent times since 1874. In the first year, 480 Indian 
settlers landed on the island. Since then, nearly 10,000 
Indian coolies have been imported into Fiji. The 
actual number resident in 1S91 in the island was d,oo(i» 
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The number who went to Fiji in 1891 wns 1,050 in 
all. Out of the total numl)er about 3,000 were inden* 
tured labourers, and the rest had completed tht?ir term. 
The births in the island were about 151, and the 
deaths 329 in the Indian population, and there were 
four marriages. A spe'^ial law for the registration of 
Indian marriages was passed in 1891. The chief 
industry in the island is the cultivation of sugarcane. 
The working days are six-and-a-half in the week. The 
term of indenture is five years. Th(' mininnim rate 
of wages is one shilling for adult male, and nine 
pence for female labourers. Rations are [)rovidcd at 
the rate of five-pence for each person al)ove ten years 
of age for six mgnths after ^arrival. Lodgings and 
medical relief arc provided free. Free return passage 
is given after five years’ service. In 1891, there were 
343 coolies who had depositt'd 10,638 dollars in the 
Savings Banks in Fiji. The number of depositors and 
the amount deix)sited have both steadily risen since 
18K5, when th(Te Were 106 depositors with 3,470 
dollars to their credit. Similarly, as against ten 
coolies who remitted €84 to India, there were in 
1891 as many as I o 2 coolies who remitted .i'546 to 
. India. 

ST. VINCENT. 

St. Vincent is a small island in the Antilles Group, 
and lies in 13° north latitude and Gi® west longi¬ 
tude. Its area is 130 square miles. It produces 
sugarcane, arrowroot, cocoa, and cotton. The term 
of indenture is for three years, though it may be 
extended for two years more, and at the end oi 
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tVie average rainfall is about 94 inches. It had a 
population of 24,123 souls in^ 1854, out of whom 94 
wore whites and the rest persons of colour. Sugar¬ 
cane culti\'ation is the chief industry of the island. 
The laws regulating lalxair are clearer and more 
stringent than the laws of any other colony. The 
immigration agent, who is a paid Government officer, 
inspects the ships on their arrival and assigns the 
immigrants to the planters. The wages are re(]uired 
to be not less than those paid to free labourers, «nd as 
far as possible the allotments are madt.’ so as to keep 
husband and wife, child and parent, together. The 
indentun' i^ then drawn up and signed before a 
Magistrate, and the agent visits the estates to see that 
the laws passed for the protection of the coolies arc 
strictly enforced, and that the labourers are fairly 
treated. The contracts are for five years, but the 
immigrant may redeem the last two years by payment 
of a fixed sum of money. Aftertfivc years of industrial 
service, he obtained a certificate of discharge, and after 
eight years, he is entitled to a free passage, which he 
may commute into money, or he may accept a grant 
pi land instead. The rate of wages ranges from one 
shilling to one shilling and four-pence per day for adult 
males, and ten-pence a day for females. The employer 
is required to provide proper lodgings for the labourers, 
and each house has an acre of provision ground. For 
the first three months free rations are allowed accord¬ 
ing to a fixed scale. The penal provisions against 
absence from work and desertion are stringent and 
strictly enforced. Up to i 862 , in all 1,535 immigrants 
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were imported into this island. After i 862 , no 
immigrants were imported for many yt^ars. In l864» 
the number of Indian immigrants in this island was 
1,316, and they were reduced to 1,079 
Though all had become entitled to free passage back to 
India, only 460 accepted the boon. The rest cho^e to 
take the bounty and become permanent residents on 
the island. Immigration to this island has been 
resumed in recent \ears since rSSi. In 1891, there 
were on the island in all 2,500 Indians, out of whom 
1,640 were einj)loved on twenty-two estates, and 22$ 
of these Indians posst'ssed twenty horses, four hundred 
and eighty cattle, and two hundred sheep and goats. 
Some of the more enterprising of these immigrants had 
begun to purchase land with the object of forming a 
purely Indian settlement of peasant jiroprietors on the 
island, 'fhere were five schools attended by the 
children of the Indian coolies, which received grants- 
in-aid from Governn^ent. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is an island in the West Indies, and lies 
between i7°i4o' and iS° 50' north latitude, and 76® I o' 
to 78° 30' west longitude. It has a surface area of 
6,400 square miles. There is a mountain range of 
considerable height which runs right through the 
middle of the island, and the plains gradually slope 
down its sides to the sea. Its chief products are sugar, 
Tum, and coffee. Cotton and indigo were formerly 
produced in large quantities, but these industries have 
either much declined or disappeared in recent years. 
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The Indian coolies are employed chiefly in sugar and 
coffee plantations and in the breeding pens on the hills, 
where excellent cattle and horses are reared on the rich 
grazing grounds that cap these hills. The Indian 
immigrants were first introduced in 1845. In the first 
three years, about 4,000 Indians were imported into 
the colony. For the next twelve years immigration 
was stopped by reason of internal troubles in 
the colony. It was resumed in 1859, and during the 
next twelve years about 9,000 Indian coolies were 
imported. The immigration agent allots tlie immi¬ 
grants to the estates according to their wants after 
satisfying himself that the conveniences of the coolies 
Will be duly looked after. The period of indenture 
is five years. As else-where, the agent is required 
by law to see that wives and husbands, and 
parents and children, shall not be separated. Before 
the allotment, the immigration agent feeds and 
supports the coolies at Governments expense. The 
planters contribute to this fund, and the Govern¬ 
ment assigns the yield of certain taxes to the same 
purpose. The agent has also the power of cancelling 
Ihe indenture in case the employer ill-uses his work¬ 
people, or abuses his powers. In 1871, the number of 
Indian coolies was nearly 10,000, Free rations, clothes, 
and lodgings have to be provided by the employer 
according to a scale laid down by the Government, 
Rations are stopped after the immigrant has been for 
^some time on the island, and the agent is satisfied that 
hecandisily procure within his earnings his own 
supplies, case, money wages are paid to the 
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immigrants. The usual rate of wages is one shilling a 
day for each adult male, and nine-pence for a female 
adult labourer. There are six working days in the 
week, and the hours of work are nine per day. Special 
arrangements for task-work are permitted with the 
sanction of the agent. The laws against absence and 
desertion are, as in the other colonies, severe and 
strictly enforced. In case of sickness, medical officers 
of Government attend upon the sick person and look to 
bis wants. Out of the whole number of Indian coolies 
in the colony in 1871, about fifty per cent., i.e., 4,608, 
were indentured labourers and worked on eighty-seven 
estates. After the indentured term of five years is over, 
the Indian coolie is free to follow any calling he likes. 
A few become shop-keepers, but many continue their 
employment as free labourers on the estates. After 
ten years' residence, the immigrant becomes entitled to 
a free passage, which he may commute by accepting a 
grant of ten acres of Crown land. Out of 2,140, who 
became entitled to a return passage in 1872, 925 return¬ 
ed to India, but 1,215 commuted their privilege and 
settled permanently in Jamaica as residents. Up to 
1871, as many as 14,400 Indian coolies came to 
Jamaica, and only about 2,773 returned during the 
same period. About 925 coolies return to India in 
1870, and they carried with them savings estimated at 
•17,000 dollars. If a labourer becomes permanently 
disabled or sick during the term of his indenture, fre^ 
return passage is given to him. The conditions of 
emf^yment are thus on the whole very satisfactory. 
Between i860 and 1877, a period of seventeen years» 
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about 16,000 coolies have been imported, sixty per* 
cent, males and forty per cent, females. Out of the 
whole number, 1,952 have returned during the same 
period, and 1 2 , 600 were in the colony in 1877, and 
worked on 103 plantations. The total' number of 
Indians in the colony in i 882 was 14,000, of whom 
4,100 were W’orking under indentures, and 10,000 had 
completed their ten years and were working as free 
labourers. There were 667 Indian depositors in the 
Savings Banks, and the amount to their credit was 
14,054 dollars, against 145 depositors who had 16,758 
dollars in 1871. Among the new arrivals in 1892 
was one Chandra Kurnari, who claimed to be of the 
Jung Bahadur family, and she stated that she had run 
away with one of the ^Palace servants. About 45O 
coolies returned to India in 1892, and brought with 
them 1,748 worth of cash, and ^^500 worth of 
jewellery. 


NATAL*. 

Natal is a tract on the south-east coast of Africa,. 
200 miles long and 100 miles broad, with a total area 
of 17,000 square miles. There are three zones or 
strips; the coast strip, about 15 miles broad, is sub* 
tropical, and sugarcane, coffee, and indigo are grown 
there largely as also mulberry, vine, olives, oats, beans^ 
and potatoes. Maize is, however, the chief grain 
crop. The second zone is more temperate, and cereals 
griOW there. The third zone is hilly, and on its wes¬ 
tern side the range of mountains rises to • 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This portion is best fitted 
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for pasturing sheep and cattle, and is also suited for 
the growth of cereals and fruits of temperate regions. 
In the coast strip the temperature ranges from 77“ to 
85^* Fahrenheit.jH the summer season, and from 85*' to 
70" in winter. The temperature in tlie central region 
is more mild. From 1S42 to 185O, Natal was admi¬ 
nistered as a dependency of the Cape C'olony, but in 
the latter year a separate administration was formed. 
In 18G0, the total population was 1,25,000, out of 
whom 8,000 were whites, and of these last one-third 
were Dutch Boi rs, who occupied the territory before 
the British invaded it in 1842. In 1872, the Indian 
immigrants were estimated to be 5,700 adults, and 
they had all served out tht.ir term of indenture. 
Nearly one-half of this number were employed on 
sugar and coffee estates. The other half were traders, 
shop-keepers, gardeners, fishermen, and domestic ser¬ 
vants. Some of the coolies had also become land¬ 
holders themselves and cultivated sugarcane and 
maize. Some*400 Indians had gone further west to 
seek their fortunes in the diamond fields of the Trans¬ 
vaal. Ordinary workmen get 15.V. a month, skilled 
workmen earn from 30.V. to £ 2 . One Indian earned 
as much as £4 a month. On the Railway, Indian 
coolies get 2o«. to 30». a month. In all cases rations 
are given in addition to money wages. About 6,445 
Indians were imported as coolies in Natal up to r866. 
The children of the coolies live and thrive better in 
Natal than in India. The death-rate is lower, and 
the general state of health is better. The coolies build 
thdr own houses out of materials supplied by their 
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employers, and small garden grounds are attached to 
the houses in which tobacco is grown. There are 
four schools for coolie children, which are aided by 
Government grants. In recent years very few coolies 
go to Natal under indenture. The general law of 
master and servant is found to be sufficiently protec¬ 
tive of their interests. The percentage of women is 
low, males being sixty-seven per cent, against thirty- 
three per cent, females. There were 231 Indian 
coolie depositors in the Savings Bank in 1871, who 
had deposited £6,000. A large portion of the savings 
has been invested in the colony in vegetable and to¬ 
bacco farms, and many coolies earn their living as 
bait-owncrs and fishermen. After retiring from the 
position of labourers, many Indians take up Crown 
land and grow sugarcane on their own farms. In 
1891, as many as 3, H3 Indian immigrants landed 
in the ports of this colony, and about 774 immigrants 
returned to India, bringing with them in all £135387 
worth of cash and jewellery. Indian labourers are 
now employed throughout the length of the colony, 
and no complaints are made in respect of them. The 
Indians introduced in recent years compare very 
favourably in physique and general health with those 
who were formerly imported. The Indian population 
has increased from 10,625 ^^7^ to 38,365 in 1892. 

The births in this community in 1892 were 966, and 
the deaths 617. Out of the total of 38,365 Indian$ 
in Natal, 24,010 were free Indians, and 14,325 were 
indentured labourers. There were nearly 19,000 male 
adults, 8,500 lenude adults, and about 11,071 childc^# 
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Immigration into Natal first commenced in i86o. 
Since that date 50,101 Indian immigrants entered 
Natal. Out of this total number, 5,172 died, 7,115 
returned to India, and 4,552 left the colony otherwise, 
in thirty-two years. Out of 10,150 children born in 
the colony, about 2,300 returned to India, about 
2,000 died, and about 700 left the colony otherwise. 
There were 130 Indian marriages registered in 1891, 
but no case of divorce was instituted in the courts. 
In 1891, about O41 immigrants completed their in¬ 
dentured term, and obtained the certilicate of indus¬ 
trial residence. A considerable number of tliem have 
taken to farming and gardening on their own account. 
There are also hawkers, traders, fishermen, and fruit- 
sellers. Many have left the colony for the Transvaal 
gold fields. The}' generally form a prosperous and 
orderly section of the population of Natal. The rela¬ 
tions between the employers and the employees are 
reported to be very satisfactory. In the up-country 
districts, the Indians have the exclusive charge of 
ploughing, stock and agriculture entrusted to them by 
the farmers, and they are allowed to sell potatoes and 
vegetables, mutton and milk in as large quantities as 
they need, in addition to their wages. Their reputa¬ 
tion for reliability and industry is thoroughly esta¬ 
blished, and without them the industry of the colony 
coold not be carried on. In the Savings Bank 22 $ 
depoators had nearly Rs. 50,000 to their credit, and a 
few more prosperous Indians remitted Rs. 5,000 
besides to India. 

This account extracted from the latest official 
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reports would go to show that the alleged misunder¬ 
standing between the whites and the Indian settlers, 
of which we hear so much, is of recent growth. As 
might be expected, there must be, in the nature of 
things, considerable conflict of interests between the 
Indian traders and the white population, and things 
apparently have gone from bad to worse during the 
last few years. 

NON-BRITISH COLONIES. 

Of the non-British Colonies, Dutch Guiana ap¬ 
pears to attract a large number of Indian emigrants. 
Indian emigration appears to have commenced soon 
after the abolition of slavery. It was not till 11^70, how¬ 
ever, that a convention was made between England 
and Holland, and a Dutch Government agent for Suri¬ 
nam, the capital of Dutch Guiana, was appointed at 
Calcutta. In 1873, 2,448 emigrants were imported into 
this colony. In 1875, L4o5 (Xiolies were imported. In 
December 1875, were about 3,000 Indian coolies 
in this colony. During the last four years, for which 
information is available, about 3,200 Indian coolies 
were despatched from Calcutta to this colony. The 
indenture term is for five years, the working year 
being of 313 days, and the minimum hours for work 
are seven hours in the fields, and ten hours in build- 
. ing work. The minimum rate of wages is twenty-five 
cents for male adults, and sbeteen cents for females 
and children. Rations are provided on a fixed scale 
for three months after arrival; provfeion for free 
lodging and me&alrdief is also enforced, and free 
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return passage can be claimed at the end of five years. 
In 1891, about 570 coolies returned to India bringing 
with them aggregate savings of the value of 
Rs. 81,461. In 1889, the number returned was 587, and 
they brought with them aggregate savings of the value 
of Rs. 1,10,000. 

The colony of French Guiana also imports 
Indian coolies, so also do the French islands of Guade¬ 
loupe and Martinique, but detailed informntion about 
these Settlements is not available. The only French 
colony, about which information is available, is the 
island of Reunion, which lies 90 miles to the south¬ 
west of Mauritius. The island is 40 miles long and 
27 miles broad. Cotton, coffee, doves, and sugarcane 
are the chief products of the island. In’ 1861, the 
number of Indian immigrants was about 40,000, of 
whom 33,000 were adult males, 4,300 adult females, 
and 2,000 children. In 1863, the number of Indian 
attlers had risen to 46,4 n. The employers have to 
supply free rations, clothing, lodging, and medicines, 
and pay besides Rs. 5 a month as wages to each 
adult male; Rs. 3 to each female, and Rs. 2 to each 
child. After completing five years, free passage is 
allowed back to India. The coolie emigrants are well 
off, and some own small holdings and gardens of 
their own, and others manage ^ops. The working 
hours are nine and-a-half per day. In recent years 
emigration from British Indian ports has been stopped 
on account of complaints about mismanagement and 
abuse of powers. A few coolies still emigrate from 
ihe Ff«n^ port of Pondicherry. Negotiations ha^ 
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been opened by the French Government with the 
Government of India to allow the resumption of 
coolie emigration from the British ports to this island, 
and Mr. MacKenzie was sent by the Government of 
India to arrange the terms on which this concession 
could be granted with safety. 

CEYLON. 

Nearer home, the island of Ceylon attracts a con¬ 
siderable body of Indian coolies from the Madras^ 
Presidency. As many as 75,000 coolies leave Indian 
ports for Ceylon each year. Three-fourths of them 
return back to India, and the rest stay permanently 
in Ceylonf It has been estimated that between 1843 
and 1867, nearly fourteen-and-a-half lakhs of coolies 
went to Ceylon, out of whom eight and one-third 
lakhs returned to India. The rest remained in the 
island as permanent settlers. Out of the total popu¬ 
lation of Ceylon, estimated ki 1871 at twenty-four 
lakhs, as many as six lakhs, or twenty-five per cent., 
were Indian coolies, and others settled in that island 
during the previous forty years. The Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Singapoor, Penang, and Malacca also attract 
a considerable number of coolies from India. 
About 40,000 Indians are found in these Settle* 
ments, employed chiefly as agricultural labourers, 
though a considerable number of them also follow 
other pursuits. 

nis completes our review of the British, French, 
and Dutch Colonies and Possessions to Which, during 
Ae past fifty years and more, ikt sui|flus labour 
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India has been exported. Taking a general view of 
the question, it will bo seen that foreign emigration 
from India represents a large and most important 
interest. As the result of the past lifts' years of pro^ 
tected emigration, as many as i,^oo,<)e)u of people are 
to be found scattered throughout thebe Settlements. 
The popularity of foreign emigration is evidenced by 
the following facts which can be gathered from the 
Reports:—(i) The number of emigrants has been 
steadily increasing. (2) The proportion of women to 
men is also mori; favourable in recent years than it 
was in the first-half of this period of fifty years, 1842— 
1892. 0) The number of those who return back to 
India has always been smaller than those who left 
each year. (4) Among those who return to India, a 
good many re-emigrate with their families. (5) Of those 
who go out of India as indentured labourers under 
contract, nearly one-half setde in these colonies as 
free labourers. (6) Of.those who so settle, a small 
proportion acquire land of their own, or become 
traders, or pursue other callings, indicative of their 
attainment of a higher social status. (7) Notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the laws against desertion and 
absence from work, the Indian coolies thrive remark¬ 
ably well, and acquire habits of thrift and indepen¬ 
dence for which they are not much noted during their 
residence in India. (8) The wages earned are from 
two to three times those obtained in India, and tlfe 
climate appears generally to agree with the Indian 
setters and their families. (9) Their general pros* 
parity k foMy attested to by t^ large remittaaces they 

lA 
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make to this country, and the savings they bring with 
them when they return, as also by the increase of 
their deposit accounts in the local Savings Bank. Of 
course, there are difficulties and obstructions in the 
way. Without a strict enforcement of the Pro¬ 
tection Laws in their interest by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the coolie emigrants would not be 
able to hold their own against the greed of their 
employers, the plantt rs, who are not generally noted 
for their humanity. The magistracy and the Govern¬ 
ment machinery in these colonies, being entirely 
in the hands of the white population, are not 
very impartial in their trejitment of the Indian 
settlers, and there is not much scope allowed for 
the independent growth of the coloured races. Not¬ 
withstanding these disadvantages, there can be no 
doubt that the system of protected emigration has, on 
the whole, been .\ery beneficial and that it will, in 
course of time, lead to further developments in the 
interest of the Indian settlers in those colonies at 
least where, as in Natal, Trinidad, Mauritius, and 
British Guiana, the Indians already represent a 
considerable proportion of the population. 

The most hopeful feature of this stream of foreign 
emigration is represented by the fact that the higher 
castes of Hindus occupy no small place among those 
who emigrate. The emigration report for 1889 
sRowed that, out of 11,000 emigrants who left the 
port of Calcutta in that year, 1,315 were Brahmins 
and men of the higher castes, 3,356 were agricul¬ 
turists, 95B artisaps^ aad the low caste emjgrai^ 
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were 4,152. The Hindus in all made up nearly 
9,800, while the Mussiilmans were 1,154 and the 
Christians 15. The emigration re^>ort for 1890 shows 
that, out of somt- 13,000 persons who left the Calcutta 
port in that year, as many as 1,234, or ten per cent., 
were Brahmins and men of the higher castes, al)Out 
4,100 were agriculturists, about 800 Were artisans, 
and the low caste i migrants were 5,200, in all. The 
Hindu emigrants were 11,345, while the Mussalmans 
WTre 1,623, the Christians 89, Similarly, out of 
nearly 16,000 emigrants who left Calcutta in 1891, 
1,170 were Brahmins and men of the higher castes, 
6,000 were agriculturists, and .about 900 artizans, 
while the low caste emignints were 6,2oo. The 
Hindu emigrants were in all 14,000; the Mussalmans 
were 1,558 and Christians 9. This fwiture of Hindu 
emigration is the most hopeful, seeing th.it it is not 
the low castes alone who emigrate. Out of nearly 
47,000 people who emigrated from the port of Calcutta 
during the three years, 1889 to 1891, about eleven 
per cent, were Mahomedans, and eighty-nine per 
cent, were Hindus; and out of this eighty-nine per 
cent., less than forty-five per cent, were low caste 
people, and the rest were artizans, agriculturists and 
Brahmins and men of the higher castes. 

It only remains now for me to indicate briefly the 
lines on which Associations like those under the 
auspices of which we meet here to-da) , can make 
themselves practically useful. In connection with these 
twelve lakhs of people settled in foreign parts, il 
pee^Ie in Bombay, or Madras, or Caki^ would 
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venture to go out of their usual track, they could 
easily establish thriving agencies in all these ten or 
fifteen colonies, where such a large number of Indians 
are settled, and are persumably well off. The Bombay 
mill-owners, for instance, could not find a better mar¬ 
ket for their native-made cloth than in the outlying 
possessions. The emigration business is one which 
native shippers could well undertake with advantage, 
especially with Mauritius and Natal on the African 
coast. It should be the business of Associations like 
thtse to obtain the latest information from, and keep 
up communication with, these distant Settlements. The 
schoolmaster, the doctor and the lawyer, the arti- 
zans of all classes, and even the ])riests of different 
sects, have here a most fa\ourable field for their 
operations and cnterprisi; among people who are their 
kith and kin, and on whom sympathy would never 
be wasted. The Government of the Queen-Empress 
extends its common t)rotection to us and to them, and 
the Government of India is most conscientiously alive 
■to its duty of protecting the interests of these Indian 
settlers. If we could send out our }-oung men to 
these Possessions of the Crown, they will surely be 
able to earn their living and do a great deal of prac¬ 
tical good. A little organisation and some enterprise 
Are alone needed for utilizing this vast force which 
lies scattered about in distant possessions. It is with 
a view to rouse interest in the welfare of these people, 
and enable us to do our duty by them, that 1 took up 
^ this subject for this year’s Conference, and 1 shall be 
amply rewarded, if among those who hear me, the 
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merchants, manufacturers, traders, and representatives 
of different provinces, any one or more feels himself 
moved by the spirit of enterprise and sympathy, and 
is led in conscquenct; to cultivate better relations of 
trade and industry with these twelve lakhs of people 
established in foreign parts. 
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I HA\'E in my Essay on Indian Political Economy 
endeavoured to lay down a few general principles 
which should regulate the action of the State, in res¬ 
pect of the development of industrial enterprise in 
India. I propose on the present occasion to illustrate 
these principles by an historical review of the efforts 
made to develop the production of a particular Indian 
product, which is closely associated with the revival of 
Indian manufactures, and which may well be described 
as typifying the resources of wealth, on which our 
future prosperity mainly depends. The history of the 
successive attempts made by prit^ate and State agencies 
to develop the iron industry in India has a mournful 
interests, and yet it is full of instruction. As Captain 
Townsend of the Ordnance Department has observed 
in his work on the “Mineral Wealth of India,” nothing 
strikes the stranger who studies Indian economy so 
much as the contrast between the bounty of Nature 
and the poverty of man in the matter of this iron 
industry. Endowed mcare richly in iron ore than 
almost any other coimtry in the world, India has in a 
c(vnmtfcial sense no iron industr)' at all. There are 

* Bittd at tli« Indmlrial Oonfinenea, Pexma, ia 1992. 
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only forty-two iron and brass foundries in the countr\% 
working chiefly on foreign imports and employing 
twelve thousand men. Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintend¬ 
ent of the Geological Survey, in his work on “ Econo¬ 
mic Geology,” and Dr. Watt, in his “ Dictionary of 
Indian Economic Products,” have described the extent 
and richness of the iron ores which occur in all forma¬ 
tions in the metamorj>hic rocks, semi-metamorphic 
or transition rocks, in the conglomerates, in the 
cretaceous rocks, in the Deccan trapp, in the sand- 
beds of rivers, and in the detrital ores of sub-recent 
age. In respect of geographical distribution, there is 
absolutely not a province or even a large district in all 
India, which is not favoured with rich iron ore 
deposits of one kind or another, and in which there 
are not traces of iron manufactured by native methods 
down to vcr\' recent times. 

The iron industry not only supplied all local wants 
but it also enabled India to export its finished products 
to foreign countries. The quality of the material 
turned out had also a world-wide fame. The famous 
iron pillar near Delhi, which is at least fifteen hun¬ 
dred years old, indicates an amount of' ^ill in the 
manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the 
marvel of all who have endeavoured to account for it. 
Mr. Ball admits that it is not many years since the 
production of such a pillar would have been an impos¬ 
sibility in the largest factories in the world, and even 
now there are ooo^iaratively very few factories where 
such a mass of metal could be turned out Cannons 
of tht largest calilnre were ir»mifactured in Assam, 
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Indian wootz or steel furnished the materials, out of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation 
were made, and it paid Persian merchants in those old 
times to travel all the way to India to obtain these 
materials and export them to Asia. The Indian steel 
found once considerable demand for cutlery even in 
England, This manufacture of steel and wrought iron 
had reached a high perfection at least two thousand 
years ago. 

All this is now changed. The native furnaces 
all over the country have stopped work. The domes¬ 
tic manufacture has been, in most places, crushed out 
by foreign competition, and complete extinction in the 
near future is the fate with which it has been cursed. 
This fate has overtaken it contemporaneously with 
an enormous increase in the demand for iron goods. 
The measure of this increase will be gathered from 
the fact that in 1888-89, India imported nearly four 
million hundredweight of iron worth two and-a-half 
crores of rupees. The imports of steel were a quarter 
of a million hundredweight worth thirty-four lakhs of 
rupees. Hardware and cutlery imports exceeded one 
crore of rupees. Railway plant and stock were 
worth two and-a-half crores of rupees, and mill-work 
and machinery two and-one-third crores of rupees, 
while Government imports came to one crore. In all' 
about eleven crores worth of iron goods were import¬ 
ed in 18^8-89. The irapwts twenty years ago, wirt 
allftese beads, were about two and-a-half er^<miy, 
and the difference between the two tot^ a large 
ertent measurestbe displacetiient of bd^Mnulactar es. 
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Of course, it is but fair to note that, besides the 
effects of foreign competition, the collapse of the iron 
industry has been brought about by the increasing 
scarcity of fuel. The native furnaces have all along 
used charcoal fuel, and their processes involve great 
Waste of power and resources, as much as fourteen 
tons of fuel being required to produce one ton of iron. 
As a consequence, the production of iron by the old 
native methods cannot be continued, except at a cost 
, which is prohibiti\e. This question of cheap fuel lies 
at the bottom of the success of any organized attempt 
to revive the industty under modern conditions. In 
this respect, Nature lias not been equally munificent in 
her gifts. While the iron ore is to be found all over the 
country, the only cheap fuel which can enable India 
to compete with England, namely, Indian coal, is not 
so widely distributed, but in the region where it is 
foand, the resources of India are by no means stinted 
or poor. The coal-beasing area is estimated to exceed 
thirty-five thousand scjuare miles. The regions of the 
Wardha-Godavari Valleys, the valleys of the Soane 
and its tributaries, and the valleys of the Damodar 
and its tributaries, and the lower range of the Vindhaya 
and the Himalaya mountains, represent the coal region 
of India, and these coal resources, thanks to the action 
of Government and the Railway Companies, have 
been largely utilized. It was estimated in 1879-80 in 
official reports, that out of a total a>nsumption of some 
one-and-a-half million tons, one million tons were 
raised in India, and about five lakhs of tons were im^ 
ported. During the last fourteen years the eonsumptidfi 
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and home production have nearly doubled. More 
than two million tons of Indian coal were produced 
and consumed in India, and the foreign imports were 
about eight or nine lakhs of tons in 1888—89. Besides 
the convenient vicinity of cheap fuel, another equally 
essential requisite for the successful manufacture of 
iron is, abundance of lime-stone to serve as flux, and 
of fireclay for the furnances. This resource generally 
accompanies coal formations. At least this has been 
the case in India. The need of proximity to sea or 
railway, and abundance of coal and lime-stone, limit 
the possibilities of successful Indian manufacture of 
iron to a few favoured regions. Mr. Ball has with 
some hesitation expressed his opinion as follows :* By 
adopting improved processes of manufacture in the 
Raniganj field, iron and steel of high quality might be 
manufactured under proper management at a proba¬ 
ble cost which would admit of their underselling the 
English iron in the Bengal m^kets. With improved 
communications, this same result may be predicted of 
the Palamow field in the Hazaribagh district. The 
Chanda field with improved process of reduction will 
be in a position to supply the Central Provinces and 
Bombay with iron at an average rate low'er than that 
paid for English iron, and this remark holds true of 
some of the localities in the Narbada valley and in 
Upper Assam. As r^ards the rest of India, there 
does not appear any solid ground of hope under 
existiiif conditkinsof mamifiu:turmg cheap iron, which 
will cooqpete in pace and quality with the 
impoitedartick. Caplaa Townsend is oqoi&y, or 
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if possible more, discriminating in his forecast. Accord¬ 
ing to him the Raniganj field possesses all the au.Kiliary 
advantages, though its iron ore is not of the best. The 
Wardha valley in the proximity of the Warora coal 
mines has superior iron ore, but its coal suppl}’ is not 
equally good. He mentions the Hazaribagh field is in 
every way eligible, as its coal is richer than Raniganj 
and Warora. The Southern Indian Iron Field near 
Salem is the richest in all India, and though it dots 
not enjoy the advantage of coal deposits in the vicinity,. 
Captain Townsend thinks that this difticulty is not 
insuperable, especially if the manufacture is limited to 
the higher classes of iron, while the Raniganj and 
Wardha fields might confine themseUes with advant¬ 
age to the cheaper and inferior classes. Mr. Ball 
also suggests that when there are extensive Jungles, 
the absence of coal mines doe-s not matter much since, 
the unrestrained annual jungle-fires consume a much 
greater amount of timber than any number of char¬ 
coal burners could do, and with a judicious system of 
forest conservancy, it should be possible to allow 
native furnaces near such jungles. Sir George Moles* 
worth, writing in i 882 , gave it as his opinion ** that 
charcoal-made iron will never be able to compete with 
English iron, but a well-organized system of forest con¬ 
servancy ought to be able to secure charcoal fuel at a 
bw price for smelting purposes and within dose 
proximity to the iron works.*' Such a conservancy il 
aot easy to secure, and there is no great prospect of 
help in this • assurance. Dr. Watt, after a carefol 
examioatkm of all existing sources, arrived at Ube 
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conclusion that the Bengal and Jabalpur and Chanda 
fields offer, under existing circumstances, the only 
possible opening for large iron works. 

Dr. Watt, in his Dictionary, quotes the testimony 
of an official expert, from which it appears that the 
price of iron is increased fifty per cent, by reason of 
freight and landing charges, about one mile of iron 
Railway sleepers costing in England i>2,ooo, and in 
India Rs. 34,000. The difference is due to iji,ooo, 
charge for freight and landing. The Railway carriage 
charge and during recent years the heavy loss by' 
exchange raise this difference fully fifty per cent. more. 
It has been estimated that al)Out one hundred and fifty 
crores worth of iron has been imported into India 
during the last thirty years, and fifty crores of rupees 
at least have thus been paid for freight and landing 
charges alone which would have been saved if the 
industry had been started here. Mr. Ball observes 
that if the Government had started the manufacture of 
iron on an extended scale at the time of the first open¬ 
ing of the Railways, great benefits would have accrued 
to the State. If the State was Justified in undertak¬ 
ing the construction of its own Railways, there was 
nothing inconsistent with principle in its undertaking 
the manufacture of its own iron any more than in its 
manufacture of salt or opium. The effect of its 
establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout 
India would have in Mr. Balias opinion, enabled the 
State to keep vast sums of money in circulatiooi and 
would have given emjdoyment to large numbers oi 
people who now resort to agriculture as their only 
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resources. This golden opportunity was* allowed to 
pass, and we find ourselves in the anomalous situation 
that after one hundred and fifty years of British rule, 
the iron resources of India remain undeveloped, and 
the country pays about tin crores of rupees yearly for 
its iron supply, while the old race of iron smelters find 
their occupation gone. 

It must be admitted at the same time that the 
Government of India has not been altogether oblivious 
of its duties in this connection. The Government, 
through its Geological Survey Department, has care¬ 
fully, and at considerabh* expense, surveyed the 
regions which abound in iron ores. The value of this 
service can never be overestimated. Next to these 
surveying operations, it has also from time to time 
spent considerable sums on experimental trials, it has 
subsidized companies to whom concessions more or less 
favourable have been granted, and lastly, it has direct* 
ed its various dej)artments to obtain their supplies 
from local sources, and thus hel^xd the efforts of these 
companies. There is thus no question of principle 
involved in the matter. The principle of State*help 
and guidance in pioneering new enterprise has thus 
been accepted and acted upon by the Government 
here. The only fault one can lay at its door is, tliat 
this policy has been followed with half-heartedness and 
oscillations of purpose, the result of which has been 
that as a rule most of the private attempts made on 
various occasions have proved more or less failures 
serving only to discourage all enterprise in this 
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The object of this paper is to give a brief history 
•of these attempts and to ascertain the cause or causes 
why they turned out failures:—i. I shall first take 
up the Salem iron-field. In 1825, Mr. Heath obtain¬ 
ed a Government advance for the purpose, and he 
succeeded in 1833 in forming a company called the 
Indian Steel, Iron, and Chrome Company. The lease¬ 
hold rights of this company extended over four 
districts of South Arcot, Coimbatore, Malabar, and 
South Canara, and it established three factories at 
Porto Novo in South Arcot, at Bey pore in Malabar, 
and at Palampctti near .Salem. The steel manufac¬ 
tured by this company was very highly thought of, 
and it established a depot at Chelsea, through which 
the steel was tested and passed before being sold. 
The business of Mr. Heath’s Company, was after some 
years taken over by another Company, who continued 
to work the Porto Novo and Bey pore P'actories till 
1859. company had in tjiose days great difficul¬ 
ties to encounter. They consumed charcoal fuel, 
which had to be brought from a distance of more than 
twenty-five miles, and the flux used was sea-shells, 
«nd both fuel and flux had to be taken to long 
distances. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the pig 
iron produced was pronounced by Sheffield iron¬ 
workers to be superior to any produced in England 
and Sweden, and it commanded a good price, M 6 -io 8 . 
per ton in London for c(»iversion into steel, and two 
bridges, the Britannia tubular and Menia bridges, 
were built with this material Next to the difficulties 
about fml ml carriagei there were in those days 
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difficulties about shipping. The furnaces were seldom 
at work for more than four months and stocks accumul¬ 
ated. The hold on the English market could not be 
retained by reason of this irregularity of supply, and 
the cost of management increas-^d proportionately to 
the stoppages. As a consecjuencc of these drawbacks^ 
the company never declared a dividend, and the 
Sheffield ironmonger’s prophecy that India would 
ultimately bc'come one of the largest sources from 
whence Sheffield would draw her supply of raw 
•materials, remained unfiiffilled. The company appears 
to have stop})ed work about 1860-61, so far as the 
Porto Novo Factory is concerned. 

2. The Ees pore Factor)' of this same concern was 
started, in 1833, but it changed hands frequently. 
The factory was working in 1H57, and the Gun 
Carriage Department pronounced favourably upon the 
iron turned out as being suitable for their purposes. 
Ultimately, owing chielE’ to deficiency of fuel and the 
bad roads, the company had to bring wood fuel from 
Ceylon by sea. The German employees left service in 
1859, though im[)roved processes Were introduced 
in 1861, the resuscitation was only temporary, and the 
works were shortly after abandoned. It will be seen 
from this account that the quality of the iron turned 
out was in every way satisfactory, and the attempts of 
the company failed chiefly by reason of the smallne^ 
of their capital, which did not permit of their insuring 
a regular supply, and the difficulty about fuel. 

As far as the difficulty about communication is 
ooncerned, the last thirty years have effected great 
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changes, and this difficulty may almost be said to be 
minimized. The difficulty about fuel is also likely to 
be overcome. Captain Townsend suggests that the 
distance between the Singareni Coal Field and Salem 
is not so great that a Light Coal Tramway would not 
pay a really large firm consuming its hundreds of tons 
a day. He indeed cautions any new company against 
limiting its ambition to the manufacture of pig iron 
only. He would insist uix)n a really large undertaking, 
complete with all the necessary plant on the spot, the 
puddling furnaces, the rolling mills, the steam hammers,^ 
and all the other appliances of a first class factory, 
and foundry able to turn out finished bars and even 
finished steel. This means a very large undertaking, 
and as no dividend can be expected for the first few 
experimental years, no capitalists would venture unless 
the concessions are liberal, and a subsidy promised on 
the plan which helped the Guaranted Railway 
Companies to obtain their capital. 

3. In 1874, a fresh attempt was made to form a 
company in Madras to work the iron ores of Chin* 
gleput. The difficulty in the way of that company 
was chiefly that of obtaining fuel which they expected 
to secure from the Godavari District, Nothing came 
of the venture, as apparently the necessary capital * 
could not be secured, though, as far as local consump¬ 
tion was concerned, there was an ample field, as more 
Uian eighteen lakhs of iron was imported annually into 
Madras city alone. 

4. We next turn to the Bengal Presidency. The 
' Districts of Beerl^um and Haxanhagh and Ranlgaoj 
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are the chief places where rich iron ore is found in 
close proximity to*coal deposits. In Becrbhuiti, so faf 
back as 1774, one native trader, Indra Narayan 
Sharma, asked for a concession covering' the Beerbhuni 
iron sources, and he agreed to pay five thouStind rupees 
as rent. The offer was acceptt d but no lease was 
taken out, 

5. In 1777, Messrs. Motte and Farquar and 
Messrs. Summer and Heady obtained concessions, the 

• former of the districts to the west of Burdwan and 
the latter in parts of Beerbhum and Pachete, to 
produce iron and sell it free of duty. Messrs. Motte 
and Farquar undertook to cast shot and shells for 
the Government at three-fourths of the cost in Calcutta 
of imported goods. Mr. Farquar obtained the conces¬ 
sion and entered upon the possession of his districts. 
He also obtained an advance of fifteen thousand rupees 
from Government to complete his furnances. The 
factory was carried 01? from 1779 to 1789, in which 
last year the concession about gunpowder works was 
resigned, and the lease was allowed to expire in 1795. 
While the works were open, Mr. Farquar’s iron was 
sold for five rupees a maund against ten rupees a 
maund of imported iron in Calcutta. 

6. Dr. Oldham was appointed by the Court of 
Directors in 1854 to inquire into the iron resources of 
Beerbhum, and he pronounced an adverse opinion 
diiefly on the ground of the scanty supply of economic 
fiieLBut notwithstanding this pronouncement, Me$srs. 
Mackay & Co., of Calcutta^ started in 1S55 the 

11 
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Beerbhum Iron Works Company. It was very favour¬ 
ably reported upon in 1856. Mr. Sowerby in 1858 
made on adverse report, and Messrs. Mackay & Co. 
replied to Mr. Sowerby*s criticisms. They stated that 
they turned out two tons a day, and they were able to 
sell iron at thirty-seven rupees a ton. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this favourable account the work was frequently 
interrupted, and in 1860, Mr. Blanford was appointed 
to report upon the factory. His report showed that, 
though the factory was carried on at present at some 
lo^'s, the cost would be considerably diminished if ’ 
.production was increased by the employment of 
additional capital. He also reported that the estimated 
prices were lower than those’ of imported iron, and 
ihe quality of the iron turned out was superior to that 
of ordinary English pig iron. Ht also stated that the 
supplies of iron, coal, and flux were sufficient for 
works of moderate size, but not for large works 

7. Notwithstanding this report, the works ap¬ 
pear to have been abandoned, and their place was 
taken up by Messrs. Burn & Co.’s Factory, which 
commenced ojxjrations in 1S75, but this new company 
soon found it necessary to abandon all idea of enlarg¬ 
ing the works and ultimately gave them up. The 
chief difficulty in the way of these Beerbhum attempts 
was that of fuel, and this difficulty has since increased. 
This difficulty makes it impossible to work the iron 
which are richer than those of Raniganj, with 
advantage as that of the inferior material 
lulled by Raniganj, because of the abundance ol coal 
Ink ht that locality* 
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8. We next come to the Raniganj field. The 
Bengal Iron Company was formed in 1874, and it 
continued to work till it stopped business in 1879. 
The company committed the initial error of starting 
with an insufficient capital of ten lakhs, out of which 
it had to pay a large sum for the land taken up. The 
company asked Government to help them to raise 
additional capital from the public on moderate terms, 
but these arrangements fell through, and the money 
had to l)e raised on deixjntures at high rates of 
interest. Government, indeed, gave a large order for 
castings, but owing to financial difficulties, the work 
had to be stopped, and the men employed wore thrown 
out of work, and tlic shareholders lost their money. 
The iron ore worked was of the best quality, dnd the 
flux and caal were conveniently to hand. As many 
as twelve thousiind and Vven hundred tons of pig 
iron were turned out by this company before it stop¬ 
ped business. Its daily out-turn of twenty tons was 
secured by a charge of thirty-seven tons iron ore, 
twenty-seven tons coke, and twenty-three tons lime¬ 
stone, the yield of pig-iron being thus twenty-three 
per cent. The average cost was forty rupees per ton, 
and it might have been reduced to thirty three rupees. 
In Mr. Ball’s opinion, if the company had been helped 
through its early financial difficulties, iron cheaper 
and better in quality than is imported from abroad 
would have been turned out. Captain Townsend states 
that the failure of this company proves nothing ex¬ 
cept that success in the enterprise is not possible with 
small capital 
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9. Three years Jatcr, this concern, since called 
the Barakor Works, was taken up by Government 
and placed under the management of Ritter Von 
Schwarts. One blast furnace was started in 1884, 
and produced down to 1889 more than thirty thou¬ 
sand tons. A second blast furnace has been since 
added, and arrangements made to smelt from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand tons a year. Pipes, 
sleepers, bridge piles, ornamental work, and railway 
axle boxes, and agricultural implements are made in 
large quantities here. The success of this work has 
demonstrated the fact that iron could be smelted in 
large quantities on European principles in India. 

10. Since 1889, these works have been again 
made over to a new company by the Government of 
India. 

n. In the Jabalpur District, one Mr. Olpherts 
‘has obtained a concession and is making experiments 
with a view to the production of charcoal iron by the 
use of European methods. The Umaria colliery has been 
recently opened in this vicinity, and the rich iron 
ore to the north-east of Jabalpur will soon be taken in 
'hand, 

12 . The Narbada Iron and Coal Company has 
obtained a concession of a lease of the Tendarkhera 
and Omarpani Iron Mines together with the coal 
mines of Mopani. The company has not yet worked 
the iron mines, though the conditions of its lease njade 
company to produce five 
■tfifeiind tons within five years from the time the 
Railway reached Jabalpur. It may be noted here 
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that this ore also is very rich, and a suspension bridge 
over the Bias near Sagar was built so fax back as 
1830, with metal prepared after native methods from 
this mine. 

13. The Chanda District surpasses all others in 
the richness of its iron ores. Their superiority consists 
in their total freedom from phosphorus. Government 
appointed Mr. Nees to make an experimental ^trial of 
the iron ores. In 1875, he made the first trial but it 
did not succeed owing to ihv large quantity of coal 
ashes which prevented licjuefaction. The second trial 
proved a better success. While the iron ore is of the 
best quality, the Warora coal is not so suitable as 
Raniganj, as tht‘ percentage of carlwn is less, and of 
ash(js is unusually large. Captain Townsend believes 
that there are certain superior varieties of coal in the 
Wardha valley, and that they would enable the work 
to be carried on under favourable conditions. 

14. In Central India in the Narbada Valley near 
Barwai Station, Colonel Keatings arranged with the 
sanction of the Government of India to start an iron 
factory. Colonel Keatings was deputed by the Secre¬ 
tary of State to go to Sweden and study the processes 
there, and he engaged a Swedish engineer named 
Mitandar, and brought him over with him to India in 
1861. The fuel used was charcoal, and the flux was 
conveniently near. A blast furnace, rolling mills, 
charcoal ovens, calcining kilns, were all set up, and 
after two and-a-half lakhs of rupees had been spent, 
the Government refused to inoir further expenditure, 
and declined to give the hdp of more European hands 
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to Mr. Mitandar, who consequently left India in 1864, 
and the works could find no purchaser even for five 
thousand pounds. 

15. In the Punjab the native ruler of the Nahun 
State has incurred considerable expenditure in starting 
at Sirmur a factory supplied with European applian¬ 
ces, and in 1880, the works were opened with great 
eclat by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

16. We shall next turn to the history of the 

Kammaon Iron Mines. In 1855, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors sent one John Hen wood to report on the iron and 
copper ores of Kammaon, but nothing came of this 
deputation. Mr. Sowerby was at the same time 
employed by the East India Railway Company to 
explore the resources of the country in Upper India. 
General Strachey in 1856 framed a scheme estimated 
to cost fifteen and three-quarter lakhs of rupees, on 
which it was expected that six and-a-half per cent, in¬ 
terest would be earned by the manufacture of thirteen 
hundred tons of cast iron, and three thousand five 
hundred tons of wrought iron per year. Mr. Sowerby 
was appointed by Government in 1857 charge 

of this work. About the same time, a company was 
formed which took over the Government Works at 
cost price in i860. It did not work satisfactorily, 
and Dr. Oldham was appointed to report on the 
cause of the failure, and he ascribed the failure to 
the extravagance and incompetency of the men em¬ 
ployed. In i 862 , two private companies, Messrs. 
Davies ft Co., and Drummond ft Co., which had. 
been working separately before, were amalgamated 
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and called the Kammaon Iron Work Company. A 
license was promised by Government, but two years 
elapsed before it was issued, and in the meanwhile 
the company had come to grief as they were unable 
to raise the capital required by reason of the delay in 
granting the license. 

In 1877, the Government again took up the 
question of iron manufacture in Kammaon and spent 
money considerably, but there was no great improve¬ 
ment. 

17. The latest attempt in the way of direct 
Government manufacture of steel for shell and shot 
purposes was made at the Cossipore Factory, and the 
Pioneer reports that it was in every way a 'success. 
In the interests of military defence, the necessity of 
the Indian Government being provided with its own 
arms and ammunition is so obvious that it is not likely 
to be disputed. The same justification exists for 
the manufacture of the, rolling stock and other mate¬ 
rials likely to be required for State Railways. For 
commercial success the extension of the works, so as 
to meet private demand, will be soon forced upon 
Government. 

We have thus passed in review the history bf 
seventeen ^ittempts made by private and State agen¬ 
cies to start iron manufactures on a large scale, and 
this brief survey of previous attempts leads one to 
the conclusion that the failures were due ;— 

I. To the smallness of the capital employed, 
and the poverty of the financial resources of the 
private companies. 
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2. To the scarcity and heavy cost of good 

fuel. 

3. To the inaccessibility of some of the places 
chosen in respect of railway and sea communication. 

4. To the oscillations of purpose shown by 
the Government which made them impatient of 
results. 

5. To the want of skill and good management 
on the part of the persons employed to conduct the 
experiment. 

6. To the delays caused by Red Tape, and the ' 
unwillingness of Government to subsidize or guaran¬ 
tee interest during the experimental period of the 
concern. The failures are due to causes which can 
all more or less be provided against by proper care 
and prudence, and some of them have obviously 
Ceased to be the obstacles they once appeared to 
be by reason of improved sea and land communi¬ 
cations, 

The Pioneer, in some of its recent issues, has 
spoken in strong terms about the illeberal character 
of the concessions offered in the way of prospective 
and mining leases. Leases for short terms confined 
to very small areas will never answer the purpose. If 
the manufacture is to be carried on on a large scale^ 
the term must be a long one exceeding fifty years or 
80, ^ Such a concessicm may well be given to compa¬ 
nies which undertake to raise at least twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees of capital. In the case of such com¬ 
panies the detailed surveying and prospecting wodc 
must be completed by die Government, associating 
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its own trained officer with th^ private expert. This 
plan was to some extend followed with success in the 
case of gold mining at Wynaad a few years ago. 
The necessary capital being raised, Government 
should, when satisfied with the hona fde character and 
skilled management of such concerns, guarantee a 
secure minimum interest rate during the first trial 
periods on the plan so freely and advantageously 
resorted to in the case of Railway Companies, and 
Government should reserve its right to share in the 
* companies’ profits’ when they exceed a fixed mini¬ 
mum. 

On the security of their property and machinery. 
Government should help the company to float its 
own debentures when necessary, or lend the money 
itself.' The companies should get their lands free of 
cost on condition that hona fida work is done within 
a given period. No royalties and fines should be 
charged till after the company begins to earn a de¬ 
finite minimum of profits. The factories should also 
be guaranteed continuous and certain demand for 
their produce at fixed prices,' which should include 
not only the English prices in England, but ship 
freight, landing and railway charges, and insurance 
and exchange. A separate department of commerce 
and manufactures can alone devote itself to this work 
without frequent oscillations of purpose. These rules 
can only apply 10 large concerns, which must be 
limited to places selected by Government experts, as 
possessing all the advantages of good ore, cheap fuel 
and flux, and easy communication and near markets. 
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Smaller concerns to be worked with charcoal fuel 
near dense forests in out-of-the-way regions will re¬ 
quire separate treatment. The lessees here may have 
a portion of reserved forest area handed over to their 
charge on condition of their being required to replant 
fourteen times the area cleared in one year, or the 
department may undertake to supply good fuel at 
cheap rates on the spot. In all these various ways 
Government may well help this new enterprise, on 
the [development of which the industrial revival of 
the country so largely depends. Government owns the 
lands, the mines and the forests. It is also the 
largest consumer, and the largest capitalist and manu¬ 
facturer in the country. There is no question of 
protective duties here. The natural resources are in 
unmeasured abundance, and the natural demand is in¬ 
creasing every day in volume and urgency. Organized 
skill and direction are the only needs of the country, 
and these the Government possesses or can command 
in a way which makes it their duty to step in and 
assist the development of local enterprise, for which 
the necessary capital will be forthcoming in this 
country if the early risks of such employment are 
reasonably assured against. In the words of Captain 
Townsend: ** Where there is no private enterprise 
to interfere with, it is not only wisdom but a duty for 
the State to start the required works. State help and 
State direction are required in India when new lines 
of industry are to be opened up, and if given freely^ 
the expenditure will not only pay itself but will enor¬ 
mously develop the wealth of the country.” 
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I N the beginning of this yeiir before a similar ga¬ 
thering in Bombay, a masterhand sketched the 
outlines of the influence of Nature on Literature and 
Politics, and in a few bold touches showed how, from 
time to time, the aberrations and evil tendencies ob¬ 
servable in English thought and action were counter¬ 
acted and corrected by an appeal to, and a diligent 
study of, the standard of Nature—the final source of 
all true knowledge, and the only guide to wise con¬ 
duct. The same masterhand drew also the moral to 
be learned from such a study—the moral being that 
our growth could only be in strict correspondence to 
our aptitudes and Surroundings, and that we should 
be on our guard against precipitation and hot-house 
culture, which can never lead to permanently benefi¬ 
cial results. There can be no doubt that the histori¬ 
cal line of thought so developed is to some extent the 
chief characteristic feature of the latter half of the 
{^resent century. It occurred to me at the time that 
if the law of relativity and correspondence holds good 
in politics and social science generally, it ought to hold 
good equally in all kindred subjects, including, among 
otiiers« the Science of National Wealth, or, as it is 
* Lecture delivered in the Deccan College, Poona, in 1892. 
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more popularly described, Political Economy. As a 
matter of fact, however, what do we see about us ? 
The same teachers and statesmen, who warn us 
against certain tendencies in our political aspirations, 
forget this salutary caution when the question at issue 
is one of Indian economics. They seem to hold that 
the truths of economic science, as they have been ex¬ 
pounded in our most popular English text-books, are 
absolutely and demonstrably true, and, must be 
accepted as guides of conduct for all time and place 
whatever might be the stage of national advance. 
Ethnical, social, juristic, ethical, or economical differ¬ 
ences in the environments are not regarded as having 
any influence in modifying the practical application 
of these truths. If free trade is good for England, it 
must be equally beneficial to all countries, and, prohi¬ 
bitive or protective-duties, bounties and subsidies, res¬ 
trictions and regulative control, are absolute evils, and 
no thought need be given to the relative differences in 
civilization, or the possession of natflral advantages or 
disadvantages in matters of situation, climate, soil, 
national aptitudes and wants. If factory legislation 
is good in one country, it must be equally needed to 
protect labourers everywhere. If laws in restraint of 
usury are out of place in centres of commercial and 
manufacturing activity, they must be equally pernici¬ 
ous in backward, antiquated, and agricultural com¬ 
munities. If the State finds no occasion to help cre¬ 
dit institutioiK in England, the demand for such help 
in countries where the spirit of private enterprise is 
fcdale isalsoheM to be pr^teronsr ]Klhe<kt^^ 
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•of advanced countries do not undertake certain func* 
tions with a view to direct industry and help enterprise, 
the Government out here is equally precluded from 
taking any new line of departure in these matters. If 
direct taxes suit English conditions of life and pro¬ 
perty, they must be equally suitable to Indian condi¬ 
tions, and octroi and transit duties must be kept 
down rigorously as sources of our local or municipal 
income. 

I might multiply these instances without num¬ 
ber, but those given above will, I hope, serve to 
illustrate my present purpose. Even if statesmen had 
stopped here, there would have been some extenua¬ 
tion for the line of conduct adopted by them. The 
absolute truths of political economy, however, are 
appealed to as a justification for a curious change of 
iront. Men, who come from a country where pri¬ 
vate property in land is most absolute, develop on 
their arrival her^ a taste for socialistic doctrines. 
The State aspires to relegate all private property in 
land into mere superior and inferior holdings. A 
love for capitalists* farming on a large scale gives 
way to a taste for culture by poor tenants. In 
England the landlords as such pay no special tax to 
the State, but here land is taxed on the ground that 
there is an unearned increment based on the theory 
■of economical rent, and that this unearned increment 
belongs of special right to the State. While the 
nationalization of land is but a socialist dream in 
England and Europe, it is in full swing here, and 
furnishes a scientific justificatioii ftM 
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revisions and enhancements. Status and privilege form 
still the very corner-stone of English social arrange¬ 
ments, but here every member of Society is only a 
mobile atom, without any differences marking him off. 
from others, so far as the State is concerned. The 
middle class is the backbone of English supremacy, 
but here there is no room for a middle class between 
the State and the poor tax-payers. This change of 
front is a curious study by itself. For my present 
purposes, it is not nt*cessaiy to cite more instances. 
Of course, if Political Economy is a science of general 
and absolute truths, like Physics or Astronomy, the 
tendency noted above to push its principles to their 
logical conclusions in all times and places, even when 
English statesmen halt midway in their practical 
application of these principles, is intelligible, and may 
be even wise. Tht re can be no doubt that those who 
thus give effect to these principles honestly believe in 
the scientific and absolute character pf these economi¬ 
cal conclusions. But it is certainly a fair subject for 
consideration whether this belief is well founded. If in 
[)olitics and social science, time and place^and circum¬ 
stances, the endowments and aptitudes of men, their 
habits and customs, their laws and institutions, and 
their previous history, have to be taken into account, 
it must be strange, indeed, that in the economical 
aspect of our life, one set of general principles should 
hold good everywhere for all time and place, and 
for all stages of civiluation. This conflict was one 
of the reasons which induced me to take up this feub- 
ject for consideration on the present occasion. 
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Another reason which also influenced me in the 
choice of this subject was the fact that, at this time, 
when an appeal is being made to the popular will in 
two great communities to declare itself, the questions 
at issue arc more economical than political in their 
character. The dreams of Cobden and Bright, of 
Ricardo and Mill, that the civilized world would, in a 
few years, with one accord embrace their principles, 
have not been reali2ed. In America the issues are solely 
economical. One party favours free trade, the other 
favours protection. One party favours silver legisla¬ 
tion, the other denounces it. In England also, as you 
are aware, the present Prime Minister has ^declared 
himself in favour of what is called Fair Trade, which 
is a modification dictated by political and economical 
considerations of the extreme doctrine of free trade, 
with a view to restrict the freedom to those who 
reciprocate it, and the Liberals have denounced this 
lapse from orthodgxy as unpardonable heresy. Even 
in Ireland, th(‘ political issue is really at its base an 
economical dispute, which centres round the question 
of the extent of the rights of private property and free 
contract as between the landlords and the tenants. 
Similarly, here in our own country, the currency 
association is also running a tilt against economical 
theorists, and boldly denies the universality of the 
equation of supply and demand as the best and only 
regulator of the exchange values of tjie precious metals. 
On the continent of Europe, and in the English 
colcHiies, the same protest is being practically urged 
against the extreme rigour of the current theories of 
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orthodox Political Economy. The Americans dispute- 
the rights of the Chinese to settle in their country, the 
Australians fear the same scare, and even in England, 
legislation was contemplated against the immigration 
of alien Jews, on the ground that they were likely to 
underbid the indigenous labourer. The Trade Unions 
and Strikes; and the Knights of Labour, of which we 
have heard so much recently, furnish another form of 
this same general protest. This conflict of practice 
with theory, not in one, but in all points, not in one 
place or country, but all over the world, which 
distinguishes contemporary histor}\ furnishes another 
reason which appeared to me to justify a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the question on broader lines than those you 
will find enunciated in the ordinarj^ text books. 

In justice to some of these writers, it must be admit¬ 
ted that they have taken good care to prevent many 
of the misapprehensions which are popularly entertain¬ 
ed about the absolute and general*character of the 
economical doctrines taught by them. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, for instance, states in his preface that: 

for practical purposes, Political Economy is inseparably in¬ 
tertwined with many other branches of Social Philoiophy. 
Except in matters of mere detail, there are perhaps no practicai 
Questions, even among those which approach nearest to the 
character of purely economical questions, which admit of being 
decided on economical premises alone. 

You will also recollect that one charactmstic 
feature of Mr. Mill’s work is his frank recognition of 
an essential difference between the laws relating to the 
produt^ of wealthy which he deems to be uniYersai 
and not arbitraryr and those which regulate" its 
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distribution. The laws of distribution, Mr. Mill admits, 
are partly of human institution. Mr. Mill, and Mr* 
Cairnes, more clearly even than Mr. Mill, affirmed the 
hypothetical character of the science. Mr. Mill 
contented himself with suggesting the necessity of 
verification to establish the soundness of the hypothe¬ 
tical demonstration, but Mr. Cairnes went further, and 
asserted that: 

economical laws are no assertions respecting the character or 
sequence of phenomena, and that they can neither be established 
nor refuted by statistical or documentary evidence. 

It is true this was not the position of the earlier 
teachers, Adam Smith, Ricardo, Senior, James Mill, 
M’Culloch, and Malthus, who never doubted that in 
all their reasonings they were dealing with human 
beings as they actually exist. Adam Smith, for 
instance, believed that Nature had made provisions 
for social well-being by that principle of the human 
constitution which prompts every man to better his 
condition, and in "aiming at individual good every 
man is led by one invisible hand to promote general 
good. Human institutions only interfere with this 
tendency, and when all restraints are removed, the 
obvious and simple system of natural liberty establishes 
itself. Ricardo and Malthus were, if possible, still 
more dogmatic and absolute in their assertion of these 
necessary tendencies, and made no allowances, or at 
the best gave scanty recognition to, the one-sided 
character of their premises. Mr. Senior seriously 
bought that the whole science could, like Gecmsetryi 
be reduced from four axiomatic propadtions. It will 
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be useful at this stage to note the general features of 
these assumptions of the earlier economists, which 
they believed to b(‘ as necessarily and universally true 
as the first law of Mechanics, that bodies move in 
straight lines, or the first law of Physics, that they 
attract each other directly according to their mass, 
and inversely according to the square of their distance. 
These assumptions maybe thus briefly stated:—(i) 
That national economy is essentially individualistic 
and has no sej)arate collective aspect; (2) that the 
individual, or typical economical man, has no desire 
but that of promoting his own self-interest, or at 
least that this is his strongest motive power; (3) that 
this self-interest is best promoted by the largest 
production of wetilth, t.f'., articles with value in 
exchange, at the least trouble; t4) that such pursuit 
of private gain by each individual promotes bt)st the 
general good; (5) that the free and unlimited com¬ 
petition of individuals in the race and struggle of 
life is the only safe and natural regulator; (6) that 
all customary and State Regulation is an encroach¬ 
ment on natural lil>erty; (7) that evt^y individual 
knows best his interest, and has the capacity and 
desire of acting according to this knowledge; (8) that 
there is perfect freedom and equality in the power of 
contract between individuals and individuals; ( 9) that 
capital and labour are always free and ready to move 
from one employment to another, where better 
remuneration is expected; (lo) that there is a univer¬ 
sal tendency 6f profits and wages to seek a common 
level; (I I) that population tends to outstrip the means 
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of subsistence; (i2) and that demand and supply 
always tend mutually to adjust each other. 

These assumptions lie at the root of all dogmatical 
treatment of the subject. It need not be said that 
they are literally true of no existing community. To 
the extent that they' arc approximately true of any 
state of society, the assumptions furnish valid expla¬ 
nations of its economical statics. Even then they 
furnish no suggestion as to Its dynamical progress or' 
development. As these assumptions do not absolutely 
hold good of even the most advanced societies, it is 
-obvious that in societies like ours, they are chiefly 
conspicuous by their absence. With us an average 
individual man is, to a large extent, the very anti¬ 
podes of the economical man. The family and the 
caste are more powerful than the individual in deter¬ 
mining his position in life. Self-interest in the shape 
of the desire of wealth is not absent, but it is not the 
only nor principal motor. The pursuit of wealth is 
not the only ideal jfimed at. There is neither the 
desire nor the aptitude for free and unlimited competi¬ 
tion except witjiin certain predetermined grooves or 
groups. Custom and State regulation are far more 
powerful than competition, and status more decisive 
in its influence than contract. Neither capital nor labour 
is mobile, and enterprising and intelligent enough to 
shift from place to place. Wages and profit are fixed, 
and not elastic and responsive to change of circum¬ 
stances. Population follows its own law, being cut 
down .by disease and famine, while production is al¬ 
most stationary, the bumper harvest of one year being 
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needed to provide'against the uncertainties of alter¬ 
nate bad seasons. In a society so constituted, the 
tendencies assumed as axiomatic are not only inopera¬ 
tive but are actually deflected from their proper direc¬ 
tion. You might as well talk of the tendency of 
mountains to be washed away info the sea, or of the 
valleys to fill up, or of the sun to get cold, as reasons 
for our practical conduct within a measurable distance 
of time. 

This hypothetical character of the entire fabric of 
doctrinal economy has been more or less freely recog¬ 
nized, as stated above, by Mr. Mill, Mr. Cairnes, and 
other teachers of Political Economy; and in our own 
time, Mr. Bagehot has gone so far as to assert that the 
traditional system rested on assumptions which were 
not only not true generally, but were true only of 
England of the present day. He calls it the Science 
of Business done in large and trading communities. It 
does not explain the economic life of earlier times, or 
of our own times in other nation^. It is insular, and 
has not obtained general recognition, by reason of its 
being chiefly a convenient series of deductions from 
assumed axioms which are in many times and places 
not true, and are onl)* true in England, where capital 
and labour can freely transport themselves from one 
employment to another. Mr. Sidgwick, another con¬ 
temporary writer, has expressed the view that the 
abstract method is useful only for the statical study 
of Economy, and that its conclusions, even withia 
this province, are only hypothetically valid. .In|^ 
dynamical study of the progress of wealth, the value 
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of the deductive method is almost nil. Mr. Cliff Leslie 
.has expressed himself in stronger terms. The economy 
of every nation, according to this writer, is the result 
of a long growth in which there has been continuity 
and change, and the economic side of this change is 
only a particular aspect. The laws of social progress 
in wealth must be sought in the history of the general 
social evolution which is different in different coun¬ 
tries, Professor Jevons was filled with such despair 
by the sterile character of the hypothetical system 
that he thought the only way to cure its defects was 
to fling away, once and for ever, the preposterous 
assumptions of the Ricardian School. It will be thus 
seen that in the land of its birth and highest develop¬ 
ment, the claims of Political Economy, as ordinarily 
taught in the text-books, have been seriously ques¬ 
tioned, and its value as a guide to practical conduct 
greatly discounted. 

You will naturally desire to know how this 
revulsion of thought^as been brought about in the 
course of a hundred years. It becomes necessary in 
this connection to take a retrospective view of the 
{progress of the Science in Western Europe during the 
past two or three hundred years. Such a retros¬ 
pect will help us to judge for ourselves how far the 
development of the scientific theory of Political 
Economy can be regarded as even now complete. 
The ancient conception of Political Economy had re¬ 
gard chiefly to laying down the practical rules of 
pradbt conduct for each private individual who 
desired to be rich. The conception of it as a principle 
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of social polity was more or less ignored. The general 
feeling in those days was that manual labour was. 
below the dignity of a freeman. Such work was 
done by slaves, or, as we would in this country des¬ 
cribe them, by the lower castes. A freeman could 
only devote his attention to agriculture. Commerce 
and manufactures were later developments. This 
circumstance also explains the interdict on Usury 
which was a common feature of all ancient institutes, 
excepting those of our own country, which in this 
respc:t were more advanced than the Greek, or 
Mahomedan, or Christian notions on the subject. 
Gradually slaves became serfs, and then freemen, who 
worked for wages. These serfs, stacking refuge in 
ancient coast towns and Roman colonies, developed 
them into the free commercial cities of the Middle 
Ages about the times of the Crusades, and later on into 
great manufacturing centres. The discoveries of the 
15th century gave a stimulus to trade, and later on to 
colonization. The large imports of gold and silver 
helped to encourage the greater circulation of money. 
The gradual rise of European monaB*chies, and the 
decay of the church and the nobility, removed the 
pressure of feudal ideas, and raised the status of those 
who were engaged in commerce. The Republics of Italy 
developv^d banking and credit. It was when the 
national activity of Europe took such a varied form, 
stimulating agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
banking, currency, exchange, co-operation, taxation, 
colonization, and foreign conquests, that the* ground 
was prepared for a systematic study of the theory of 
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the laws which regulated economical arrangements, 
and made nations prosperous and strong, or the reverse. 
And the first speculative explanation attempted is 
known in history as the mercantile theory. It is too 
much the practice of text*writers to cry down this 
theor}' as one which confounded wealth with money 
and bullion, and made the possession of precious 
metals th(' test of national prosperity. This is, 
however, an utterly unfair and one-sided view of the 
subject. The leading feature of the system was that 
it set a higher value on commerce and manufactures 
than on agriculture, and on foreign over home trade. 
It encouraged exports, but desired to check imports 
with a view not to retain money so much as to develop 
home manufactures. Lastly, it prescribed the direct¬ 
ive control of the State in the way of stimulating 
domestic manufactures and encouraging commerce. 
Each State competed with the rest in foreign markets, 
and sought to secure t[ie most advantageous terms, and 
is sought also to extend its colonies and dependencies 
with a view to increiise the sphere of open markets for 
its produce. It*is enough to state that men like 
Colbert, and 01 i\*er Cromwell, Raleigh and Child, 
could not have encouraged a system which had not 
some solid justification in the then circumstances of 
Europe. Cromwell's navigation laws have admittedly 
been the foundation of England’s naval supremacy, 
and Colbert made France in his day the most prosper¬ 
ous State on the continent. He had a keen perceptiorf 
that State protection and control were but crutches to 
teach the Nation to walk, and that they should be 
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thrown away when the necessary advance had been 
made. It was under the influence of the same ideas* 
that the great East India Companies of Holland, 
France, and England were formed, and received the 
support of their respective Governments. Charters 
and monopolies, bounties and subsidies, were freely 
granted under the influence of the same ideas, and 
State help and regulation did their work remarkably 
well 

In the next century the natural progress of events 
made nations alive to the abuses of the old system, 
and men began to feel the necessity of freedom in the 
economical as well as in the political field. This work 
of destructive and negative criticism began in England 
with the teachings of Hobbes and Locke, but was 
more earnestly taken up in France previous to the 
Revolution. The enormous abuses of State control 
and direction, of monopolies and restrictlbns, led to a 
reaction in favour of a theory wljich was founded on 
the idea of natural liberty. In this negative philoso¬ 
phy individual man was, moreover, conceived as 
being solely guided by private interesf, which it was 
supposed he understood better for himself than others 
could do for him, and the removal of all restrietkm 
and prohibitions became the watchword of this school. 
The previous preponderance of State support in 
favour of commerce and manufactures was condenmed 
and a preference for agriculture as the only true 
source of all wealth was developed into a mania. 
In grasping the conception that money atone was aot 
iroldi, and that all wealth is created bybusiaii 
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kbour applied to natural agents, people ran to the 
other extreme of classifying commerce and manufac¬ 
tures aJong with service and professions under the 
head of unproductive labour. In protesting against 
protection and prohibition, the extreme view went so 
far as to hold that Government itself was only a 
necessary evil, and that the State had no concern 
with industry, and must confine itself to its sole func¬ 
tion of keeping the public peace. This conception of 
the domain of natural liberty in Economics was but a 
part and parcel of the great movement of freedom 
which culminated in the French Revolution. Quesnayi 
Guorney, and the great statesman Turgot, were the 
advocates of this new school of thought which is 
known as the school of the physiocrats. 

Next in order of time we have Adam Smith, who 
was the direct product of the French negative school 
of Quesnay, but he improved upon his model and 
exposed the weakness of that school in two important 
respects. He establishsd the fact that agriculture was 
not the only source of wealth, and that manufactures 
and commerce were equally efficient in this respect, 
and that Nature helped man equally in all the three 
departments. While accepting the laisset fairs 
doctrine of Free Trade as a general principle, Mr, 
Smith was alive to the fact that restrictive naviga¬ 
tion laws had helped greatly to ensure English com¬ 
mercial supremacy, and he justified these laws on 
the express ground that defence was of more impor¬ 
tance than opulence, and he advocated what are 
loiowii as Fair Trade views, »*e., views which 
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permit retaliation by way of differential duties against 
non-reciprocating countries on condition that suc1i 
retaliation produces its desired consequences. He 
also approved of temporary concessions by way of 
monopolies to chartered companies in enterprises 
which involved risk and expense. Adam Smith never 
separated economical from social considerations, and 
thus occupied a position of advantage, which his 
successors gave up by their too absolute assertion of 
his doctrines. I have already spoken of the rigid 
character of the system of Ricardo, Malthus, Senior, 
James Mill, Torrens, M’Culloch and others, and 
shown how this dogmatic feature provoked a reac¬ 
tion in England, at first faintly represented in the pro¬ 
tests of John Stuart Mill and Mr. Cairnes, but more de¬ 
cidedly formulated by Bagehot, Leslie and Jevons. This 
strong reaction of feeling among English writers was 
due to the influence of the great French and German 
teachers. Auguste Comte was the first who denied the 
name of Science to the doctrines taught by the deduc¬ 
tive S('hool, and he elaborated his own system of the 
historical method of research, and thfcse hints were 
taken up by the German and English thinkers of our 
day. Sismondi was the first <‘Conomical writer who 
gave expression to the dissatisfaction felt in France at 
the conclusion of the English economists. He charged 
the individualistic school with tendencies by which 
the rich became richer and the poor were made 
poorer. He protested against the abuses of the laissez 
faire policy, and invoked Government intervention 
for protecting the masses against the classes, and the 
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weaker races against the pressure of the stronger and 
more advanced nations under the regime of the com¬ 
petition. Sismandi declared that the State was not 
merely an agency for keeping peace, but that it was 
an organization for securing the progress of the people 
as widely as possible, and for extending the benefits 
of the social union to all. Another French writer, 
Dunoyer, defined Liberty not as a mere negation of 
restraint, but a positive effort to increase efficiency of 
labour in all its grades. 

Two American thinkers, Hamilton and Carey, 
sounded the same note of difference in more distinct 
terms. Hamilton was one of the Fathers of the 
American Constitution, and he stated that the English 
doctrine of absolute freedom was practicable only if 
all nations accepted free trade views simultaneously, 
and he suggested a scheme of protective duties which 
were later on adopted as the leading feature of Ameri¬ 
can State Tariffs. The Haileybiiry Professor Jones 
had before Carey attacked the Ricardian theory of 
rent as being true only of farmers’ rents, and as 
wholly inapplicable to the Indian ryots’ rent or the 
Metayer or Cottier rents. Carey went further, and 
denied that there was any economic rent proper, and 
contended that rent was only a remuneration, in the 
same way as profits, or past-invested capital or labour. 
Carey justified protection to domestic agriculture on 
the ground that the waste products of land must return 
to the soil to restore its powers and this restoration 
was not'possible where raw products were exported 

to and consumed by distant countries. Like the 
2 
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French Sismondi, Carey regarded the State as a 
co-ordinating power in society, which checked the 
tendency of individuals to seek immediate gain at the 
sacrifice of permanent national interests, and he 
asserted that protection was justified as being the 
only means by which the obstacles, thrown in the way 
of younger and less advanced communities by more 
advanced nations, could be removed. The immediate 
loss to the nation was like the sum spent on the 
education of youth by individuals, which more than 
repays itself in the long run. 

Like the I'rench and American writers, the 
Italian economists of the modern period, Gioga and 
Ludovico, also advocated State regulation of industry, 
and asserted the doctrine of relativity as being an 
essential factor of all true economic theory. The wwk 
of positive exposition was, however, most successfully 
taken up by the German professors. Muller first 
suggested that Adam Smith’s system, as elaborated by 
his more dogmatic disciples, was essentially English 
and insular. It succeeded in England, because the 
national life of England was preserfed intact by its 
favoured situation and past history and conservative 
instincts, while it was unsuitable to the continental 
countries, because, with them the preservation of the 
national existence was a subject of a greater import¬ 
ance than mere individual prosperity. It was the 
writings of List, which gave the fullest expression to 
this rebellion against the orthodox creed. He urged 
that the permanent interests of nations were not 
always in harmony with the* present benefit of 
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individuals. National well-being does not consist only 
in the creation of the highest quantity of wealth 
measured in exchange value, independently of all 
variety of quality in that wealth, but in the full and 
many-sided development of all productive powers. 
The nation’s economic education is of far more 
importance than the present gain of its individual 
members, as ro[)resented by the (juantity of wealth 
measured by its value in exchange. In a sound and 
normal 1 condition, all the three departments of national 
activity must be fully developed. Commerce and 
manufactures are, if possible, more vital in their bear¬ 
ing on the education of the intelligence and skill and 
enterprise of the nation than agriculture. In a purely 
agricultural country there is a tendency to stagnation 
and absence of enterprize and the retention of anti¬ 
quated prejudices. The function of the State is to 
help those influences which tend to secure national 
progress through the several stages of growth, and 
adopt free trade or protection as circumstances may 
require. In this view free trade may be good for 
a country like'England, but not for America and 
Germany. 

The subsequent German teachers further ela¬ 
borated this historical view, and under the stimulus 
of the success of the comparative method in philology 
and jurisprudence, proposed to reconstruct economy 
by the help of the new method. Raw, Knies, Roscher, 
Hildebrand, Wagner and’ others worked on these 
lines. Their influence made itself felt on English 
thought, and JLeslie and Jevons were directly 
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influenced by thc*se teachings. They advocated that 
economy was only one branch of sociology, and like 
all social sciences, it must be studied both in its stati¬ 
cal and dynamical conditions, and that the basis of a 
hypothetical economic man, guided solely by one 
motive of self-interest, must be given up, and man, 
as he is both selfish and altruistic, possessing rights as 
well as being bound by duties, must be studied in 
history’, both ancient and modern. In brief, this 
German school regards that universalism and per- 
^ualism in economic doctrine are both unscientific 
and untrue. 

This resume of the past and contemporary history 
of the growth of economic sciences in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and America will satisfy the student 
that modern European thought does not at all 
countenance the view of the English writers of the 
Ricardian school, that the principles of the Science, as 
they have enunciated them in their text-books, are 
universally and necessarily true* for all times and 
places, and for all stages of advancement. Modern 
thought is veering to the conclusion that the individual 
and his interests are not the centre round which the 
theory should revolve, that the true centre is the body 
politic of which that individual is a member, and 
that collective defence and well-being, social educa¬ 
tion and discipline, and the duties, and not merely the 
interests, of men, must be taken into account, if the 
theory is not to be merely utopian. The method to 
be followed is not the deductive but the historical 
method, which takes account of the past in its 
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forecast of the future; and relativity, and not absolute¬ 
ness, characterizes the conclusions of economical 
science. There are those who seek to get over this 
difficulty by differentiating the science from what 
they are disposed to call the art of economy. This 
divorce of theory and practice is, however, a mis¬ 
chievous error, which relegates the science to the 
sterility of an idi^al dream or a puzzle, and condemns 
the art to the position of a rule of the thumb. Theory 
is only enlarged practice, practice is theory studied in 
its relation to proximate causes. The practice ^1s 
predetermined by the theory which tests its truth and 
adapts it to different conditions by reason of its grasp 
of the deep-seated, permanent, and varied basal 
tniths. I hope thus to have shown that the nature 
of the subject itself as a branch of social science, 
which is best studied historically and not deductively, 
the actual practice of the most civilized nations and 
the history of the growth of its theory given above, 
alike establish the doctrine of relativity, and the 
predominant claim of collective welfare over indivi¬ 
dual interests, as the principal features in which the 
highest minds of the present day chiefly differ from 
the economical writers of the old school, with their 
a priori conclusions based on individual self-interest 
and unrestricted cewnpetition. 

We have next to consider the bearings of this 
enlarged view of the Science in its Indian aspects. 
The characteristics of our social life are the prevalence 
of status over contract, of combination over competi¬ 
tion. Our habits of mind are conservative to a fault. 
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The aptitudes of climate and soil facilitate the 
production of raw materials. Labour is cheap and 
plentiful, but unsteady, unthrifty, and unskilled. 
Capital is scarce, immobile, and unenterprising. 
Co-operation on a large scale of either capital or 
labour is unknown. Agriculture is the chief support 
of ncarl\ the whole population, and this agriculture 
is carried on under conditions of uncertain rainfall. 
Commerce and manufactures on a large scale are but 
recent importations, and all industry is carried on, on 
the system of petty farming, retail dealing, and job 
working, by poor people on borrowed capital. There 
is an almost complete absence of a landed gentr}' or 
wealthy middle class. The land is a monopoly of the 
State. The desire for accumulation is very weak, 
peace and security having been almost unknown over 
large areas for any length of time till within the last 
century. Our laws and institutions favour a low 
standard of life, and encourage sub-division and not 
concentration of wealth. The religious ideals, of life 
condemn the ardent persuit of Wealth as a mistake to 
be avoided as far as possible. These aVe old legacies 
and inherited weaknesses. Stagnation and dependence, 
depression and poverty—these are written in broad 
charVSers on jhe face pf^the people. To 

tfiese must be added the economical drain of wealth 
and talents, which foreign subjection has entailed on 
the country. As a compensation against all these 
depressing influences, we have to set off the advantage 
of a free contact with a race which has opened the 
country to the commerce of the world, and by its 
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superior skill and resources has developed communi¬ 
cations in a way previously unknown. If we wish 
to realize our situation fully, we may not overlook 
this factor, because it represents the beam of light 
which alone illumines the prevailing darkness. It 
cannot well be a mere accident ihat the destinies of 
this country have been entrusted to the guidance of a 
nation whose characteristic strength js opposed to all 
our weaknesses, whose cnterprize, chiefly in commerce 
and manufactures, knows no bounds, whose capital 
overflows the world, among whom contract has 
largely superseded status, and competition and 
co-operation [)lay a predominant part, whose view of 
life is full of hope, and vvh ■ [)OWers of organization 
have never been surpassed. 

The first point which illustrates the divergence 
between the orthodox English doctrine and the 
enlarged views I have attempted to set forth, as 
characterizing the more de\'elopcd modern European 
thought on the subject, relates to the so-called s)'stem 
of tegitnrkL by, .whictL..the 

orthodox econc^ists assign Xq backwacii 4iOaid 
zonrir^gions of jaw 

materials, anSclaim for the advanced European 
temperate zone countries the work of transport and 
manufactures, as a division of labour in production 
which is fraught with the highest advantage to all, 
and is almost a providential dispensation, against 
which it would be foolish to rebel. Of course, as far 
as thei natural advantages of climate and situation 
force our hands, economically baf'kward races must 
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submit to such an arrangement, ‘but it is fairly open 
to question whether there is any such inevitable 
necessity which justifies a line of separation, which 
has a tendency to accentuate natural deficiencies, 
and make them a source of permanent weakness, (i) 
In the first place, the torrid zone people may fairly 
appeal to past history, when their skilled products 
found a ready market in temperate kingdoms, and 
excited such jealousy as to dictate prohibitive sump¬ 
tuary laws both in ancient Rome and in modern 
England, ( 2 ) They may also urge that the natural 
fitness of things requires that the manufactures 
should spring up where the raw materials grow, and 
where besides there is demand for the manufactured 
produce, rather than that bulky goods should be 
transported many thousands of miles over land and 
sea, and re-consigned the same way back. ( 3 ) The 
differences in favour of temperate regions are all 
modern growths due to the employment of steam 
machinery, and the abundance t)f cheap iron and 
coal. This is a real advantage, and has to be faced, 
but if it can be faced, there is no natural incongruity 
in an arrangement by which industry would return 
to its ancient home W'ith a double saving in time 
and cost ( 4 ) Neither Mr. Adam Smith, nor even Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, recommends absolute freedom in 
such matters. Adam Smith was a fair trader, and 
Mr. Mill distinctly recognizes an exception to the 
general rule of free trade, where time is required to 
see whether new industries are or are not adapted to 
the natural resources of new countries. The late 
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controversy between ^Ir. Blaine and Mr. Gladstone 
chiefly turned upon this point, Mr. Blaine contending 
that, with a large continental countr}' like America, 
with all shades of climate and soil and position, the 
conditions of the problem were different from those of 
an isolated small territory like England. The 
Australian colonies also justify their departure from 
the orthodox policy on this same ground. India may 
fairly claim the benefit of the experience and practice 
of these self-governing communities, and demand 
breathing time, (5) It is further to be noted that such 
a division of production, if permanently stereotyped, 
consigns Asia to an industry which is under the bane 
of the law of diminishing returns, while the west 
of Europe appropriates to itself those forms of industry 
which arc not subject to any such law. The orthodox 
view thus condemns the poor to grow still poorer, and 
helps the rich to become richer—* it giveth much to 
him that hath, and taketh away from him that hath 
not the little that he*hath ’ (6) Lastly, people forget 
that the agricultural industry in the torrid regions has 
to work under the disadvantage of an uncertain rain¬ 
fall, and suffer from famine visitations, which, when 
they come, paralyse production, and condemn millions 
to violent or slow death. A due co-ordination of the 
three-fold forms of industrial activity, even if it be not 
immediately most advantageous to individuals in any 
one period, is a permanent national insurance against 
recurrent dangers, and as such is economically the 
most beneficial course in the interests of the 
community. 
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(2) The point noticed above has reference chiefly 
to foreign trade. In domestic interchange also, the 
same law operates, and every nation which desires eco¬ 
nomical advance has to take care that its urban popula¬ 
tion bear an increasing ratio to its rural masses with 
ever)' advance it seeks to make. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has expressly laid down that no agriculture can 
be really [uoductive which is divorce d from a neigh¬ 
bouring non-agricultural market represented by thriv¬ 
ing towns and cities. Under native rulers there was 
a sort of rude adjustment made in this direction, when 
the courts of the petty sovereigns afforded so many 
centres of urban activity in industries patronized by 
the court and its dependents. Mr. Mill suggests that 
in the absence of such near markets, the next available 
substitute is a large export trade to foreign countries. 
This substitute cannot, however, be accepted as really 
answering the purposti in view./The progress oC 
ruralization in modern India means\ts rustication, ie., 
a Toss of power, and intelligence,*and self-dependence, 
arid is a distinctly retrograde move. The growth of 
jthe sea-ports and of the few militar) and railway sta¬ 
tions is not enough to c(»unterbaiance the enormous 
I loss that has been inflicted by this retrograde move¬ 
ment. Every class of artisiins, the spinners, Weavers 
and the dyers, the oilsmen, the paper-makers, the silk 
and sugar and metal workers, etc., who are unable to 
bear up against Western competition, resort to the 
I land, leave the towns and go into the country, and are 
I lost in the mass of helpless people who are unable to 
bear up against scarcity and famine. 
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(3) The highest statesmanship ina\’ well feil 
aghast at this rapid change, and I know, as a mattir 
of fact, that this subject weighs heavily on the con¬ 
science of the British administrators in India. The)', 
however, feel poWei less to act iindt r the influence of 
the all-pervading doctrine that these matters lie out¬ 
side the province of Governimnt. A regular system 
of immigration from thickly populated })Oor agricultitca^ 
tracts to sparsel)' piophd new and virgin^districts is a 
desideratum. The halting efforts made in this direc¬ 
tion produce no good, for the concessions are not liberal 
enough, and there is no prescience about it. The 
ancient rulers who settled waste districts, and founded 
towns with flourishing and extensive industries, made 
no difficulty about granting the most liberal conces¬ 
sions. Anticipating Mr. Wakefield’s colonization pro¬ 
posals, whole village communities with their varied 
elements of life were encouraged to move en masse, 
and were made comfortable in their new places. 
Powerful guilds of traders and artfsans from distant 
places were similarly induced to settle in new towns 
by free gifts of lifnds and houses and privileges. Stray 
settlers attracted by a few years’ leases can never 
accomplish the end the rulers have in view, and such 
attempts are bound to fail. A Colbert or a Peter the 
Great is wanted to give effect to such a scheme, and 
the ordinary^ doctrines of laissez faire must be set 
aside in view of the great interests at stake. 

(4) Conquest, consolidation, and conciliation have 
had thefr heroes in British history. Systematic coloni- 
^ation and the promotion of varied culture are the 
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next stages of development; and it may be hoped that, 
before long, with Africa and Australia and the Ea€t, 
and West Indies literally starving for Indian labour, 
and Burma at our door opened up, the ravages of 
pc'riodical famines, carrying away our thousands and 
millions for want of work when agriculture fails, will 
become impossible as soon as the policy of let alone is 
given up, and an active effort made in all directions to 
stimulate productions both of raw and manufactured 
products. If the State can legitimately undertake 
from borrowed fund^ the construction or subsidization 
of railroads and canals, if it can afford to sell the fee 
simple of waste lands at nominal rates to European 
settK rs on the hilK, the load is certainly open for a 
further development of this same industrial effort on 
newlines. The Dutch Netherlands Government have 
shown the wa\ in Java, and with less selfish motives 
the same method might well be tried in regard, at 
least, to the industries allied with agriculture, sugar¬ 
refining, oil-pressing, tobacco-curing, silk-rearing, 
etc., all of which can certainly be made to thrive in 
this torrid land under skilled supervision. 

Proceeding next to the department of distri¬ 
bution, the enlarged view of Political Economy stated 
above does not accept the position of the unearned 
increment as a leading feature of the Jaw of rent in 
India. The unearned increment theory fits in only 
where landed property continues for generations in 
the possession of the same family If the land 
changes hands, the incoming purchaser buys it at its 
market value, and he enjoys no unearned advantage, 
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and the so-called rent is but a return by way of fair 
. profits on his investment. The English conditions of 
landlordism, where the land under a complicated 
system of entails and settlements and primogeniture, 
continues in the same family for generations, allow 
free play to the law of the unearned increment. Here, 
in this country, lands and houses are not so tied up, 
and they change hands frequently and largely. In 
the twenty years the registration returns show that 
the value of sales comes up to the total value of 
landed property. In one generation, property thus 
changes hands, and when new men come in as pur¬ 
chasers for value, they do not enjoy any unearned 
increment of the past, but have to pay full value for 
the differential advantages of superior productiveness 
and vicinity. In the same way the Ricardian theory 
that economic rent does not enter as an element of 
price, admittedly does not apply when all occupied 
land has to pay monopoly rents to the State landlord. 
There is no competition among landlords in this 
country, for there is only one true landlord, and the 
so-called land tax is not a tax on rents proper, but 
frequently encroaches upon the profits and wages of 
the poor peasant, who has to submit perforce to a loss 
of status and accommodate himself to a lower stand¬ 
ard of life as pressure increases. 

Lastly, the advanced theory expounded by the 
modern school fully justifies the attempts made by the 
Government here and in England to check the abuse 
of competition among poor tenants by conferring 
fixity of tenure, by adjusting rents judicially for a 
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term of years, and imposing limitations on its increase. 
In this matter the tenants of Government claim the ^ 
same consideration as those of private zemindars. The 
justificaftion for this active interference is as valid in 
regard to agricultural labourers and tenants as it is in 
the case of factory labourers and miners in Europe. 
These people are unable to combine for self-protection 
or at least their core bination is not so effective as that 
of the employers of labour, and when their efforts fail 
to obtain regular redress, disorder and misery result as 
consequences, and threaten public peace and general 
Well-being. In the same spirit, the regulation of the 
freedom of contract in regard to the fixing of rates 
of interest in transactions between the poor dis¬ 
united indebted classes and the money-lenders, and 
the protection of immoveable property from being 
sold away for improvident debt, not secured on the 
same, are all legitimate forms of protection of the 
weak against the strong, and do not affect the real 
freedom of distribution. The advanced theory con¬ 
cedes fn'edom where the parties are ecjually matched 
in intelligence and resources; whentthis is not the 
case, all talk of e(iuality and freedom adds insult to 
the injury. It is in this< spirit that the distribution of 
produce among the needy many and the powerful few 
has to be arranged, 1.0., in a spirit of equity and fair- 
play, and the orthodox views of finality in such 
matters must be reconsidtred in all the relations of 
life. 

Lastly comes the great ^department of Govern¬ 
mental interference. The meddlesomeness of the 
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mercantile system provoked a reaction against State 
control and guidance towards the end of the last 
century in favour of natural liberty. The doctrines of 
this negative school have now in their turn been 
abused by a too logical extension of its principles. 
There is a decided reaction in Europe against the 
laisffez fain' system. Even in England, the recent 
factory legislation, the qualified recognition by law of 
trades unionism, the poor law system, and the Irish 
land settlement, are all instances which indicate the 
same change of view. Speaking roughly, the province 
of State interference and control is practically being 
extended so as to restore the good points of the 
mercantile system without its absurdities. The State 
is now more and more recognized as the national 
organ for taking care of national needs in all matters 
in which individual and co-operative efforts are not 
likelv to be so effective and economical as national 
<)ffort. This is the correct view to take of the true 
functions of a State.* To relegate them to the simple 
duty of maintaining peace and order, is really to 
deprive the communit)- of many of the advantages of 
the social union. Education, both liberal and techni¬ 
cal, post and telegraphs, railway and canal communi¬ 
cations, the pioneering of new enterprizc, the 
insurance of risky undertaliings—all these functions 
are usefully discharged by the State. The question is 
one of time, fitness, and expediency, not one of liberty 
and rights. In our own country the State has similarly 
enlarged its functions with advantage. The very 
fact that the rulers belong to a race with superior 
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advantages imposes this duty on them of attempting 
things which no native rulers, past or present, Could • 
as well achieve, or possibly even think of. This 
obligation is made more peremptory by the fact that 
the State claims to be the sole landlord, and is cer¬ 
tainly the largest capitalist in the country. While the 
State in India has done much in this way in the 
working of iron and coal fields, and in the experi¬ 
ments made about cotton and tobacco, and in tea and 
coffee and cinchona plantations, it must be admitted 
that, as compared with its resources and the needs of 
the country, these attempts are as nothing by the side 
of what has been attempted with success in France, 
Germany and other countries, but which, unhappily, 
has not been attempted in this country. Even if 
political considerations forbid independent action 
in the matter of differential duties, the pioneering 
of new enterprize is a duty which the Government 
might more systematically underj;ake with advantage. 
In truth, there is no difference of principle between 
lending such support and guidance, by the free use of 
its credit and superior organisation, in pioneering 
industrial undertaking or subsidizing private co- 
operati\'e effort, and its guaranteeing minimum in¬ 
terest to railway compajiies. The building up of 
National, not merely State, credit on broad founda¬ 
tions by helping people to acquire confidence in a free 
and largely ramified banking system, so advantage¬ 
ously worked in Europe under different forms, has 
also not been attempted here. There is, lastly, the 
duty cast on it of utilising indigenous resources, and 
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organizing them in a way to produce in India in State 
factories all products of skill which the State depart¬ 
ments require in the way of stores. These arc onl> a 
few of the many dirrrtion.s in which, far mon* than 
exchange and. frontier difheulties, tin highest states¬ 
manship will bavi a tield all its own for consideration 
and acti(.»n. They will, no doubt, receiv< ^uch 
consideration if imly the minds of the rulers were 
onee thorougliK Ined from the fear of offending tht 
so-called ma\ims of rigid economical science. It is 
time that a new departure should take place in this 
connection, and it is with a \iew to drawing public 
attention to this necessity that I have ventured to 
place before you the results of modern economic 
thought. In this, as in other matters, the conditions 
of Indian lifc^ an more faithfully reproduced in some 
of the continental countries and in America than in 
haj)p} England proud of its position, strong in its 
insularity, and the home of the richest and busiest 
c'firnmunit} in the rfiodern industrial world. If the 
attempt I havr made leads to a health)- and full dis¬ 
cussion of the .change of polic\ 1 advocate, T shall 
regard myselt amply repaid for in) trouble. 

The following extracts will .show that the vit\\ s 
embodied in the foregoing paper arc* not confined to 
the native community only, but that Anglo-Indian 
thinkers of note are also becoming e very day more 
and more alive to the evils of the prc.sent Ir/Mrz fain, 
policy of the Government f»f India. The first extract 
is takep from \ Modern Zoroastnan,” by S. Laing, 

some times Financial Minister to the Government of 
3 
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India. The second extract is taken from “ A Study 
in Indian Administration,” by Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, and it represents the views entertained by 
the late Sir Maxwell Melvill on Indian Political 
Economy. 

Estravi from Mr. Lainf.^ “ A }Fode,rn Zoroastrian ”: 

When Sir Robert Peel some forty years ago announced his 
conversion by the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden, and 
free trade was inaugurated with results which were attended 
with the most brilliant f-uccesa, every one expected that the 
conversion of the rest of the civilised world was only a question 
of time, and that a short time. Few would have been found 
bold enough to predict that, forty years later, England would 
stand almost alone in the world in adherence to free trade 
principles, and that the protectionist heresy would not only be 
strengthened and confirmed among continental Nations such ns 
France and Germany, but actually adopted by large and 
increasing majorities in the United States, C mada, Austn lia, 
and other English-speaking communities. Yet such is the 
actual fact at the present day. Tn spite of the Cobden Club 
and of arguments which to the average English mind appear 
irresistible, free trade has been steadily losing ground for the 
last tw'enty years, and nation after nation, colony after colony, 
sees its protectionist majority increasing and its free trade 
minority dwindling. 

It is evident there must be some real cause for such a uni¬ 
versal phenonienon. In countries like Fponceand Russia we may 
attribute it to economical ignorance and the influence of cliques 
of manufacturers and selfish interests; but tlie people of Ger¬ 
many, and still more of the United States, Canada, and Australia, 
arc as intelligent as ourselves, and quite as shrewd in seeing 
where their interests really he. They are fettered by no tradi¬ 
tional prejudices, and their political instincts rather lie towards 
freedom and against the creation of anything like an aristocracy 
of wealthy manufacturers. And yet, after years of free dis¬ 
cussion, they have become more and more hardened in their 
protectionist here.sies. 

What does this prove ? That there arc two sides to the 
shield and not, as we fancied in our English insularity, onjy 
one. 

Free trade is undoubtedly the best, or rather the only possi¬ 
ble policy for a country like Elngland, with thirty millions of 
inhabitants, producing food for less than half the number, and 
depending on foreign trade for the guppliea necessary to keep 
the other half alive. It is the best policy also for a country 
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which, owing to its mineral resources, its accessibility by sea 
^0 markets, its accumulated capital, and the inherited qualities, 
physical and moral, of its working population, has unrivalled 
advantages for cheap production. Nor can any dispassionate 
observer dispute that in England, which is such a country, free 
trade has worked well. It has not worked miracle.s, it has not 
introduced an industrial milleuiiium, the poor are still with us, 
and it has not saved us from our share of commercial depres¬ 
sions. But, on the whole, national wealth has greatly increased, 
and, what is more important national well-being has increased 
with it the mass of the population, and especially the working 
classes get better wages, work shorter hours, and are better 
fed, better clothed, and better educated than they were forty 
years ago. 

Thi.s is one side of the shield, and it is really a golden and 
I not an illusory one. But look at the other side. Take the case of 
f a country where totalb opposite conditions prevail; where 
there is no surplus population, unlimited land, limited capital, 
labour scarce and dear, and no possibility of competing in the 
foreign or even in the home market with the manufactures 
which, with free trade, would be poured in by countries like 
England, in prior pos.session of all the elements of cheap pro¬ 
duction. It IS by no means so clear that protection, to enable 
native industries to take root and grow, may not in such cases 
be the wisest policy. 

Take, as a simple illustration, the case of an Australian 
colony, imposing an import duty on foreign boots and shoes. 
There is no doubt that this is practically taxing the immense 
majority of colonists who wear and do not make these articles. 
But, on the other hand, il makes the colony a possible field for 
emigration for all shoe-makers of Europe, and shoe-making a 
trade to which any Australian with a large family can bring up 
one of bis SODS. Looking at it from the strict point of view of 
the most rigid political economist, the mrixinium production of 
wealth, which is the better policy ? The production of wealth, 
we must recollect, depends on labour, and productive labour 
depends on the labourer finding his tools—that is, employment 
at which he can work. # A labourer who cannot find work at 
living wages is worse tnan a zero; he is a negative quantity as* 
far as the accumulation of we ilth is concerned. On the other 
hand, every workman who finds work, even if it may not be of the 
ideally bast de.«cription, is a wealth-producmg machine. Wuat 
he spends on himself and his family gives emoloynient to other 
workmen, and the work must be jioor, indeed, if the produce of 
a year’s labour is not more than the cost of a year’s 8ub.si8tence. 
The surplus add to tbo nation'll capital and thus capital and 
population go on increasing in geometrical progression. The 
first problem, therefore, for a new or backward country is to 
find * a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,* for as many 
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I hurids as possible. The problem of making that employment 
the most productive possible is a secondary one, which will 
solve itself in each case rather by actual practice than by 
I abstract theory. 

This much, however, is pretty clear, that in order to secure 
jthe maximum of employment, it must be varied. All are not fit 
"for agricultural work, and, even if they were, if the condit ions of 
soil and climate favour large estates and sheep or cat»le runs 
•rather than small farms, a large amount of capital may provide 
work for only a small number of labourers. On social and moral 
grounds, also, apart from dry considerations of political 
cf.onomy, progress, intelligence, and a higher standard of life 
arc more likel.v to be found with large cities, manufactures, 
ana a variety of industrial occupations than with a dead level 
of a tew millionaires and a few shepherds, or of a few landlords 
and a dense population of poor peasants. If protection is the 
price which must be paid to render such a larger life possible, 
it may be sound policy to pay it, and the result seems to show' 
that neither it nor free trade is inconsistent with rapid progress, 
while, cm the other hand, neither of them affords an absolute 
immunity from the evils that dog the footsteps of progress, and 
from the periods of reaction and depression w^hich accompany 
vicissitudes of trade. 

E.ilraet J'nttn Str W. II Eiinfcr'.s Study in Tndutu 
Adininistrotiim . 

But Sir Maxwell Melvill, or Max Melvill, as he was 
affectionately called throughout his career, was an important 
j)er8onality and a living influence quit^ apart from his official 
work. In Economics he did not shrink from declaring himself a 
'protectionist of the American type, that is to say. an advocate 
for protection not for a single isolated country, but for a great 
continent like America or India made up of»a number of States, 
possessing within them the resources for almost every kind of 
production, indeed, for almost every form of human industry, 
and capable of a self-sufficing economic development. One of 
those who knew him best believes that it was this i i nsciousness 
of holding views not in accordance with the prevai'mp d ictrines 
of the Government of India which influenced him in declining 
the seat in the Viceroy’s Council 
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THE RE-ORGANISATION OF RURAL 
CREDIT IN INDIA.* 


N O fact in tli. taonoinic ronilition of lhi> country 
arrcbts attention more forcibly than the coir 
irast j'lresiMitcfl by the hoards of unnsed capital, stonal 
■ip in the vaults (jf the Pre.-'icKncy and other I'v- 
]ianL;e Banks, and the lnjL;h pr. inium Gov*'rninent, 
Securities command on erne nd*', and on the otlier, 
the litter paralysis of industry in rural India, due to 
the po\'ertv of the resources f;f the class'*8 ^ neaj^ed in 
the production of Wealth. It would appear as it 
some impeii' trable barrier intercepted tlu; overflow of 
Wealth, and barnal the channels of eorninuiiK ation 
between tlie reserxoirs of ('apital and the parched 
fields of industry, dg» d up for want of the wealth- 
bearing and fertilizing inoistun.. This is not a fancy 
picture. It is a stern reality which has to 1)0 faced 
by all who feel an interest in the well-being and 
progress of the country. The Presidency Bank of 
Bombay alone has at this monunt more than fifty 
millions of rupees of deposit receipts, which il docs 
not know how to use, and which drives it in despair 
to refuse municipal and other private deposits ( xcept 
as current accounts which bear no interest, Nearl)j^ 
twenty millions of rupees are locked up in the Post 

*Bead before the First Industrial Conference, at Poona, in 189 L 
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Office Savings Banks in this Presidency alone, and as 
many as fifty millions of rupees are similarly locked, 
up all over India which the Government cannot turn 
to account except by buying its own paper, and 
maintaining from the interest proceeds its Paper 
Currency Department. Government 4 per cent, paper 
sells for Rs. 107 or 108, and 5 per cent. Municipal 
loans fetch Ks. i Ii-i2 per nominal value of Rs. loo. 
The average for ten years of gold imports has been 
forty millions of rupees and of silver seventy millions 
of rupees, the latter chiefly coined into rupees, the 
former chiefly absorbed in ornaments. Meanwhile, the 
cultivating and artisan classes can get no loans, except 
at rates of interest ranging from 12 per cent, to 24 
per cent. In the four Deccan districts, Poona, Satara, 
Nagar, and Sholapur, with a population of three 
millions and-a-half, for which information is available, 
the amount of annual borrowings on the mortgage 
of land exceeds four millions, and of simple loans one 
million and six hundred thousand,'the interest rate on 
mortgage loans being generally 12 per cent, and on 
simple bonds, 24 per cent. The slightest irregularity 
Or delay in the annual rainfall deprives the whole 
population of food, and what is far worse, leaves 
them without work, and Government finds it neces¬ 
sary to strain all its resources to arrest not only the 
food famine, but the work famine as well. Less 
than 3 per cent, of the land in the Presi¬ 
dency proper, excluding Sind, is protected by 
irrigation. This is the actual situation, and it 
is clear that it is alarming enough. If there 
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were no capital in the countr}' seeking invest¬ 
ment, there would be reason for despair. But as 
things stand, the situation is not hopeless. There is 
capital ready to hand awaiting secure investment. 
There is the broad dreary expanse of industry which 
is thirsting for capital, and offering the most secure 
investment for its fruitful employment. What is 
wanting is the necessary skill and patience which will 
adjust the capacity of the one to the wants of the 
other, and make both work in a spirit of harmony and 
co-oi)eration. 

In this connection it is ver\ unfortunate that the 
economic conditions of England are so widely divcT- 
gont from those of India that the rulers of the coun¬ 
try, brought up in the trad,110.is of their native land, 
find themselves more orl. unprepared to grapple 
with the difficulties created b>' this novel situation. 
With its land owned chicily by a few landlords, and 
its peasantr}' reprL*senting a very small proportion of 
the wage-earning classes, with its large accumulation 
of capital, and the vast development of its manufac¬ 
turing and commercial activities, Great Britain is most 
peculiarly circumstanced, and its economic history 
furnishes no guide for dealing with the difficulties of 
the situation in India, where, except in a few pro¬ 
vinces, the State claims to be the sole landlord, and 
agricultural classes form 80 per cent, of the total 
population, and there is no accumulation of capital; 
and manufactures and commerce are in their rudi¬ 
mentary stage, and in that stage also, chiefly mono¬ 
polized by strangers. On the continent of Europe, how- 
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ever, Indian prublem.s are fairly reproduced with Indian 
conditions of life and proptTty, and the lessons to be 
derived from tfic study of continental economy have a 
more practical bearing than the maxims contained in 
the usual text-books of English Political Economy. 
The task of re-organizing credit on a sound and pro¬ 
gressive basis has b.-eii undertaken by continental 
statesmen and thinkers during the last fifty years, 
and they have succeeded in bridging the gulf which 
>eparate:^ tlu* saving few from tht* producing many in 
a wa\ which commands atteutit)n. If this task were 
undertai'.en in the saiiK' spirit by those who feel its 
importance here in the promotion of national well¬ 
being, and a moilitti oif randi established by which 
peojde seeking secure investment can be brought face 
to face with those who need their help and are pre¬ 
pared to offer that security, the nation would soon 
start upon a new raci* of hfe with its powers invi- 
gorattd, and its emrgies awakened in a way no other 
single agency can accomplish, ^his Conference will 
not ha\«' met in vain, if it succei’d." in drawing public 
attention to the subject a.s one of paramount import¬ 
ance, and if it attempts to j^uggest ways and means 
for practical adoption, bastd on jirinciples which will, 
in course of time, hnd their further development in far- 
reaching bontticial consejuencos. With this view, it 
is proposed to give a brief history of the growth of tue 
organisation of rural credit in the countrk^sof Hungary 
and Austria, France and Italy, Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land, during the past fifty years. 

To take up the history of the movement in Hun- 
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gan', it is noticeable- th.tt two important (U-velopments 
jnnhe condition of the af^riculhiral classes forced this 
subject upon the attention of the ruling t'lassts in 
Hungary. \s tin s{'<lt velopnietit^ find their counter¬ 
part in India, th( \ deserve special notice. In the first 
place, after the K«, volution of 1^4-^, the Hungarian 
peasants found tli(ms< Iv( «= in (he posK.-sion of personal 
freedom, and of j>roprietarv rigdit whh'h tiny had 
only iniperl'-ctlN enjoyed helore. Thes were -'crfs 
before, and ihuugli partially i'mancip;acd under Maria 
Thercsai-, tlu-ir cojuphte eniain ipation took place after 
the Revolution ot J'^4S. The old rf^ Wt re made 
projjrietors of the lands they InJd und< r their land¬ 
lords, who Were bought otf to give their consent by 
suitalilc (‘ornpensation. Coin[)ulsory labour was 
<d)olished ; rents, taxt s, and titlns Were consolidated 
togethei, and the uobJ( s w< ri tavd like any other 
('lasses, and had to pa> wages to their old serfs when 
they einpkm d them on their diminished farms. Copy- 
hold and S(,rf-hold propt rtv heeame free-hold. As 
many as five lakhs (five hundred thousands) of families 
were thus restored to freedom, and, on an average, 
their holdings weie about fiftet n acn s each. This, it 
may be noted, fairly com spends to tin* change 
which has been brought about over the greater part of 
India h)' the survey settlements, except that the State 
in India has stepped into the position of the private 
landlord, and claims to be owner of all cultivable and 
cultivated land. The next change which took place in 
Hungary, was also reproduced in the history of our 
own country. Owing to increased facilities of com- 
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fetiad necessary to abandon the dd system. Ow^A 
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4 uties. It lent the help of its officers for assessing 
the value of the property mortgaged. It ordered 
inspection of accounts with a view to secure obedience 
to the rules, and, finally, it permitted the bank to 
foreclose or sell the mortgaged and also unmortgaged 
property of its debter on default being committed in 
payment without requiring it to go to law, and take 
its chance of justice, with all its delays and costs. 
The borrower was required to pay six monthly interest 
in advance, and the bank also paid the coupons on its 
bonds to the holdtTS thereof after every six months. 
In conseciuence of these exceptional privileges, few 
defaults were committed, and it has been estimated 
that out of some fourteen millions advanced by the 
bank to clevtm thousand borrowers, the bank had to 
sfiffer loss to the extent of twenty-five thousand poun^ 
sterling only. The borrowers are allowed ^freedoni 
to ^ay off their debts in anticipation, and a consider* 
abfe minority took advantage of this privilege.. The 
Institute has thus fully realised the leading ideas q 4 its 
promoters. It acts as intermediary between ^ 
borrower and thl lender; while procuring for ^ 
bcrTower easier terms and teaching him sdf^rdiance and 
fr(l8dbm, it favours the lender by offeriag ife own 
. for the money he advances to the 

hs agency. These fadiitkn have grealif 
dt ^eiasses in - the. 
rate kt rnimm ronnd. 
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the bank. This bank is the best type of institutions 
worked in the interests* of the borrowers, as the 
foundersare content with hve per cent, interest on 
paid-up capital, and its directors receive no payments* 
There are other institutions worked on the same 
principles in -the interest of the lenders, and in their 
case dividends are declared as in ordinary banks, 
var}’ing according to the conditions of each year's 
operations. The principle of all these banks which 
make advances on real property is to interpose the 
bank between the borrower and the lender, tD 
guarantee the lender, against all risks, and therein 
secure a reduction of the rate of interest so as to help 
the borrower with loans at a slightly enhanced rate of 
interest, and provide for a reserve fund, and for the 
expenses of management, and by ^readin^ the 
ps^nnent over a long number of years, generally forty 
^ears, provide for a gradual but certain aatiskctioft of 
bodi principal and interest. The Austro-Hungadao 
Sank is the.chief of- these banks, which cany on 
hudness in the interests of lenders. Besides doing the 
regt^r work of a natitml bank, it has a real ciedit 
franoh managed by a separate committee. Inc^ 
dllkeration of the ^lecial privilege of obtaining speedy 
axnc^tkm of its claims/ and exem^csos from stamp 
l^ltifsoonferred on it, the Government has a hand in 
Uhe impervision of the management of this branch* A 
comniissary is appointed to this dhty* 
hoiidsatlw|»^,.ceat. and^dbar^. 
ftio .five ai^.%oe.4nai^ 
period #amm!tiiation 
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*|^)ere arte Other banks stich as die Hypoth^^ 
Sib^ or the Credit Fonder, the Commercial Bant pf 
|lada*Pesth, and the Savings Banks, which do not enjoy 
aoy special privil^es, but do a large amount of work; 

A smaller Boden Credit Institute was founded in 
IS^79 fo help poor landhddors. The Government 
l^ted a subsidy of half a million florins to its reserve 
fund, and its other rules and privileges, and the poWo'S 
of Government control are very much the same as 
those described above in regard to the* bigger Insti¬ 
tution. It. has helped landholders 'With lo^s 
amounting in all to ten millions of rup^, secured bn 
a total value of twenty-flve millions, and has, in 
course d time, reduced the rate of interest from Seven 
and a half per cent, to four and a half per cent. 

Ail these banks in Austro-Hui^ary have lately 
been empowered to advance loans for improvement 
purpq^ and such loans are advanced at four and 


three-quarters per cent including the sinkii^ 

the period for extinction of liability ranges^t^ 
to fifty years. These advances are 
Ir^m stamp duties and other cbarg&, aid thf 
<|l execution of these improvement ^ 

jfawdve bxpenditure^over a certetnjmoui:^ 
::'^^j^'State'£Q^n^ as 4 

rale 
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., To come noct to the countries dl the Latth 
paion-^Fraace, Italy and Bd^um^it is to be notll 
that the establishment of a Credit Fonder, or MbrtgA 
&nk lor lending money on the security d Iaii2| 
forced itself upon the attention of the French peo^ 
about the time of the Revolution of 1848, Inquiries 
made at the time elicited the fact that the usual rtk 
of interest on mortgage loans was nine to ten per cent*, 
and the idea of the promoters was to remove tke 
diiEculties in the way of finding capital on the credit 
of land felt by the peasant proprietors created by the 
French Revolution. 

In 1852, three great institutions were founded in 


Parts and in two other places, but they were soon 
amalgamated into a central institution widl its 
headquarters at Paris, and with an exclusive ri|ht to 
djjejate tfroughout France. The object of such 
h^utions was laid down to be the advance of loans 
tp land-owners at moderate interest^ and 
for the repayment of the principid and 
: of the same in a long period of forty tn* fifty 
The capital of this central bank was raised 
Ip aj^ millions of francs, one-half of which was 
^ |n consideration of the exclusive ^vde^^es 
on body as the sole national Banklor 
of real property in France, Government 
t upon retaining in its bands considerab^ 
i ol^^ntrol and st^ervirian, The Gov^not 
pni|b*Cfcveraoes ate ifipomfcd V the ■ 
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Credit Fonder was authorised to lend money to 
comtnunes and departments^ secured on Municipal 
and Local Funds. The Credit Foncier cannot issue 
its bonds over and above the value of the mortgage 
property, and it must keep a reserve of twenty per' 
Cent, of the total of the sum advanced. The capital 
of the Credit Foncier has been gradually raised Irom 
sixty millions to one hundred and eighty millions. 

The amount of its mortgage advances rose from 
dght hundred and fifty-two millions in 1852 to two 
thousand and four millions in 1888, and its loans to 
communes rose similarly from four-hundred and 
seventy-eight to nine-hundred and fifty-three millions.’ 
tThe net profits realized were seven and oiie*thifd 
million francs in 1878 and twenty-two and two- 
thirds million francs in 1889. No loan is advanced 
unless the property mortgaged yields a certain and 
durable return. It is not advanced beyond one-half 
of the value property as assessed by the bank*s 
ejcperts. The expense of negotiating the loan and 
sadsfying the bank about the title-deeds ccrme to 
about 3 per cent., and are borne l^the borrov^* The 
interest charged is 4*85 per ceni, and the perwd.fixei^^ 
j for repayment may be dther a short (W a long 

may pay oft theloans in ahtxc^pnlkm. In 
thonsa^ and iour-hdndrad 
finm tove be«i advjsmoed as loans smoa and 
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^ rate d interest iias &iUen throughput France from 
imepr ten per cent, to five percent tlieGovem^ 
nent gtiarantees the Credit Fonctar against competi-^ 
km and lends it the assistance of its officers. 

France is pre-eminently a country of peasant jmo* 
>rietprs with small holdings like those of Indit, and 
ts agricultural interest is of considerable hnpoctance. 
Of course, the French people are differentiated from our 
countrymen by their remarkable thrift, industry, and 
forethought, and their powers of organisatioQ and 
mutual help. These habits are, however, essentiatly' 
creation of the change that took place in the early 
part of the century, when the estates of the nobles and 
the bishops and monasteries were escheated to the 
State and parcelled out among the peasant farmers. 

The accounts of the French peasantry, as given 
in the narratives of Mr. Arthur Young in times whidi 
preceded this great change, do not show that there 
was then any such advantage enjoyed by them over 
our people. The French peasant is besides the pro- 
prielor d his holdings and ha« no land tax to piqr^ 
9 arri]ag these differences of history andoWaete the 
oonttokms in France are like those of Western Indian 
IThe Frefuffi peasant is heavily in debt, more than half 
the knd bejag mcrtgaged, but his debts dit li^tiy on ^ 
" Wbedamaediey r^eseot impiovenieiits made m. the 
Uidi wNdi camtot be said widi equal truth el tote 
hyour peasants^ The le-cxgaiiiaed^ 

J :0 lahd ere^ im wocied tlMis ' ^ 
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la f^d to Italy, these obsefvatioos^ai^y with 
8t^ fnesler relevancy. In 1861 it was ascertained that* 
the average rate of interest on mortgage loans was 
eight to ten per cent, and the amount of the debts 
diarged on the land in Italy, excluding Venice and 
RomCi was two thousand six hundred and ninety 
millions, while the net income was four hundred 
millions, and the Government charge on the land was 
one hundred and fifteen millions. Deducting Govern¬ 
ment and other- charges one hundred and twenty 
millions, and the interest amount one hundred and 
forty millions, the owners had only one hundred and 
forty millions of revenue at their disposal With the 
inorease in Government taxes and in the interest 
charges, the balance left in the hands of the land- 
owners grew less each year, and this drew the atten^ 
don of the Italian statesmen to the necessity of taking 
eaiiy action on the lines followed with such briliiant 
success in France. 

. , In 1862 it was accordingly proposed to start a 
Cesitral Credit Fonoier for the wbdle kin^om with a 
CapM of lour millions of pounds sterling and invested 
ifrith exeltisive privileges, and hd^ by a Ckwm- 
lUpt fiib^dy of four hundred thousand pcnn^ sterf^ 
likig«& If was nat found possible to ioat the sdieme hi 
proportion, and in 1866 a oonqpoiaiK vM 
adb^ the agem^ 4 sevm 

were cheered 
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<lrder m France. Loam were to be advatictd. up tor 
*half of value of «the pr(^}erty mortgaged* and 
gimdua! liquidation of principal and interest Was to be 
provided (or. The interest rate was to be a uniformone^ 
—^five per cent., and the banks were to issue negotiafale 
bonds, and withdraw them gradually as instaimenta. 
were paid or satisfied. Between x866 and 1^851 
thirteen millions of pounds were lent to eight thou^ 
sand three hundred and fifty-five borrowers. After 
1885, the zone systan was done away with* and woy 
bank or association with a capital of four htmdiod 
thmisand pounds sterling was permitted to transact 
mortgage business under the condition mentioned 
above. The rigidity of a uniform rate of interest was 
also done away with, and discretion was allowed to 
charge four, four-and-a-half and five per cent interest 
^ according as the period was long or short; the rule oi 
hmith^ advances to half the value was also rdased 
and loans were permitted up to three-fifths ot the 
value under this new law, the National Bank o£ Italy 
and seven other banks carry on mortgage dealings M 
ad<fi!tos to their other business at Naples* Routed 
Siena* B(dpgna and some othar towns. The munlct^ 
pal atdhortties of Siena wei'e the first to worit the ceb- 
hmted Ifonte Pta system of loans on pledge neiurl^ 
years aga The Italian law allows 
dte facilities for the speedy and theap 

and thetaoverniae^ d^ 
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the bonds are made payable to bearer, and the 
holdei: has no claim against any private marteagor, ■ 
but only against the bank. All the eight banks cash 
C#ich other’s coupons. 

In Belgium, the first institution of the kind we 
are now considering, called Le Caissa Hypothecain, 
was established in 1855 with a view to rffer facilities 
to capitalists for investing their monies safely, and to 
borrowers for borrowing money at low rates and 
enabling them to clear off the principal and interest 
amounts by instalments spread over a long period, 
^e powers rf the bank were enlarged in 1886, and 
it hM since taken the name of Credit Fonder de 
Belgsqw. There are other institutions which do the 
saase business. The Belgian authorities had under 
co^plation the creation of a central institution 
Which was to have power to advance money on 
hOoses, fowts and woods up to Mie-iouith then- assess¬ 
ed value and on lands up to a half. The borrowers. 
Were to pay five and a quarter ^ cent, interest, 
tshkh rate was to include ■ the sinking • fund and 
^ management and registration, amf the 
p«l»d fixed for repayment was to beifeity«Me- 
The hank was to issue four per cent hmdsj 
GOvend by the value of die propretir 
ghesd,’ ^ the Belgian Govemraent .to) 
ttld(|bjjh^ttB'Woric of coUecdAg tte tw* toh i ii iB tf "d<iO. 
l^r^'^hw^'dalMois through is treiato]Stoto>(ts,’«Hdi 
|hdl||b.#tilnatoli|Meis{'iidiitf« ' toteM- 

Miiris«.d>ighQntot*.^ ■ 
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transBctioQSof the bank were to be exempt from 
* aod duties. The bill was passed by the Lower Hous^ 
but before it received the assait of the Senate, a 
political crisis occurred and no further actioh was 
taken in the matter. The concessions prc^)oeed and 
accepted by the House of Representatives deserve 
however to be specially borne in mind, as they 
indicate the extent of support which continental 
Governments are prepared to give in the woflt df 
re-organizing credit. 

The Federal States of Switzerland furnish equally 
interesting examples of this same liberal pdicy, Iti 
these Stated, private capitalists seldom lend money on 
their own account. The mortgage and savings ban)$ 
virtually monopolize the business. These mortgagb 
banks are either purely State institutions, or of I 
mixed character. The mortgage bank of the Cantoll 
of Berne is a State institution, and is the most import 
tanf institution of its kind in Switzerland. These 
State institutions are more successful than private^w 
mixed banks. Of course, the State banks do xml 
satisfy all demands, and there is thus full scope for 
private enterprize. The State institutioiB have this 
Advantage over private banks that they do not screw 
op the rates cd bterest, while th^ am|de meai^ 
enable diem virtuaHy to regulate the rate of intei^ 
aS over die country. The Berne Bank has reduced 
itrfateofliiteremwxtfothe past hlieen yeuraltoak 
iao toloiir per wttuxid his Aer^ dodMfei 
iuMaddmvoto IRiedeptMiliaW 
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loafis from i^i.6oo,ooo to %2oo,ooo. Most of the 
Swiss Cantons have each their separate mortgai^ 
bank, and though savings banks, which deal in pa:sonal 
credit, are generally private, yet in many parts of the 
country the communes assist even these banks by 
taking a certain number of shares. Swiss mortgage 
Jbanks lend by way of first charges only, and compel 
borrowers to discharge all previous claims. The 
amortization arrangements enable the indebted agri¬ 
culturists to pay off their debts, and free their lands 
from incumbrances with certainty and ease. Under 
the direct system of lending, creditors bcercise a moral 
tutelage or dominion over the debtors who sink in 
dignity. The relations between a private debtor and 
creditor have a tendency in course of time to develop 
mutual misunderstanding and bitterness. The 
^emancipation of die population from this source of 
moral degradation by interposition of the banks has 
proved of the highest value as an agency for the 
education of the people in the best Virtues of citizen- 
ship. The bank’s relations to its debtor are of the 
. simplest character and involve no useless expense. The 
men Ifdm have money, and want to invest it safely, 
they imt not to hunt after their debtom^ 
kiqnme Uito dieir solvency, and go to law to test ^ 
leif^ The man who has sav^ money which he 
toleiidftos to the baiik> paysdom h» sadh^ 
buys toe bondsofthe tomk,. and 
j|toentoh%-m^^ liBs 

ihk iaA moner 'Is-'tons 
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to the <y>tor. The business bec(»nes specialized, like 
othec business, all risks are avdded, and all the 
benelits of a secure investment and dieap loan are 
secured to the monied and needy classes* These 
Swiss mortgage banks furnish perhaps the best 
example of genuine co-operative effort that is seen in 
any part of the world. Farmers club together for the 
purchase in a joint way of agricultural cattle, of seeds, 
of manure, pasture-lands, cheese dairies or for 
draining marsh lands, and constructing country roads, 
and the banks help them to do so on very easy terms. 

This principle of co-operation for common purpose 
was first worked out in Germany on lines formulated 
by Raiffeisen, but they have been developed most 
widely and beneficially in Switzerland. Each 
member contributes a fixed sum per month or year, 
and the association also recciv.'s deposits. Out of the 
collections and deposits, loans are made to thof e who 
need them for buying cattle or seeds or manure. The 
Association has a chatge on the cattle, etc., so.bougbtt 
and the Swiss law provides that if any one of the 
members breaks his engagement to the association and 
sdlls the cattle, the act is not a civil but a citminal 
offence, of whidi a Magistrate takes instant cognizance, 
Tlie engag^neot has in this case to be executed 
before^lhe Magistrate so as to avoid all future com* 
IkhcadooB. * These srosdl associations receive hi%> 
die State Ckwernm^ in return ^Mr ao 
counts are open to inspection by State pfhdals* , . 

CQRif^fes tbesummary I proposed to give of 
receitf histogr the tk 
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crec^t in some of the principal continental countries 
of Europe. The present circumstances of this coun^ 
try demand that the efforts made by the statesmen of 
fo many countries, and which have been attended 
with such success, should be carefully studied by us 
with a view to practical action. There can be little 
doubt that if similar attempts had been made in 
England, the rulers of India would not have failed to 
take upon their shoulders the work of re-organizing 
credit on these lines in India long ago. The circum¬ 
stances of England are however peculiar. The vast 
mass of her population consists mostly of wage-earners, 
who possess neither lands nor houses nor appliances 
of their own. The rich capitalists and landlords own 
the lands and houses, and machinery and factories, and 
being intelligent and well organized, nad no special 
help. It is these peculiar circumstances W'hich have 
made it superfluous for the statesmen of England to 
devote their attention to these matters. They are 
naturall)’ disposed to take care of ‘their wage-earning 
classes, to feed, clothe, and house them properly, to pro¬ 
vide for smaller hours of work, to arrange for the com¬ 
pulsory safeguarding of the comforts and conveniences 
of factory hands. These traditions impel them also to 
turn their philanthropic attention to factory legislation 
here, which, though reasonable in its way, affects but a 
drop in the ocean of humaniU' in India. Our agricultural 
and artisan population are not wage-earners. They 
own their lands and houses, and implement of trade 
and their small shops and factories, and th^vcattle 
told carts. The mostly work onlhetr own accotoit, and 
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if they have no store or savings of their own, as they 
generally have not, they must borrow money and 
repay it as they best can. The necessity of re¬ 
organizing credit transaction is thus not confined to 
agriculturist classes. It is a general necessity created 
in this country by its circumstances and habits, and 
any measures which tend to rescue this business from 
its present chaos, and restore certainty and honesty in 
it, are sure to put new life and energy in the body 
politic. The question of credit, as observed above, 
does not concern agriculturists alone. It ecjually con¬ 
cerns spinners and weavers, carpenters, smiths, dyers, 
potters, brass and copper, silk and embroidery, 
workers, shop-keepers, carriers, and all the trades and 
professions that are now practised in this country. It 
will have b(icn seen from the summary given above, 
that the statesmen of Europe have realized their duties 
in this matter of affording facilities for the re-organi¬ 
zation of real credit, and given it practical effect in 
various ways, (i) either by lending help to its officials 
for control or management or inspection work, or (2) 
by subsidies, or (3^ by undertaking collections, or (4) 
by giving a monopoly of business, or (5) by facilitating 
the work of recovery or (6) by exempting their busi¬ 
ness from ail stamp duties and Income-tax and other 
charges. The circumstances of India furnish strortg 
grounds why the Government here should help this 
work of re-organizing credit in all these ways accord- 
ii^ as local difificulties or aptitudes may suggest Or 
justify. Aa effort was made in this part of the couti- 
try to start an agrtcuitural bank on the lines kid down 
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above. The scheme was well supported by the 
Local Government, and by the Government of India 
also acting under the advices of Sir E. Baring, now 
Lord Cromer. It was, however, negatived by the 
India Ofhce authorities. No blame need be laid at 
the door of any body for this untoward result. The 
English rulers in India are brought face to face with 
the specialities of Indian life and realize their respon¬ 
sibilities. In England the authorities have not the 
advantage of this touch with actual life, and their 
English traditions naturally pre-dispose them to* 
regard that the State, as such, has no functions or 
responsibilities in this connection. The promoters of 
the agricultural bank desired that Government should 
sanction the experiment in one Taluka by undertaking 
an inquiry into the previous debts of the agriculturists^ 
which when ascertained were to be paid off by the 
Government, the bank undertaking to make good the 
sum so paid on conditions of its being allowed a first 
charge on the mortgaged estates of the ryots so bene- 
fitted. The bank undertook to charge very low rates- 
of interest, and to recover them in instalments fixed 
with the approval of Government officers. To* 
prevent all disputes, it agreed to leave this work of 
collection of instalments due in the hands of the 
village authorities, who were to realise the instalments 
as diey now realize the assessment of Government or 
its tagai advances. Lastly, the bank prayed that 
assessment within the area so dealt with iffioold not 
be raised so as to dbturb die arraagemeota they migitt 
center into, and diat dieir transactiofis should be 
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exempted from all taxes and charges. In considera¬ 
tion *of their undertaking to finance and work the 
concern and charge low rates of interest, the Govern¬ 
ment was to help them to obtain speedy and cheap' 
execution. It will be seen that none of the special 
privileges and concessions asked for were without their 
precedent in the Credit Fonciers and land mortgage 
banks subsidized and helped and controlled by the 
European States. The scheme, however, fell through 
then for reasons which it is needless now to relate. 
The difficulties of Indian life are, however, too serious 
and peremptory to be satisfactorily disposed of in any 
other way, and the question is sure to force itself soon 
upon public attention. Already we hear that the 
Madras Government has appointed a special officer to 
inquire into the subject, and the time, therefore, seems 
opportune to press the matter once more upon the 
attention of Government. State help is needed for 
the very cogent reason that State control and super¬ 
vision are necessary to inspire confidence. No other 
organisation in the country has such a diversified, 
intelligent and widely diffused agency at its disposal. 
Tile inta'ests of the State also are materially involved 
ki the matter of the well-being of the most numerous 
and least helpful classes of the tax-paying population. 

The State need not expend its funds. The funds 
will be forthcoming to any amount if it only promises 
to organize the agency and set it at work. The Post 
Office and Savings Banks deposits are ready to hand.. 
M tliat Government has to do is to organize district 
or city committees of Indian capitalists, to empower 
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them to receive deposits at fixed rates and lend them 
at slightly higher rates to the borrowers on the* secu¬ 
rity of lands or houses, etc., the excess rate providing 
for a gradual airortbation of the debt in a definite 
period, as also insurance charges and working expen¬ 
ses. The loans of these district committees should be 
allowed priority over all other debts and exempted 
from all duties, and certain and speedy execution 
should be permitted to them. The experience of the 
working of similar bodies in Europe, and it may be 
noted in Egypt also, justifies the .hope that the losses 
will be very trifling and the benefits incalculable. 
What holds true of agriculture holds equally good in 
this country about every other trade and industry. 
The recuperative powers of nature and art are limited 
and cannot stand the dead weight of prohibitive rates 
of interest made necessary by disorganized credit and 
the uncertainties and delays and expenses of civil 
proceedings. Remove these difficulties and hindran¬ 
ces, and credit will rise to its natural and healthy 
level. The glories of peace are far nobler than those 
of war. The whole country is looking up witti wist¬ 
ful eyes for a statesman who will guide its destinies in 
this great struggle and help it to win the race of life 
and revived health and national well-being. 



III. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA AND THE 
CULTURE SYSTEM.* 

^I^HE economic problem which the Government of 
i India has to grapple with in the immediate 
future of this countrv is of a far more peremptory 
character than even the qut«tion of frontier defences 
against foreign aggression, and it prt.'sents difficulties 
and uncertainties, b}- the side of which the difficulties 
and uncertainties of the military situation are but 
child's play. The problem of settling new continents, 
and planting on virgin soil ‘ Greater Britains/ has 
been so satisfactorily solved by th'* patience and 
genius of the British race, that it might at first sight 
surprise the superficial observer that comparatively 
easy task of reclaiming India from the ancient bondage 
of feudalism and status, a\id bringing it into line with 
modem civilization, with its freedom of contracts and 
the increasing activity- of commerce and manufactures, 
which supplement the ancient single resource of agri¬ 
culture in Western Europe, should have baffled the 
best efforts of British statesmanship. After a century 
o( rule, the situation is as blank and dreary as ever it 
was before, nay, in certain aspects, it has grown worse 
by reason of the impact of civilized foreign rule and 
unrestricted exchange, and undreamed of facilities of 
conununicariQn. The co-ordm)^n of industries, which . 

* Cdofimii^, Poona, in IBS'). , 
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•establishes a healthy proportion between the rural and 
urban populations, had been displaced to a giisajer 
extent than ever it was before, and has increased the 
dependence of multitudes on the soil exhausted by 
over-cultivation. The growth of population does not 
rq)resent to the same extent growth in material com¬ 
forts, and has led to the absorption of waste lands till 
in some parts of the country the last margin has been 
reached and millions die or starve when a single mon¬ 
soon fails. The increased trade and commerce of the 
country represents a steadily diminishing proportion of 
native enterprise and skill engaged in it, and the 
monopoly of ix)litical power is made more invidious 
by the monopoly of commercial wealth and manufac¬ 
turing activity. The Bible-promise that; To him that 
hathf mtieh shall h$ (jiven^ and from him that hath 
nott the little that he hath shall he takm away^ sums 
up the situation. 

The administration cannot be charged with either 
neglect or indifference to these changes. It has been 
honestly tr>'ing to apply palliatives, it ensures peace, 
protects property and labour, and secures the adminis¬ 
tration of justice to all. It encourages emigration to 
foreign parts, and immigration from densely peopled 
portions to sparsely inhabited tracts. It has endea¬ 
voured to develop new sources of wealth by encouragmg^ 
pioneering enterprise. Above all, it has tried to open 
up the country and utilize its water-^ppiy in a Way 
which commands admiration. Its powers of ac^ 
are limited and controlled by higher auAocitieSi and it 
hi itoti therefore, to ad^ certain lernedies vMA 
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commend themselves to self-governing countries in 
Europe, America, and the British colonies, to protect 
themselves against the effects of foreign competition, 
but, with this exception, everything has been done 
that human prescience could suggest as possible 
remedies. Finall}’, it is open to conviction and even 
prepared to retrace its steps, if it were convinced 
beyond doubt of its mistake. This circumstance 
justifies hope and encourages the efforts of those who 
think that, notwithstanding past failures, a way may 
be found out of the difficulty which involves no serious 
departure from established maxims of civilised rule and 
promises success at no distant date. 

I propose in the secpiel to give a brief sketcti of a 
great experiment worked out by a European Power to 
improve the economic condition of its Asiatic Depend* 
encies under circumstances very similar to those which 
obtain in India. There, as here, a civilized European 
Power was entrusted with the rule of vast territories 
inhabited by a comparatively barbarous people, and the 
experiment was undertaken and preserved in, not 
purely from philanthropic motives which prove weak 
in the long run, but from motives cf self-interest and 
resulted in a success, by the side of which the com- 
pwative failure of the efforts of British Rulers presents 
a very suggestive contrast. After being worked for 
thirty years, the experiment has been abandoned, 

bemuse the special purpose, which dictated its adqjtion, 

baa b^ to a large extent accomphshed. The parallel 
is not, of course, complete in all respects. The country, 
the ei^ieriment was tried« was a small one as 
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compared with the vast expanse of India. The people, 
among whonp it was tried, were a more homogeneous 
race than those who inhabit that great continent. The 
previous historical traditions were also not the same. 
But after making all allowance for these differences, 
there remains a sufficient substratum of common con¬ 
ditions, which justifies the assurance that an experi¬ 
ment undertaken in the same spirit here, with the 
necessary adaptations to suit local conditions, has a 
reasonable chance of attaining at least t|ualified success 
so as to justify the venture. 

The experiment, to which the foregoing remarks 
relate w^as tried by the Netherlands Government in 
their possessions in the East Indian Archipelago, Java 
and the islands surrounding it. Java, it may be noted, 
became a Dutch conquest in the best days of Dutch 
domination on the seas. It was administrated by the 
Dutch East India Company in its own interests. The 
Company had the exclusive right of the trade with 
Java, and it monopolized the i^roduction of spices, the 
most paying produce of the island, b\’ continuing the 
ancient system of forced labour and forced deliver¬ 
ances. The Dutch Company left the native chiefs to 
rule the people, and confined their direct administration 
to the European settlers in the ports on the coast. In the 
French Wars, the islands were under British manage- 
ifientfrom i8u to i8i6, in which latter year they 
were restored back to the Dutch on the conclusion of 
t»eace. Sir Stamford Raffles was ifoitish Governor 
^nciog those years. Under the administmtsoa of this 
%itish Governor, the Indian ryDfwnn sy^em of fi.xed 
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cash rates on land was introduced, the native magis¬ 
tracy was displaced, and European agency in the 
administration of Civil and Criminal justice was 
substituted, and he declared that land was freely 
saleable for debts and arrears for revenue. He 
abolished forced labour and monopolies of export and 
production, and thre'v open the trade of the islands 
to all the world. These lines of policy wiil be easily 
recognized to be the lines of policy which have been 
steadily followed in British India. When the islands 
were restored back to the Dutch, they however 
preferred to reverse this policy. They declared the 
lands to be unsaleable for debts or arrears of Govern¬ 
ment revenue. They abolished the ryotwari system 
of small holdings at fixed cash rates, and reverted to 
the ancient native method of joinfvillage responsibility. 
The task of direct government by means of an 
European agency was given up, and the authority of 
native chiefs, or regen^ as they were called, was 
utilized for the government of the native populatioo, 
abolished free trade and substituted differential 
duties on imports trom foreign parts. The old system 
of levying the land tax in the shape of one-fifth of 
the produce and one-fifth of the labour of agriculturists 
for State purposes was restored, with the modification 
tint the labour share was reduced to one-seventh, or 
one day in the week. The tax both in produce and 
labour in respect of Government land was paid to 
the native chiefs.in temtories governed by treaty 
the Dutch Government in torrito^ 
by oonqurit In respec^ of these Govarmneiit 
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lands, the peasants who cultivated them had 
only the usufructuary interest, and could not sell (^r 
alienate their right of user. In regard to private 
lands, the peasants paid the rent, in kind and labour, 
to the private owners who could not raise the rent as 
fixed by law, and the private owner paid to Govern¬ 
ment one-fifth of the net income or rent, or three- 
quarters of one per cent, on value. The private lands 
were liable to sale, and could be freely mortgaged or 
alienated. They could not, however, be sold until 
moveables were exhausted, and even then the Judge 
fixed the price, and the creditor had to take it at that 
■ price, if no bid was made, or the bids were lower. 
The peasant had a recognized status both in the 
advantages and burdens of the joint responsibility 
•system of the village. If he reclaimed new land, no 
tax was levied for the first five years. The tax of 
one-fifth produce was settled with the village chief 
(corresponding to our Patel), ^nd he ^distributed the 
burden. The labour-share of the rent, one day’s 
work out of a week, was utilized on the public roads 
and canals and other public wbrks, and private 
landlords used it for the cultivation of their own lands. 
Each householder was required to furnish one adult 
‘male for forced labour, whatever might be the num- 
bef of members in the family. In course of time, it 
eatne to pass that the villagers jointly employed a 
certain number of hired hands at their own expense 
' m State works, and discharged this burden of forced 
To a large extent these pciasiples 
^ admiaistfvtm ei the Dutch Ihst 
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For the native territories, residents are appointed, 
who discharge judicial, administrative, and financial 
duties. These duties, however, are light. The 
judicial work especially is lightened by investing 
native chiefs with large powers of conciliation and 
arbitration. The Resident sitting with two native 
members, decides criminal cases as Session Jud^e. 
In regard to Europeans, there are separate Courts of 
Justice prtjsided over by Dutch lawyers. Xhc 
Resident’s salary is i;i,.^5oa year and he earns by 
commission a similar amount. Assistant Residents 
receive i‘506 per year. The Resident’s secretary is 
also a European official. He has charge of registration 
work, and is a treasury officer and record keeper. 
Besides the Residents and their assistants and secre* 
taries, there arc comptrollers of two classes charged 
with the duty of watching the condition of the 
peasants, and of promoting their welfare. The 
Comptroller exercises no judicial powers, but , w 
expected to act as arfiitrator or conciliator. He has 
charge of Government stores and is paid a salfti^r 
which rises from*i:225 to 1^375 a year. The Resi¬ 
dents with the assistants and the comptroDcrs of the 
several provinces are under the authority of the 
Governor-General-in-CounciL The work erf actual 
government is, however, carried on by native chiefs 
European officers make suggestions or inspection 
reports, but have no power to issue orders or enforti* 
^lecution. Under the Randlent there is a natM 
^ ftegent Itn* the province, aifd there are district adNl 
dllefs under the Riqg^ V a 
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opinion occurs between the Residents and the Regents^ 
reference is made to the Central Authority. Th^ 
Regent’s salary ranges from i*Soo to ^1,500 a year^ 
and he also obtains a percentage or commission. He 
holds a sort of a court, and is not only the civil ruler, 
but also the High Priest for his province. The 
Regent exercises both civil and criminal powers 
except as regards Europeans, and the Residents are, 
at least in theory, deputed by Government to the Court 
of the Native Regent. The Regents are assisted by a 
council of Vazirs, and have their own secretaries and 
clerks. The Regents preside over the Police Force, 
and have in their hands the appointment and control 
of the subordinate native, district and village officials 
and chiefs. These subordinate officials are called 
thniries in villages, and Vedanaa in districts, and 
receive Salaries and commissions. They exercise 
revenue and police functions, and act as conciliators, 
and no suit is entertained till conciliation fails. The 
Governor-General has a councif of four, and there is 
• a High Court of Judicature with jurisdiction over 
Europeans and Natives of rank in the coast towns. 

It was necessary to give these details of land 
. jwhiigement and government in Java for a correci 
understanding of the experiment of the culture s^tem 
idxmt to be described. It will be seen from them that 
^ Dutdi Government have steadily adhered to llie 
oatli^ model of Government, and limited the for^m 
agency to the work of mspectiem and report, excq»l|ni 
DutcJi or other foreign s^d^nents #1: 

Thediierettc^ between 1^^ 
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Indian system and the Netherland*s method of rule is 
ndicali the letter being conservative and productive) 
while the former is based on modern ideas of equality 
and is worked out by a much larger foreign agency 
than is found necessary in the Dutch Indies. The one 
system is, therefore, necessarily costly, and requires 
checks upon checks, and a hierarchy of officials* 
Notwithstanding its costliness due to the larger 
employment of Europeans, there can be no doubt 
that in its educating influence the Briti^ Indian 
system compares favourably with the Dutch ihethod ♦ 
of rule. That method, however, has its own advant¬ 
ages, It does not dismember native society to the samt* 
extent as is found to be the case in India. 

To proceed with the narrative, the Netherlands, 
Possessions in the East Indies cover an area of 
50,000 square miles. The population in 1885 
estimated to be about thirty millions. The revenues 
in 1826 were eighteen million florins, or one and a, 
42uarter crores of rup*ees, and they rose to thirty. 
millioiis, or two crores of rupees, in 1833. Indkt 
years which preceded the introduction of the Culture^ 
Systenv the expenditure exceeded the revenue by three^ 
jnffikm florins annually for many years, l^his in¬ 
volved state of the finances first suggested to Oeneri^l 
^^en de Bosdi, Governor of the Nedierlands East:.' 
IMies, the necessity cd taking urgent measures for^ 
devetoping the resources of the island, and the 
IdBowed by him is known as the Culture System. '% 
11^ iist .introdueed about , the year 1631-33^ an# 
#11^1]^ in ope^ for more dian 
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The theory of the system was that aU GovernmaMt 
lands not required for rice cultivation, which afforded 
Subsistence to the cultivators, were to be planted with' 
crops, for which there was a demand in Europe, by, 
means of advances to be made by the State to private, 
contractors, who undertook to plant the particular 
crops, and sell the produce to Government at fixed, 
nites, and liquidate the advance made to them by 
instalments in a fixed number of years. These 
advances were of several kinds. The first in order was 
tile advance for initial expenditure necessary to start 
the concern. It might be a planting concern or a 
manufacturing concern. The contractor received this 
advance under due regulations. In the first place, 
the advance to any particular contractor was not to 
exceed two hundred thousands of florins, or about 
4 14,000. Though no interest was charged on this 
advance, it was repayable in twelve years by 
instalments of one-tenth from the third year. Care was 
tiicen to see that the contractor was not a mere 
spiecidator, and the mcmey was advanced to him under 
clfidial superintendence, which helped him to a choice: 
df the she, as also in selecting and buyuag fkt 
madhinery and fitting up the mill, or making the 
#ater.poWer available. In regard to the labour re- 
managing the concern, Government at ii^ 
transferred to the contractor the gratuitous or forc^ 
llhohr due to it from the peasants. The madhineiy' 
was tMvtM to be impdrted duty free, and tinilik* 
to mimak from Goveinment 

without charge. The tsftcy aeperts asaiiei 
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hkn with their advice. The SujHrintending Officer’s 
certificate was necessars' to siitish' Government that 
the money was spent for the [)urposcs for which it 
was borrowed. Next to this initial advance, a yearly 
advance for the production or manufacture of crops 
was made on condition of being repaid out of the 
produce raised, at prices which were fixed in a way 
to leave a margin of profit, both to Government and 
to the contractor. The farms seldom exceeded four 
hundred acres. At first the whole of the produce Was 
made over to Government at one-third above the 
cost price. This plan was found not to work well, 
and later on the Government agreed to buy the 
produce at contract rates, which were fixed so as to 
repay the yearly advancj, and one-tenth of the initial 
or the building advance. Generally, the rates were so 
fixed that the delivery of two-thirds of the manufao 
tured produce repaid the yearly advance, and left one- 
third as profit out of which the initial advance was 
repaid. Thp areas adapted for particular crops were 
clKwen by Government officers, who left in each 
visage sufficient land for rice cultivation for the pea¬ 
sants, and required the villagers to plant one-fifth of 
their lands with the contractor’s crops* . When one- 
fifth area was thus set apart for the contractor’s crops 
no land-tax was levied from that village, Ji, after 
paying the yearly advance and one-tenth of tiie 
hiiUdtiig advance, any surplus was left, the contractor 
had to share it with the villagers. In coarse of 
eoiperieiice ^owed that die practice of remitting 
|i9di*tfLx unjostty, and it was aooorcfii^^. 
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given up, and in its place another plan was adopted 
by which the full rent was collected from the village, 
and the labourers were paid individually in cash for 
the work done. Under this new arrangement, out of 
the cash payments made for wages, the villagers were 
enabled to pay the Government demand without the 
the necessity of borrowing. In short, the Ja\^ 
Culture System may be described as a system of 
encouraging the planting of remunerative crops, and 
manufacturing them for the European market, by 
private agency and at private risk, with Government 
advances, and under Government supervision, and 
with Government as the sole customer. All the three 
parties who worked the system, the Government, the 
contractor, and peasants, bentfited by it. The Gov¬ 
ernment borrowed money, as it alone could borrow, 
on public credit, and bought the produce so raised 
by contractors to whom the money was advanad at 
low rates of interest, and it repaid itself, both principal 
and interest, by buying at rates which left a large 
margin of profit on sale in Europe. The codtractor, 
after he paid off the advances made,to him, became 
the owner of a large and Nourishing concern, while, 
the villagers or peasant labourers received mudi 
hjgher wages than they ever could obtain before, or, 
sbaied in surplus , profits* Tbs Culture System was 
worked to best advantage in respect of first dass 
cropSi such as sugarcane, indigo, tea, tobacco* and 
codbkeal^ which requu^ high pianting and skffi in 
nunufac^ There homtmt certain kwds^oi 
Hipdncesoch aa cpgee, c^ n a nw^ ewd pepper of 
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second class, which did not require planting or manu- 
faoturing skill. The intervention of contractors was, 
therefore, dispensed with in their case, and advances 
were made to the cultivators direct, and as with our 
own opium cultivation in Behar, prices were fixed 
beforehand through the official agency in such a way 
as to leave a margin of profit to the cultivators as also 
to the Government, which had a right to buy the 
entire crop at fixed rates. The sugarcane crop was 
the most remunerative, and next to it was tobacco 
•cultivation. The vigilance of the official agency was 
secured by a percentage as commission paid to them 
on the quantity of produce raised. The self-interest 
the villagers was sharpened by a rule, which 
directed that if the crops failed, they should get 
nothing. In 1854, while two and a half millions of 
acres were under rice cultivation, one hundred 
thousand acres were planted under the Culture 
System. The land rent paid to Government on these 
one hundred thpusand acres was assessed at the rice 
rates. The Government looked to the profits reaUaed 
by it on sale of the crops in Holland, as their onty, 
return. 

The first contracts were made for twenty years, 
andjit the end of that period were renewed ht. 
EQOtber term. About thirty to forty crores of rupees 
Wire in ah advanced under this system, and when the 
first advances were rq>aid, they were reinvested op 
aimiiar terms. During the last twenty yens, there 
hive heeiv no renewal At present iadep ca d eal 
ffianttts aie eacota^ged to settk on Goven^ 
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out of which large plots of uncultivated lands, measur- 
ing three hundred to four hundred acres, are leased 
for twenty years. No rent is charged for the first few 
years, and afterwards a rent of rupees two to three is 
charged as cultivation extends. The reports of local 
authorities show that, notwithstanding the ex perience 
obtained under the Culture System, and the obligation 
on Government to buy produce at fixed rates, the 
Independent System of planting does not prove as 
profitable as the old system of protected and subsidized 
planting and manufacture. The two main defects of 
the most recent arrangements are: 'Firstly, the high 
rate of interest which the planters and manfacturers. 
have to pay; and secondly, the absence of official 
guidance which was secured under the old system. A. 
sugarcane plantation, which cost two hundred thou<- 
sand of florins under the old system, was worth 
nearly three times as much at the end of the period,, 
after the loans advanced had been paid off. The 
Independent System works well enough in regard to 
crops which do not require high skill and care. But*.- 
in the case of sugar and tobacco, ‘the results are 
decidedly in favour of the Culture System. 

This brief description of the Culture System will 
suffice to convey a general idea of the way in which. 
Genial Von de Bosch succeeded in developing the- 
resources of the island. The experiment was undetw 
tfl^en rtiesdy for revenue purposes, but indirectly it 
help^ the Hetherhtnds East Indies to attain a high 
of matedal prosperity.' The deficits, whioli 
iad, prevlou^ to ffijt, been tdtoost contotoons bt 
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many years, were changed into surpluses of many 
millions of florins. The land revenue, which was 
eighteen million florins in 1H17, and thirty millions or 
two crorc^ of rupees in i>'33, rose to one hundred and 
thirty-six millions florins in uSOo, that is, nearly nine 
and a half crores of rupees. The advances retjuired 
for the culture system were made out of sums bor¬ 
rowed by the State, and this national debt was 
repaid with interest in forty years out of the large 
profits which the Slate made by the sale of produce 
in Holland, so that in 1H71 the Government of the 
Netherlands India had no national debt. The surpluses 
of revenue between 1831 and 1871 amounted to the' 
large figure of seven hundred and twenty-five million, 
florins, or fifty-two crores of ri^pees. An official 
report submitted to Lord Dufferin by Von Den Berg,, 
the Governor of Java in 1885, admits that the culture 
system greatly contributed to the development of Java 
ingrowing tropical produce. In 1871 there were 
funety seven mill-owners with whom Government had 
coirtracted for the production of sugar. These ninety- 
seven contractors planted seventy thousand acres with, 
sugarcane and employed two hundred and twenty-five 
thousands of labourers. The exports and imports in 
ififio Were nine million pounds sterling worth of ex¬ 
ports and five million pounds imports. Since iSyi, 
as observed above* the Java Government have dtscoof 
tumed the Culture System of encouraging production, 
and as a result of thk Change of arrangement, the 
psosperity of the odand has been almost at a ataodp 
sliBf and during the last eight years,*ffom to* 
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1884, there have been deficits of nearly seventy-five 
million florins, which have had to be met out of the 
surpluses of one hundred million florins of the first 
^veyear&—1871 to 1876. The profits made by 
the sale of Government produce in Holland, which 
under the Culture System ranged from fifty to 
seventy million florins, and were nearly equal to 
the revenue raised in the island by taxation, declined 
from sixty million florins in 1871 to forty millions 
in 1884, and thirty millions in 1885. In consequence 
of this reduction, new taxes had to be imposed, with 
the result that the revenue raised by taxation, which 
was seventy million florins in 1871, was one hundred 
and one millions in 1884, and one hundred and 
four millions in 1885. This increase of taxation 
lias not, however, enabled the Government to avoid 
•deficits. Financially speaking, therefore, neither the 
Dutch Government nor the jieople in Java have 
benefited much by the change of system. There 
have been certain special circumstances which have 
•contributed to produce this effect, notably the war' 
with the Achines, and the efforts made by the 
HoUaiid Govknment to shift a portion of her' own: 
terden of debt to the Dependencies. The planting 
and manufacturing industry encouraged under the 
‘ColtureSystm has also suffered a cdlapse^ andi k 
not now as prosperous as it once used to be», The 
•change of ^ntcm waa ostensihly introduced in the 
interest of the iM^ve p(^>tdi^lon, hut the results do. 
teOI jdiow tbte oltheliodietlaAdaiGtevente 

itetett both iM .Na^vei hm benefited 
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much by the change, wages have gone down in most 
parts of the island, while prices, both wholesale and 
retail, have not been kept up. 

We have thus attempted to furnish in outline the 
leading economic features of the condition of the 
Netherlands East Indies during the past sixty years, 
and contrasted, as far as published records permit, 
the prosperity of the first forty years, when the 
culture system was in force, with the comparative 
decline during the last twenty years when the Inde¬ 
pendent System has been more or less adopted in' 
these islands. This contrast is suggestive in itself, 
but it becomes more suggestive still when we compare 
Netherlands India with British India, and measure 
their relative progress under foreign rule. Tha 
Netherlands India is, as stated above, about thirty 
thousand square miles in area. The area of British 
India is thirty times more, being nearly nine hundred 
thousa.nd square miles. The population of Nether* 
lai^ India, however, Is two and three-quarter crores, 
or one-eight of the population of British India, lo 
other worda, the Netherlands India is four times more 
populous than British India. The exports aod im- 
p<»’t8 of British India in 1885-86 were sixty-seveo 
and eighty-five crores of rupees respectively. The 
ei^ports and imports of Netherlands India were in 
1885 and 1886 one hundred and sixty and out 
hmidred and ninety million florins or nearly twebe 
and fmirteen crimes of rupees respectivdy* Seeiiig 
thid ,Briti9h India has a peculation eight ttmea that of 
M«tt«riaods Jndia, ai^ thirty 
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the imports and exports together of British India 
ought to be at least twelve times as large as those • of 
Netherlands India. But the actual figures show that 
our exports and imports were only six times as large 
as those of Netherlands India. Netherlands East 
Indies had no national debt in 1871. In 1876 
the Dutch Government transferred a portion of its 
Home debt, about thirty crores, to the Dependencies, 
and it was the only debt charged on Netherlands 
East Indies in 1884. The British Indian debt 
represents a charge which exceeds two hundred 
crores of rupees. The Dutch Government derived a 
revenue of nearly forty million florins, or of three 
crores of rupees in 1884 from sales of produce, which 
did not represent taxation proper. The Indian 
Government has no such resource except the opium 
tevenue, and railways, which, however, being 
constructed out of borrowed capital, do not yet pay 
their expenses and the full interest charged on the 
loans. The opium revenue in British India, after 
deducting charges, represents a profit of six crores of 
rupees only. The Dutch Government, on the other 
hand, realises on sale of Government produce, coffee, 
sugar, chinchona, spices, etc., forty million florins by 
an expenditure of twenty-five millions, and as 
regards opium, that Government has a monopoly 
which yields twenty^one million florins, or nearly one 
and a half crore of rupees. Opium and Government 
produce <thas yidd three crores of rupees ont of a 
lotal itvenu^ of ten crore& Like the British Govanh 
Dsent, liRr Dutoh Netherlands GouemMOt iim i 
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monopoly of salt, but the revenue realised is only haK 
a ‘crore against eight crores realised in British India. 
In this respect the Dutch Government does not tax 
salt, a necessary of life, to the same extent as the 
British Government. The land revenue, including 
land rent, }'ields to the Netherlands Government 
twenty-two and a half million florins, or one crore and 
sixty lakhs of rupees. The land revtnue in British 
India is nearly twenty-two crores. In other words, 
while the |)0[)ulation of British India is eight times 
as large as that of Netherlands India, the land revenue 
is thirtetin times that of the Netherlands India*, 
The forced services, t which have now l)cen for the 
most part commuted into a poll-tax, yield about 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees to the Dutch Government. 
Even if this source of revenue were included in the 
land-tax and land-rent, the land revenue in British 
India still shows a higher percentage, being nearly one 
rupee j>er head, while in Neth(trlands India it is about 
three-fourths of a rup*ee [)er head. The salt-tax is in 
British India six annas per head, while in Netherlands 
India it is three annas per head. Our customs 
revenue, having been needlessly sacrificed to 
Lancashire interests, scarcely yields one and a half 
crores of rupees. In the Netherlands India, the 
customs revenue exceeds seventy lakhs. The taxes on 
trades and professions yielded in British India a crore 
and a half of rupees and in the Netherlands India the 
yield was diirty lakhs of rupees. Our stamps revenue 
yidded more than four crores of rupees or three aunts 
pn head of the population. In thePittch East Indiiiy 
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the stamps revenue was only eight lakhs, and even 
adding legacy and transfer duty, the stamps revemie 
was thirteen lakhs, or less than one anna per head. 
The forest revenue represent a charge of one anna 
per head in British India, while it was less than half 
an anna in the Dutch East Indies. It will be seen 
from this that the pressure of the lard-tax, salt, 
stamps, and forests, is much heavier in British India 
than in the Netherlands India, whilst the customs 
duties and the trade or income-tax were much higher 
in Dutch East Indies than in British India. The net 
interest charge in British India ranges from four to 
five crores of rupees or three to four annas per head. 
In the Netherlands India this charge is almost 
nominal. In the Dutch East Indiesi one-third'of 
expenditure is met without taxation. In British 
India one-tenth of the expenditure is so provided for. 
Out of a total export of one hundred and fifty-four 
million florins, the Netherlands India exported to the 
extent of one hundred and twenty-five million florins 
worth of manufactured produce. The chief articles 
exported were sugar worth seventy-two million florins, 
'tobacco sixteen and a quarter million, tin four millions, 
tea two millions, oils three and a quarter million, indigo 
tfdur millions, and coffee twenty millions. In 
India, out of a total export of ninety-nine crores^ 
manufactured agricultural produce was valued at about 
^twenty crorm of rupees. The chief articles exported 
wore cotton manufacture worth six and one-thrid 
Wres, tea five and a quarter crores, indigo lour, jute 
^hiee and a half, and coffee IVe eap o rt ejl 
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little or no sugar or oils. In other words, while the 
proportion of raw to manufactured produce exported 
from British India was four to one, the proportion in 
Netherlands India was one to four. 

These contrasts between the economic condition 
of the two countries will be sufficient to convey a 
general idea of the way in which the development of 
the two countries has been carried out under the in¬ 
fluence of two different systems. We have developed 
only the faculty to produce raw goods to send them to 
be manufactured in other countries and to bring them 
back again for our use. In the Netherlands India 
efforts have been made not only to grow more raw 
produce of a high order but to manufacture it, and 
this result is due to the working of the Culture System 
already described. All this change has been wrought 
without charge to Government and to the evident bene¬ 
fit of the people at an expenditure which, atithe highestf 
did not exceed thirty^o forty crores of rupees. The 
British Government in India has spent in railways 
and canals four to five times as much, but so far from 
helping the country to be more self-dependent in regard 
to its manufactures and commerce, it has only tended 
to increase our dependence on the single resource of 
agriculture to a much larger extent than before. 
Excluding canals, the Railway expenditure of nearly 
two hundred crores has only made competition with 
Europe more hopeless over larger areas, and facilitated 
the conveyance of foreign goods to an extent not other¬ 
wise possble. The Governioent of India^ when it 
adopted the policy of constructing prodacti^^ worlli 
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out of borrowed capital, did in fact affirm the principle 
that, in the peculiarly backward condition of the 
country, the development of its resources could not 
be left to independent private enterprise, and that as 
representing the general public, it was bound to utilise 
public resources of credit and its superior intelligence 
and organization for the advantage of its subjects by 
undertaking to be the great railway and canal con¬ 
structors in the country. The principle of the Culture 
System was thus tacitly affirmed more than twenty 
years ago. The difference lay only in the objects for 
Avhich this State credit was used and pledged. The 
success of Railway policy thus undertaken twenty 
years ago in Lord Mayo’s time has been questioned in 
some quarters. For our own part we are prepared to 
admit that this success, though not commensurate 
with the expectations formed at first, has been con¬ 
siderable and tiken along with the political and mili¬ 
tary advantages of Railway coijstruction, there can be 
no doubt that the borrowed money has been well laid 
out. The policy which requires the State to be its 
own Railway constructor, though formally acted upon 
twenty years ago, was really first initiated when Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government sanctioned the system of 
Guaranteed Railways, The State credit was pledged 
under that plan as effectively as under the arrange¬ 
ments adopted in 1870. In regard to canals the same 
ooservation holds good. If the State assumes to itsdf 
the functions of landlord and sovereign, its duties 
^tumhy assume a wider scope, and no defence is 
I^Mcafore necessaiy fm* the position thus taken up. 
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The State, as representing the public, has a right, and 
is under a corresponding obligation, to undertake all 
functions which it can best perform to public advant¬ 
age. The principle und rlying the Railway policy of 
British India and the Culture System introduced in 
Netherlands India by Von de Bosch is thus one and 
identical. The difference lies only in the choice made 
of the objects of that policy. The comparative figures 
given above show clearly that in the interests of the 
Dependencies, the objects kept in view by General Von 
de Bosch were of more paramount interest than those 
followed by the British Government in India. Facili- 
ties of communication are certainly desirable advant¬ 
ages, but more desirable still is the ca[)acity to grow 
higher kinds of produce and develop manufacturing 
and industrial activities. The sole d(pendence on 
agriculture has been the weak point of all Asiatic 
civilization. Contact with superior races ought cer¬ 
tainly to remedy this hdpicssness, and not to aggravate 
it, as has been to a large extent the case in this country. 
As the result of the two systems at work in the two 
countries, our proportion of raw produce to manufactur¬ 
ed produce exported is four to one, whilt' it is one to 
four with our neighbours. The construction of Rail¬ 
ways can never be compared in their educating 
influence to the setting up of mills or steam or water¬ 
power machinery for the production of manufactured 
produce in all parts of the country. A Railway runs 
from one end of the country to the other, and leaves 
no permanent impression upon the face of the country, 
at least zKme so durable and paietratingas ti^^ 
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surrounds a great manufactory. Now that the work 
of intercommunication has been well-nigh completed, 
it seems to us that the time has come when Govern¬ 
ment should turn a new leaf, and venture upon a 
' departure from its present received policy, on the 
model of the Culture System with suitable adaptations 
to Indian wants. 

It cannot well be said that the policy thus recom¬ 
mended is entirely foreign to the genius of British rule 
in India. In regard to cinchona, tea, and coffee, the 
Government of India at great expense pioneered the 
way for the introduction of these foreign products 
among the agricultural resources of the country. These 
pioneering efforts were made entirely at State expense. 
What is now suggested is, that similar efforts in other 
directions than agricultural development should be 
made, not at State expense departmentally, but on the 
plan followed in the case of railways by guaranteeing 
or subsidising iprivate efforts,, till private enterprise 
could support itself, or better still, by the plan fol¬ 
lowed in the Netherlands India by advancing loans to 
private capitalists at low interest and helping them in 
<iie choice of places and the selection of the form of 
investment. The British Government in India recog- 
'Hizes the principle of making advances for improve- 
' nMts to agriculturists, known as tagai advances, but 
this power is so niggardly exercised that it may 
Virtually be said to have been ignored in practice. 

Those who counsel non-interference in such matters' 
on the authoHty of writers of Political Econc^ 
''iorget that political economy, as a hypothetica] <$]grM 
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science, is one thing, while practical political economy 
as applied to the particular conditions of backward 
countries is a different thing altogether. American! 
Australian, and continental political economy, as 
applied in practice, permits many departures from the 
a priori positions of the abstract science. If authority 
were wanted for this assertion, we could refer to 
Mill’s Political Economy. The quotation is peculiarly 
appropriate as it lays down the duties of Government- 
in countries circumstanced like India. 

A good Government will give all its aid in such a shape aji 
to encourage and nurture any rudiments, it may find, of a spirit 
of individual exertion. It will he assiduous in removing obstaolea, 
and discouragements to voluntary enterprise, and in giving 
whatever facilities and whatever Erection and guidance may 
be necessary. Its pecuniary means will be applied when practi* 
cable In aid of private efforts rather than in supersession of 
them, and it will call into play its machinery of rewards and 
honours to elicit such efforts. 

**Govemmeot aid, when given merely in default of private 
enterprise, should be so given as to be, as far as possible, a 
eourse of education to people.” Government must undertake 
to do ” the things, which are made incumbent upon it by the 
helplessness of the public, in such a manner as shall tend not te. 
increase and perpetuate, but^correct this helplessness.” 

These principles justify a departure in the direc¬ 
tions suggested above. The Railway policy pursued by* 
Government has, as a matter of fact, except in a few 
Presidency towns, killed out local indigenous indus^ 
tries, and made people more helpless than before, by 
increa^ng their dependence and pressure on a^- 
culture as their only resource. The policy adopted’ 
by the Dutch Government sixty years ago has produce 
edthe opposite effects and made Java export four 
times less raw produce and four times more of nuinu^‘ 
%lured produce than has been the case in Britiiii 
India. Mr. Mill recommends pecuniary ln^ 
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aid of private enterprise, and the Government recog¬ 
nises this duty in its tagai advances. So far therefore 
as authority is concerned, there is no heresy in the 
recommendation of a departure of policy in the 
direction suggested by the experience of Java. We are 
aware that objection will be taken to the proposals 
rtiade above on the ground that, finding capital for 
industries and manufactures is a function which does 
not belong to Government. This is no doubt theoreti¬ 
cally true, but at the same time it does not lie in the 
rtiouths of those who advocate a vigorous Railway 
policy to urge this objection, for if the principle be 
accepted, it follows that Government has no business 
to find capital for railways or canals, or for pioneering 
tea or coffee enterprises. Those who urge this objec¬ 
tion forget that the great want of India is cheap 
capital ready for investment in large enterprises. The 
savings of the Indian population are but scanty. A. 
large proportion of these savings is taken up by taxa¬ 
tion, a still larger proportion * is hoarded or buried 
under one form or another, and there is but a fraction 
than four or five crores of rupees all over the 
country left for industrial investment on a large scale. 
A large portion of these five crores is in the hands of men 
in Presidency towns, who have little relations with the 
oountry at large. The habit of farming joint-stock 
organizations is not developed, and the savings are 
invested in Government Stock or in Post Office Banks 
and bear no productive efficacy. Just as the land in 
India thirsts for water, so the industry of the country 
jp parched up for want of capital The evil isnottrf 
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to-day, but is an old inheritance. Capital desirous of 
investment and content with low interest is a national 
w'ant, and this want cannot be ade(]uately supplied by 
any partial or local privabi efforts. These last are 
good as far as they go, but after all they are a drop in 
the ocean. The want being national, the nation has a 
right to expect their rulers to supply the want, more 
especially as these rulers arc not Afghans or Turks^ 
but men belonging to a race the most gifted and the 
best endowed with material possessions, and lending 
their surplus wealth to all the countries of the worlds 
and capable of a[)plying that wealth in the most pro¬ 
ductive channels. In the case of Java, the contractors 
to whom Government advanced loans were all Dutch 
adventurers, but tvhen tluse s( ttlers went and settled 
in foreign lands and iDve>kd their money and talent 
in local industries, the evils of foreign absenteeism 
were not felt to be so great as in the case of the Rail¬ 
way investments. In borrowing a lesson from the 
Dutch method of conducting these operations, the 
British Government here need not confine their loans 
to British capitalists only. Native enterprise, where 
the security was satisfactory, might well be allowed to 
share in the new undertakings. This would remove 
one of the admitted evils of the Dutch plan of action. 
The loans need not be advanced free of interest as 
was the case in Java. The British Nation will not 
tolerate any action on the part of the Government 
here to have a monopoly of sale of certain products. 
The £a^ India Company had such privileges^ but 
they proved a source of discontent, smd the 
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monopolies had to be abolished in favour of 
free Trade. These portions of the Dutch arrangement 
will, therefore, have to be dropped, but they do not 
form essential parts of the scheme. The system 
of Forced Labour was even in Java given up, 
and in its place cash payments were substituted. 
The wages of labour in India are so low that 
there is no advantage in, or occasion for, this assistance 
of forced labour. These accidents of the Culture 
System thus eliminated, what remains for Govern¬ 
ment to do is to encourage Native and European 
enterprise in starting new industries by advances 
limited as in Java to maximum amounts, and made re¬ 
payable at low interest in a certain number of years. 
The disbursement of these advances in the most pro¬ 
fitable way should be subjected to the superinttndcnce 
of official experts, who should help and guide private 
efforts and watch the interest of Government 
preventing abuse. 

In the choice of industries, Governmc nt may well 
prefer those in the prosperity of which it has a large 
stake, and in respect of which India possesses special 
advantages. As instances, the iron and coal industries 
may be safely taken up for first trial. In reg^d to 
tie iron industry, Mr. O’Connor observes in his last, 
report that s 

No waciiost development of the iron indoetry has aa yet 
beenmaaein India. The Barakpore works, wheieaniiidtt^y 
of the Brat magnitude might hemated hy the expeodhime of 
dapita] and skill, are itiU llidited to the production of oeit 
iron in trifling quantities, although the State and puUie require 
an impQ^ oloie on a quarter of a million of tone of iron and.‘ 
ileal yearly, wkfaout including quantities imported aa 
iMthinery, mill woile, and railway matetUd. 
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In regard to coal, Government has for a long time 
worked the Warora mines on its own account. In 
place of this costly departmental work, it may be 
suggested that private enterprise duly subsidised, or 
guaranteed, or helped with loans, should be substi¬ 
tuted, Similarly, in regard to agricultural produce, 
sugar is one of the industries which needs help. 
Private efforts to establish refineries fail, on account 
of the difficulties placed by the Abkari Department, in 
utilising the refuse or non-saccharine matter purposes 
of rum or liquor. Our competition in this article is 
not with England, but with China, Mauritius and 
the Straits Settlements. With the Government 
assistance in money, and friedom from Abkari diffi¬ 
culties, India would produce its own sugar. Similarly, 
in oils, our competition chiefly is with Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and the Straits Settlements. We export 
seeds of all sorts to the extent of eight crores and 
import cocoanut oil from the Mauritius and from 
Ceylon, ground-nut oil* from Java, and linseed oil 
from England. In the case of beer, there has been a 
considerable development of Indian breweries, but 
the importations are still many times the quantity 
produced in India. Woollen manufacturing industries 
And the tanning of hides and skins, and the manu¬ 
facture of paper and glass, also afford large scope for 
the springing up of new enterprise. 

We might multiply the list if it were necessary to ., 
go into details, but it is unnecessary to do so, for the 
struggle at present is to secure the recognition the. 
principle advocated. All that 1 contend for is that 
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on the principle followed by Government of borrow¬ 
ing two to three crores each year for so-called 
productive Railways, it should borrow or divert ihis 
amount for the encouragement of new industries 
in the country by means of advances, or subsidies, 
or guarantees, according as circumstances require. 

Even if the Government be not prepared to take 
this risk on its own shoulders from fear of English 
criticism and jealousy, a way might be found giving 
effect to arrangements proposed on a small scale by 
empowering the existing Local or Municipal Boards 
or creating Special Corporate Boards of Trade and 
Commerce to borrow from the Government at low 
interest the moneys required and advance them as 
loans for the improvement of rural and urban indus¬ 
tries. The savings deposited with Government are at 
present wholly unproductive. The depositors are 
paid percent, by investing their moneys in Govern¬ 
ment Stock at 4 * per cent. This benefits nobody.. 
If, instead of the present arrangement, the district and 
the city deposits were lent by Government to Munici¬ 
pal and Local Boards or District Corporate Banks, 
and these Bodies empowered to make advances, say,, 
at five or six per cent., to private persons with skill 
and energy to turn them to account, an annually 
increasing fund of four to five crores will be at the 
di^xisal of the Government for purposes more calcu¬ 
lated to benefit everybody than the present plans. 
Each District might thus have a fund to develq) its 
OQiQurces in its own way, and several districts might 
* Siiiee vidiioed la per eeat. and 9H vn ewil. 
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combine together to support a strong undertaking for 
common advantage. If the powers of these Boards 
were thus enlarged, there would be no risk of loss to 
Government, and the Boards might make consider¬ 
able profit by the use of the money and thus relieve 
the burden of local taxation. Of course Government * 
through its officers would have a potent voice in the 
proper disbursement of these borrowed moneys, and 
with judicious supervision the whole face of the coun¬ 
try might be changed in the course of a few years. 
The Government might also help these efforts by 
giving its own custom to these manufacturing con¬ 
cerns in respect of the articles required for its stores. 
When the countr\' was thus enabled to obtain a new 
start, and factories and mills on a small or large scale 
were set up all over the land, the present paralysis 
would give way to a play of energies which would far 
more effectively than schools and colleges give a new 
birth to the activities of the nation. This then is our 
plan. The alternative suggested above may do as an 
experiment, but it w'ould be far better if the Govern¬ 
ment recognized this function of developing new 
industries in the country, to be as legitimate a part of 
its duty as it now regards Railway construction to be. 
The principle underljing both functions is the same. 
The one has been tried and has attained its success,, 
but has not cured the particular weakness which has 
cr 4 >pled the growth of the nation. The experimental 
trkd of the other principle in a neighbouring country 
has to all appearances supplied this defect> and thia 
experience warrants a similar trial in this country. 



